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CHAPTER  I» 

THE  HANGMAN  S  ACRE. 


What !  kill  the  dove  that  nestled  in  thy  breast  ? 
’Twill  oause  thee  mournful  dreams  and  sad  unrest. 

•  Old  Plat. 


In  a  large  and  badly-lighted  apartment,  at 
the  sign  of  the  Jacobus’s  Head,  a  solitary  and 
dilapidated  house  of  entertainment,  near  Rad- 
cliffe,  a  party  of  rough-looking  seamen  were 
assembled,  enjoying  themselves  over  a  large 
bowl  of  punch,  and  filling  the  atmosphere  at 
the  same  time  with  clouds  of  tobacco-smoke, 
whose  far  from  fragrant  fumes  bade  fair  to 
suffocate  every  new  comer  on  his  first  en¬ 
trance. 

The  Jacobus’s  Head  was  situated  in  a 
lonely  spot  not  far  distant  from  a  mean  look¬ 
ing  row  of  houses,  bearing  the  not  inappro¬ 
priate  name  of  “Hangman’s  Acre” — a  kind 
of  patrimony  of  inheritance,  perhaps,  be¬ 
longing,  in  former  times,  to  the  official  who 
held  the  office  of  finisher  of  the  law,  when 
the  duties  of  the  situation  were  in  more 
request  than  in  the  present  degenerate  days. 
It  was  frequented  chiefly  by  the  crews  of 
smuggling  vessels,  and  those  dealears  in  hu¬ 
man  flesh  so  common  at  the  time  of  which 
we  are  speaking — the  latter  end  of  the  17  th 
century — known  by  the  name  of  “  kidnap¬ 
pers,”  a  set  of  rude  and  reckless  fellows,  by 
whose  agency  the  colonies  of  North  America 
were  supplied  with  the  chief  part  of  their 
laborers  on  the  plantations.  The  men  as¬ 
sembled  on  this  occasion  answered  to  this 
description,  and  were  passing  their  time  in 
the  alehouse,  waiting  the  arrival  of  their 
victims,  and  the  captain  of  their  craft. 

_*  1  It  was  a  cold  November  night,  and  a  dense 
yellow  fog,  so  peculiar  to  a  London  atmos¬ 
phere,  hung  over  the  cheerless  landscape 
without,  and  obscured  every  object  from 
vWw  Within  the  dwelling,  however,  good 


liquor  kept  up  the  spirits  of  the  company,, 
and  a  roaring  sea-coal  fire  shed  its  genial 
warmth  around. 

A  loud  knocking  at  the  door  suddenly  ar¬ 
rested  the  attention  of  the  company,  and  a 
tall  and  burly  man,  dressed  also  in  the  garb 
of  a  sailor,  entered ;  it  was  the  captain  of 
their  piratical  craft,  Dick  Armstrong,  whos® 
weather-beaten  features,  and  deeply  scarred 
cheek,  showed  that  he  had  seen  some  ser¬ 
vice  ;  but  whether  his  wounds  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  in  defence  of  his  king  and  country  or 
otherwise  was  a  matter  of  doubt,  whatever 
conjecture  we  might  venture  to  hazard. 

“  Are  all  things  ready  to  get  the  ship  un¬ 
der  weigh?”  he  exclaimed,  immediately  af¬ 
ter  he  entered,  addressing  the  chairman  of 
the  feast. 

“  All  ready,  captain  ;  the  mate’s  on  board, 
and  we  are  onlv  waiting  for  your  arrival  and 
instruction.  Have  our  passengers  arrived?” 

“  Not  yet,  but  I  expect  them  shortly  ;  in 
the  meantime,  we’ll  enjoy  ourselves,  for  we 
shall  have  but  rough  work  of  it  dropping 
down  the  river  such  a  night  as  this,  and  we 
must  be  well  round  the  Foreland,  if  possible 
before  the  fog  clears  off  in  the  morning and 
so  saying,  the  captain  assumed  the  place  of 
honour  with  a  species  of  rude  dignity,  and 
filling  his  glass,  again  addressed  the  crew. 

“  Did  I  not  hear  you  bowsing  out  one  of 
your  forecastle  ditties,  when  I  entered  ?  I 
am  speaking  to  you,  Tom  Steadfast.” 

“  You  are  right,  cap’n  ;  I  was  singing 
about  the  good  old  times,  when  the  West 
Indian  Islands,  and  the  shores  of  Panama, 
afforded  us  many  a  glorious  opportunity  of 
filling  our  pockets,  and  carousing  merrily  af¬ 
terwards.” 

“  Well,  don’t  let  me  interrupt  the  recoil©©’ 
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tions  of  your  pious  deeds  so  go  on  with  ' 
your  song.” 

“  Ay,  ay,  captain and  having  removed 
the  quid,  carefully,  from  his  mouth  to  his 
jacket-pocket,  he  drank  off  a  glass  of  punch 
to  clear  his  throat,  and  began — 

“  The  landsharks  now  I  dread.no  more, 

For  I’m  on  the  deep  blue  sea; 

The  winds  and  wares  may  rage  and  roar. 

But  what  are  they  to  me  '! 

CHOKUS. 

“For  a  bold  buccaneer, 

He  knows  no  fear, 

"While  on  the  rolling  main. 

Helm  a-port  1  stand  clear ! 

To  the  haven  steer, 

Then  away  to  sea  again. 

M  Oh,  a  rover’s  life  is  my  delight, 

Whether  on  land  or  sea  ; 

For  I  spend  my  cash,  by  day  or  night, 

In  jovial  company. 

CHORUS. 

“  For  a  bold  buccaneer, 

He  knows  no  fear,  Ac.” 

• 

“  Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  hurrah  roared  out 
the  whole  of  the  assembled  group. 

“  Ah  !”  cried  a  mysterious-looking  person¬ 
age  with  a  large  scar  upon  the  top  of  his  bald 
head,  and  a  huge  black  patch  over  his  left 
eye;  “  ah,”  he  continued  with  a  deep-drawn 
sigh,  or  rather  grunt,  “those  glorious  days 
are  past;  but  never  mind,  there’s  some  com¬ 
fort  even  in  our  new  trade,  so  be  satisfied,  old 
Ben,”  he  continued,  addressing  the  last 
sentence  to  himself. 

“And  not  a  bad  trade  either,”  observed 
the  captain.  “  But  I'  say,  my  lads,  we  shall 
have  a  glorious  prize  to-night;  none  of  your 
tailors  and  snobs,  made  drunk  for  the  nonce, 
to  be  shipped  otf  to  (fee  plantations;”  and 
then,  absorbed  in  his  contemplations,  the 
captain  took  a  deep  draught  of  the  potent 
liquor  before  him. 

“  Ay,  captain,  and  what  sort  of  a  prize  is 
it  then  1" 

“A  woman,  a  glorious  woman,”  cried  the 
sentimental  skipper.  “  But  listen,  comrades 
— you  know  Borosky,  that  sallow-looking 
rascal  from  whom  we  have  soinany  a  freight, 
he  is  to  bring  her  here,  and  by  the  Lord 
Harry  it’s  his  own  wife.” 

“It  may  be  a  good  joke,”  cried  the  one- 
eyed  man  we  lately  noticed;  “but  I  say, 
messmates,  what  are  we  to  do  with  her  ?  I’d 
as  lief  have  a  cat,  or  a  parson  on  board,  as  a 
woman.” 

“  But  you  have  to  learn.  Old  Ben,  that  she 
brings  with  her  a  hundred  golden  Jacobuses, 
to  pay  for  her  passage,  besides  what  she  will 
fetch  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.” 

“As  to  the  Jacobuses,  captain,  they’re  all 
very  well,  but  I  don’t  feel  inclined  to  risk  my 
life  with  such  a  Jonah  on  board.” 

“  Nor  I,”  replied  another  of  the  crew  ;  “  I 
shall  never  forget  our  trip  from  Hispaniola 
to  Terra  Firma,  in  the  good  bark  the  Sea 
Dragon,  Captain  Witney  commander.  We 
had  shipped  on  board,  at  Congou,  a  cargo  of 
European  goods  tor  Porto  Bello,  and  among 


the  passengers  was  a  Spanish  priest,  vtnom 
our  skipper  had  been  persuaded  to  carry 
with  him.  Why,  I  cannot  tell ;  perhaps  he 
had  pardoned  all  his  sins  past,  present,  and 
to  come;  if  he  had  done  so,  he  certainly 
deserved  some  reward.  Howsomever,  when 
we  hove  our  anchor,  the  morning  was  as  fine 
as  if  the  captain  had  interest  in  the  clerk  of 
the  weather,  and  had  had  his  pick  and  choice 
of  a  wind ;  there  was  a  steady  breeze  from 
nor’-east,  and  we  bid  fair  to  have  a  quick 
passage.  But  look  you  here,  messmates,  we 
had  scarcely  run  six  knots  when  I  saw  in 
the  offing  the  certain  sign  of  a  squall.  I 
turned  round  to  see  if  the  master  had  noticed 
it,  when  what  should  I  see  but  the  Spanish 
priest  coming  up  by  the  main  hatchway,  and 
scarcely  had  he  set  foot  on  deck  before  a 
strong  sou’-wester  made  the  little  bark  reel 
again,  while  half  her  canvas  was  blown  into 
tatters.” 

“Well,  hut  what  had  the  priest  to  do  with 
this  squall,  Mat?"  cried  the  master,  who  had 
somewhat  less  superstition  than  his  crew, 
and  no  wish  to  lose  his  the  lion’s  share  of  the 
hundred  Jacobuses,  besides  the  unwonted 
pleasure  of  the  company  of  a  handsome 
woman. 

“  You  shall  hear,  captain,”  replied  Mat. 
“You  may  well  believe  there  was  ho  idle 
hand  on  board  the  Dragon  then,  and  we  got 
matters  in  as  trim  a  state  as  we  could, 
and  endeavored  to  wear  her  round  so  that 
we  might  sail  before  the  wind.  But  the 
storm  seemed  to  grow  still  more  furious,  and 
the  vessel  became  quite  unmanageable. — 
During  the  whole  of  the  time,  the  priest  had 
remained  on  deck,  in  spite  of  the  fury  of  the 
wind.  Suddenly  a  monstrous  wave  rose  to 
the  winward,  came  onwards  in  one  solid 
mass,  and,  bursting  over  our  vessel,  it  swept 
the  decks,  and  carried  away  three  of  our 
crew,  and  along  with  them  the  Spanish 
priest.” 

“And  what  then?”  said  one  of  his  com¬ 
rades. 

“  Then  the  storm  ceased,  and  not  a  breath 
of  air  was  to  be  felt;  and  there  we  lay, 
rolling  on  the  water  like  a  huge  tub — for  a 
heavy  swell  had  succeeded  the  tempest.” 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  sailor's 
harangue,  the  skipper,  unperceived  by  the 
crew,  had  left  the  room ;  and  just  at  its  con¬ 
clusion,  he  opened  the  door  violently,  and 
called  upon  his  men  to  arm  themselves  and 
follow  him,  or  the  prize  he  expected  would 
be  wrested  from  their  hands. 

Accordingly  each  man  having  seized  a 
sabre,  and  several  torches  being  lighted,  they 
sallied  forth  into  the  open  air,  but  the  light 
they  bore  served  but  to  make  the  darkness 
still  more  visible.  Still,  however,  they 
moved  onwards,  attracted  by  the  sound  of 
contention  in  the  direction  of  Hangman’* 
Acre ;  hut  although  the  distance  was  not 
great,  the  obstacles  they  met  with  in  their 
way,  such  as  deep  ruts,  and  water-courses, 
impeded  their  progress  so  much  that  it  wai 
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tome  time  before  they  reached  the  Beene  of 
strife. 

As  soon  as  they  came  up  to  the  corner  of 
Hangman’s  Acre,  they  could  perceive,  by  the 
light  of  the  torches  they  bore,  and  of  those 
held  by  the  assembled  inhabitants  of  this 
desolate  spot,  two  men,  who  were  fiercely 
contending  for  the  custody  of  a  young  female, 
of  prepossessing  appearance,  who  with  dis¬ 
hevelled  hair,  and  garments  soiled  with  mud, 
and  nearly  torn  from  off  her  person,  eagerly 
watched  the  progress  of  the  fray. 

One  of  the  combatants,  who  it  afterwards 
appeared  was  the  husband  of  the  female, 
was  about  forty-five  years  of  age,  tall  and 
sallow,  and  with  a  most  sinister  expression 
in  his  eye,  and  now,  with  features  distorted 
with  rage,  he  looked  like  a  perfect  demon. 

His  antagonist,  who  was  engaged  in  the 
lady’s  defence,  was,  apparently,  scarcely 
twenty  years  of  age,  of  middle  height,  and 
of  a  prepossessing  countenance. 

We  said  that  the  young  man  was  engaged 
in  defence  of  the  lady ;  to  understand  this  it 
will  be  necessary  to  observe  that  his  oppo¬ 
nent  was  the  same  Judas  Borosky  of  whom 
we  have  already  spoken,  and  his  wife  the 
intended  victim  of  his  vengeance  and  Dick 
Armstrong’s  cupidity. 

Borosky,  who  was  a  polish  Jew,  had 
married  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  country¬ 
men,  an  Englishwoman  by  birth,  not  more 
than  seventeen  years  of  age,  who  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  cruelty  of  her  husband,  which 
commenced  even  on  her  wedding-day,  and 
compelled  her,  not  many  hours  after  her 
marriage,  to  seek  for  shelter,  and  ultimately 
a  separation  from  her  husband.  She  went 
to  reside  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  a  Mr. 
Campbell,  in  King-street,  Soho,  a  married 
man,  with  one  only  child.  In  this  asylum 
she  remained  for  some  time  at  rest,  but  the 
evil  passions  rankling  in  the  breast  of  her 
husband  would  not  allow  him  to ‘leave  her 
in  peace,  and  he  determined  on  removing 
her  from  this  country,  by  the  agency  of  his 
friend  in  iniquity,  Captain  Armstrong. 

To  effect  his  purpose  on  the  evening  of 
the  night  of  which  we  are  speaking,  he 
obtained  the  assistance  of  several  ruffians, 
and  proceeded  to  the  house  of  his  wife’s 
friend.  She  was  sitting  in  the  parlor  along 
with  Mr.  Campbell  and  his  wife,  and  be¬ 
tween  eight  and  nine  o’clock,  she  heard  three 
loud  knocks  at  the  street  door.  The  parlour 
where  they  were  sitting,  was  a  back  room 
with  two  doors,  one  opened  into  the  passage 
at  the  end  of  which  was  the  street-door,  and 
the  other,  opened  into  the  shop,  which  was 
a  glass-door:  this  was  closest  to  the  street- 
door. 

Mr.  Campbell  alarmed  at  the  loudness  of 
the  knocking,  went  out  at  the  passage-door, 
which  was  bolted  behind  him  by  the  terri¬ 
fied  women,  and  while  he  was  going  along 
the  passage,  Borosky’s  wife  went  into  the 
•hop,  and  looked  through  the  glass-door  to 
»ee  who  was  coming.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Camp¬ 


bell  opened  the  street-door,  she  saw  a  tall, 
elderly,  ill-looking  man,  and  hearing  him  ask 
if  she  lodged  there  she  became  dreadfully 
alarmed,  and  screamed  with  terror.  The 
next  voice  she  heard  was  that  of  her  husband, 
who  was  encouraging  a  party  of  ruffians  he 
had  brought  with  im  to  enter  the  house. 

Several  ill-looking  men  then  rushed  in, 
each  armed  with  a  short  bludgeon.  They 
violently  threw  Mr.  Campbell  down,  who 
endeavoured  to  defend  his  protege,  and 
getting  to  the  parlor-door,  after  several 
ineffectual  attempts,  they  succeeded  in  burst¬ 
ing  it  open.  Borosky,  looking  round,  per¬ 
ceived  his  wife  in  the  shop,  near  the  glass- 
door;  he  dropped  his  bludgeon  laid  hold  of 
her  and  dragged  her  into  the  parlor,  and 
quite  round  into  the  passage. 

Mrs.  Campbell  endeavored  to  save  her, 
but  she  was  brutally  treated  by  the  ruffians, 
and  nearly  had  her  clothes  torn  off  her  back. 
The  unfortunate  woman  herself  was  almost 
in  the  same  state-  In  this  condition  they 
endeavQred  to  force  her  into  a  landau  that 
stood  near  the  door.  The  united  efforts 
of  the  ruffians  at  length  forced  her  into  the 
carriage ;  her  husband  and  one  of  his  com¬ 
panions  followed,  and  in  spite  of  her  screams^ 
the  coach  drove  off — for  the  mob,  being 
assured  it  was  merely  a  quarrel  between  a 
man  and  his  wife,  would  not  interfere.  In 
this  manner  the  unfortunate  woman  was 
driven  through  the  town,  along  Greek-street, 
through  Soho-square,  Hog-lane,  now  Totten¬ 
ham  Court  Road,  so  on  to  Tottenham  Court 
turnpike;  this  and  the  next  turnpike  being 
both  open,  they  drove  furiously  through 
them ;  at  length  they  came  to  a  third  turn¬ 
pike,  and  this  not  being  open  they  were 
forced  to  stop  to  pay  the  toll.  Here  she 
would  again  have  called  for  assistance,  but 
her  husband  threw  her  back  in  the  coach, 
and  stopped  her  mouth  with  his  hand. — 
Having  passed  the  turnpike  and  got  into  a 
lonely  place,  the  coach  again  stopped.  She 
thought  she  was  about  to  be  murdered,  and 
this  apprehension  was  increased  by  Borosky’s 
preparing  to  get  out  of  the  coach,  in  order, 
as  he  said,  that  he  might  ask  his  way. 

She  imagined  that  he  had  hired  the  ruffian 
who  accompanied  them  to  murder  her,  but 
that  he  could  not  bear  to  be  present  while 
the  crime  was  committed.  On  this  account, 
notwithstanding  his  cruelty  to  her,  she 
seized  his  hand  and  begged  of  him  not  to 
leave  her.  After  much  entreaty  he  consent¬ 
ed,  and  his  companion  left  the  coach  in  his 
stead ;  but  he  soon  afterwards  returned,  and 
they  again  drove  on.  Mrs.  Borosky  again 
begged  and  entreated  he  would  not  murder 
her,  nor  allow  the  man  that  was  with  him  to 
do  so.  To  this  her  husband. made  no  an¬ 
swer,  but  during  her  entreaties  he  kept  his 
eyes  wildly  fixed  upon  the  ruffian  that  ac¬ 
companied  them.  This  naturally  increased 
her  fears ;  and  she  was  thrown  into  an  agony 
of  grief  when  she  saw  them  whisper,  think¬ 
ing  they  were  consulting  her  death;  at 
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length  Borosky  said  aloud  to  his  compani¬ 
on  :  “  Will  you  go  through  ?” 

And  the  other  answered :  “  Yes,  that  I 
will ;  I  will  do  anything  for  you.” 

“Say  you  so?”  returned  Borosky ;  “then 
give  me  your  hand,  my  boy,”  and  they  both 
shook  hands. 

Borosky  then  looked  out  of  the  coach,  and 
seeing  none  of  the  gang — several  of  them 
had  followed  him  to  the  first  turnpike — he 
expressed  great  uneasiness  lest  some  of  them 
ehould  betray  him  either  through  remorse  or 
fear,  and  he  said  to  his  companion  he  had  a 
great  mind  to  alter  his  scheme  ;  but  the 
other  having  told  him  that  none  knew 
•enough  of  it  to  be  able  to  frustrate  it,  be 
seemed  satisfied,  and  merely  observed: 

“  Have  you  got  everything  ready  ?” 

To  which  the  other  replied  :  “  I  have.” 

The  poor  woman  again  hurst  into  tears, 
and  entreated  they  would  tell  her  where  she 
was  going. 

Borosky  replied :  “  You  are  going  to  your 
■country  lodging,  to  see  your  little  boy.”  He 
then  called  out  to  the  coachman  to  make 
haste,  offering  him  any  money  to  do  so. 

On  this  she  again  screamed  out,  and  said  to 
the  coachman  ;  “  Surely  you  will  not  carry 
me  to  be  murdered  !  How  much  iarther  am 
I  to  go?” 

The  coachman  replied  ;  “  Only  a  quarter 
of  a  mile.” 

And  they  drove  forward  at  a  prodigious 
rate  till  they  came  nearly  to  Radcliffe ;  here 
the  fog  became  so  thick  they  could  scarcely 
see  their  way,  but  soon  afterwards  a  man 
came  up,  bearing  a  torch,  and  coming  to  the 
window,  he  said :  “  Were  you  at  Billingsgate 
to-day,  sir?” 

To  this  Borosky  answered  “Yes.” 

“  Then,  hang  the  fellow,  I  am  right ;  get 
out  here,  and  I  will  lead  you  through  these 
alleys  to  the  water-side  ;  the  captain  is  close 
.by,  and  the  ship  not  far  off.” 

Hearing  this,  his  unfortunate  wife  ex¬ 
claimed  :  “  Surely  I  am  not  going  on  the 
water  ?” 

They  endeavored  then  to  induee  her  to 
leave  the  coach,  but  her  screams  became  so 
load  that  they  were  afraid  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  would  be  alarmed,  and  that  they 
might  have  more  difficulty  in  persuading  the 
seafaring  inhabitants  of  Radcliffe,  of  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  settling  matrimonial  quarrels  in  so 
summary  a  manner,  than  they  had  in  the 
case  of  the  more  civilised  dwellers  in  the 
-3!  town. 

Accordingly,  the  coachman  was  ordered 
to  drive  on  in  the  direction  of  the  Jacobus’s 
Head,  through  a  lane  that  was  scarcely  pas¬ 
sable  for  vehicles  of  any  description ;  the 
consequence  was,  that  scarcely  had  they 
gone  three  hundred  yards  on  their  new 
course,  before  the  wheels  of  the  carriage 
were  fast  set  in  the  miry  ground,  and  they 
found  it  impossible  to  proceed;  on  this,  Bo¬ 
rosky,  impatient  of  the  delay,  told  his  com¬ 
panion  and  the  coachman  to  remain  where 


they  were,  and  endeavor  to  extricate  the 
carriage. 

Taking  his  agitated  wife  in  his  grasp,  he 
harried  her,  screaming,  along  the  road  that 
led  to  the  sailors’  iieudezvous.  Her  screams, 
however,  had  not  been  unheard,  and  a  short 
distance  from  the  Hangman’s  Acre,  Borosky 
was  accosted  by  the  sturdy  stripling  with 
whom  he  was  found  engaged.  The  youth 
having  demanded  his  reason  for  thus  ill 
treating  a  helpless  female,  endeavoured  to 
release  her  from  his  grasp;  enraged  at  this 
interference,  he  cast  his  helpless  load  from 
him,  and  drawing  his  sword,  fiercely  attack¬ 
ed  the  young  townsman,  for  such  his  dress 
bespoke  him.  The  latter,  who  wore  no 
sword,  was  fain  to  make  the  best  use  he  could 
of  a  strong  oaken  cudgel  he  carried  in  his 
hand,  and  well  and  bravely  did  he  defend 
himself  against  the  more  deadly  weapon  of 
his  adversary. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  Dick  Armstrong 
and  his  party  came  up.  The  former  specta¬ 
tors  of  the  fray  had  remained  neutral,  admir¬ 
ing,  rather,  the  skill  displayed  by  the  young 
man  in  the  management  of  his  unwieldy 
weapon,  and  somewhat  influenced,  perhaps, 
by  the  apparent  justice  of  his  cause. 

But  if  this  feeling  pervaded  the  breasts  cf 
the  rough  inmates  of  the  Hangman’s  Acre, 
it  was  not  likely  to  affect  the  new  comers, 
and  the  odds  now  were  sadly  turned  against 
the  adventurous  youth,  who,  in  spite  of  all 
his  exertions,  was  firmly  held  back  by  two 
of  the  crew  of  the  bark,  while  the  captain 
and  Borosky  hurried  the  screaming  woman, 
towards  the  Jacobus’s  Head. 

They  had  not,  however,  proceeded  far  on 
their  road  when  the  sound  of  voices  was 
heard  close  at  hand,  and  the  light  of  some 
score  of  torches  made  its  appearance,  dimly, 
through  the  bog,  while  a  large  crowd  of 
people  approached,  headed  by  the  consta¬ 
bles  of  Radcliffe,  each  bearing  the  awful 
emblem  of  the  representative  of  his  or  her 
majesty,  as  the  case  might  be. 


CHAPTER  II. 

JUSTICE  NICKUM’S  LEVEE 

A  learned  man  he  was,  versed  in  wise  saws, 

A  stern  dispenser  of  his  country’s  laws. 

The  arrival  of  the  constables  and  their 
posse  comitatus  immediately  altered  the  as¬ 
pect  of  affairs ;  the  young  man  was  at  once 
rescued  from  the  grasp  of  the  sailors,  and 
making  the  best  use  of  his  recovered  liberty 
he  rushed  after  the  captain  and  Borosky, 
who  still  continued  to  drag  along  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  female,  with  feet  bleeding  from  the 
wounds  received  by  the  sharp  stones  over 
which  she  was  forced,  and  with  one  blow 
of  his  oaken  cudgel,  he  felled  the  recreant 
husband  to  the  ground,  while  Armstrong, 
having  no  wish  to  fall  into  the  clutchea  of 
the  law,  succeeded,  along  with  his  crew,  in 
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effecting  his  escape  ;  Borosky’s  wife,  in  the 
meantime,  exhausted,  by  the  trials  she  had 
gone  through,  had  sunk  senseless  on  the 
ground,  from  which  she  was  raised  by  the 
females  of  the  party;  and  carried  into  one  of 
the  cottages  of  the  Hangman’s  Acre,  where 
their  attentions  succeeded  in  restoring  her  to 
her  senses,  and  being  furnished  with  such 
poor  garments  as  decency  required,  she  was 
consigned  to  the  care  of  the  landlady  of  the 
Royal  Oak,  a  decent  house  at  Radcliffe,  who, 
after  she  had  conveyed  her  to  her  hostelry, 
and  supplied  her  with  needful  refreshments, 
placed  her  in  a  comfortable  bed,  while,  at 
the  same  time  a  messenger  was  dispatched 
to  her  friend  Mr.  Campbell,  informing  him 
of  her  situation. 

Borosky  himself,  still  suffering  from  the 
•tunning  effect  of  the  well-directed  blow 
from  the  cudgel  of  the  youth,  was  a  prisoner 
in  the  hands  of  the  constables,  and  being, 
according  to  the  well-established  discipline 
of  the  day,  heavily  ironed,  he  was  placed  in 
durance  vile,  awaiting  ulterior  proceedings. 

But  where  was  the  young  hero  to  whose 
prompt  assistance  Caroline  Borosky  was  in¬ 
debted  for  her  ultimate  rescue  from  the 
hands  of  her  persecutors  ?  Immediately  af¬ 
ter  the  discomfiture  of  Borosky  he  had  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  scene  'of  action,  and  no 
one  was  aware  of  his  whereabouts. 

This  was  a  sad  disappointment  to  all,  for 
every  one  was  anxious  to  bestow  upon  him 
the  praise  he  so  richly  deserved,  and  at  the 
same  time  excited  curiosity  was  ungratified 
by  the  explanation  of  the  transaction  which 
they  imagined  he  would  have  been  able  to 
have  offered  them. 

It  may  be  well  imagined,  that  an  occur¬ 
rence  like  that  we  have  described,  produced 
no  small  commotion  among  the  inhabitants 
of  Radcliffe,  and  great  was  the  throng  on  the 
following  morning  round  the  dwelling  of  the 
redoubted  Justice  Nickum.  Small,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  number  of  the  favored  spec¬ 
tators  who  obtained  an  entrte  to  the  sanctum 
of  the  dreaded  dispenser  of  the  law.  Few 
indeed  could  have  found  admittance,  for  the 
room  in  which  the  justice  sat  was  small  and 
low,  and  encumbered  with  various  ontland- 
ish  curiosities,  so  as  to  render  it  even  more 
incommodious  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
been. 

A  huge  crocodile,  with  expanded  jaws  and 
bristling  fangs,  was  suspended  from  the  ceil¬ 
ing,  over  the  head  of  the  worthy  justice ;  the 
teeth  of  sharks,  most  artistically  displayed, 
ornamented  the  walls,  and  the  back-bones  of 
the  same  tyrant  of  the  deep  formed  into 
walking-sticks ;  and  sea  monsters  of  the  most 
picturesque  forms,  were  dependent  from  the 
rafters. 

Justice  Nickum  was  a  retired  shipbroker, 
and  possessed  of  considerable  property ;  in 
the  early  part  of  his  life  he  had  been  a  sea¬ 
faring  man,  but  for  many  years,  having  re¬ 
tired  from  his  original  profession,  he  had  di¬ 
rected  his  attention  to  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  condemned  vessels,  and  after  amassing 


a  fortune  hi  this  occupation,  he  still  clung  to 
his  former  associations,  and  resided  in  his  old 
house  in  the  filthy  suburb  of  Radcliffe,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  objects  of  curiosity  and 
monstrosity  he  had  for  many  years  been  col¬ 
lecting.  Here  he  was  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
petty  monarch,  a  Triton  among  the  min¬ 
nows. 

At  length  the  awful  moment  arrived  for 
the  general  jail  delivery  of  those  who  were 
confined  in  the  parish  cage,  the  parties  con¬ 
sisting  of  Borosky  and  his  unfortunate  wife, 
and  a  tall  spare  old  man,  with  a  long  white 
beard,  a  black  velvet  cap,  and  loose  cloak  of 
the  same  color.  The  old  man’s  face  was 
placid,  without  the  least  expression,  save  the 
anxiety  evinced  by  the  twinkling  of  his 
small  grey  eyes. 

As  to  Borosky,  a  dark  scowl  sat  on  his 
countenance :  his  head  was  bound  up,  and 
the  marks  of  the  punishment  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  hands  of  the  stripling  rendered 
his  repulsive  features  still  more  hideous. 

The  unfortunate  Caroline  Borosky,  on  the 
other  hand,  seemed  ready  to  sink  into  the 
earth  from  weakness  or  terror,  and  shuddered 
whenever  she  caught  the  malignant  glance 
of  her  husband. 

The  justice,  apparently  to  add  dignity  to 
his  person,  wore  an  enormous  black  perriwig, 
whose  voluminous  curls  descended  upon  his 
shoulders;  but,  satisfied  with  this  deviation 
from  his  usual  costume,  he  retained  the  other 
portions  of  his  dress.  Seating  himself  in  his 
arm-chair  he  asked  what  was  the  charge 
brought  before  him. 

“  May  it  please  your  worship,”  said  the 
constable,  “  we  found  this  man,”  pointing  to 
Borosky,  “  assisted  by  another  dressed  as  a 
sailor,  endeavoring  to  carry  off  this  woman, 
who  was  screaming  violently.” 

“  That  woman,”  returned  Borosky,  “  is 
my  wife ;  she  had  fled  from  my  protection 
with  a  young  Londoner,  and  I  was  endeav¬ 
oring  to  bring  her  back  to  her  duty;  this 
wound  on  my  forehead  was  inflicted  by  her 
paramour.” 

‘  ’Tis  false,  your  worship,”  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Borosky. 

“Are  you  his  wife  ?”  asked  the  justice. 

“  I  was  manned  to  him,”  she  replied,  “  but 
he  ill-used  me,  and  the  law  has  separated  us. 
As  to  the  young  man,  I  declare  to  heaven  I 
never  saw  him  before  he  attempted  to  res¬ 
cue  me  from  my  husband’s  grasp.  Would 
he  were  here !”  and  she  looked  anxiously 
around.  Borosky  also  cast  a  furtive  glance 
about  him,  as  if  anxious,  but  dreading  to  see 
his  antagonist. 

“  A  likely  story,  truly ;  why,  woman, 
what  did  you  here  at  such  a  time  of  night, 
and  the  youth  here  too  ?  What  sort  of  man 
was  he  you  call  her  paramour?”  he  continu 
ed,  addressing  Borosky. 

“  His  garb,  as  I  said,  would  bespeak  him 
a  townsman,”  said  the  latter  ;  “  but  see !  he 
is  here,”  and  he  casted  a  look  of  the  most 
intense  hatred  upon  the  youth,  wlo  at  that 
moment  entered  the  room. 
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“  So,”  observed  the  justice,  “  you  have 
began  early,  youngster,  to  run  away  with 
other  men's  wives.  What  is  your  name,  and 
what  are  you  ?” 

“  A  stranger  to  that  lady,”  replied  the 
youth,  “  but  seeing  her  suffering  form  the  ill- 
usage  of  the  prisoner  there,  I  strove  to  save 
her  from  his  cruelty.” 

“  Indeed,  my  master,”  said  the  justice  ; 
“but  knew  you  not  it  was  his  wife?  Now 
hearken  how  a  plain  tale  can  put  you  down. 
Repeat  your  story,  and  let  this  young  jack¬ 
anapes  know  we  are  not  to  be  deceived  ; 
speak  out,”  he  continued,  addressing  Bo- 
rosky. 

“  What  this  young  man  has  said  is  true,” 
observed  Mrs.  Borosky,  addressing  the  jus¬ 
tice,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  casting  a 
look  of  pity  on  the  youth,  thus  jeopardised 
by  interfering  in  her  behalf  against  a  brutal 
husband. 

The  young  man  responded  to  the  kind  look 
of  the  gentle  woman  ;  but  this  interchange 
of  glances  was  not  unnoticed,  either  by  Bo¬ 
rosky  or  by  the  justice;  the  former  ground 
his  teeth  with  vexation,  for  jealousy,  a  feel¬ 
ing  he  never  felt  before,  was  added  to  his 
other  cause  of  hatred,  and  he  fixed  a  fiend¬ 
ish  look  on  the  unknown  youth. 

As  for  the  justice,  he  winked  his  eye  with 
great  gravity  and  observed  in  an  under  tone: 

“  So  !  ho  !  tolerably  familiar  for  strangers.” 

Borosky  now  repeated  the  tale  he  had  al¬ 
ready  told,  with  many  amplifications,  and 
the  constables,  who  saw  but  little  of  the 
fray,  could  offer  no  material  contradiction  to 
the  well-told  story  of  the  Pole,  who  now,  in 
his  turn,  became  accuser,  and  charged  the 
youth  with  having  carried  off'  his  wife  and 
assaulted  him  violently,  “  as  the  magistrate 
might  observe.” 

The  latter  part  of  his  charge  was  borne 
out  by  the  evidence  of  the  constables,  and 
hoodwinked  Justice  caused  the  accused  and 
accuser  to  change  places. 

Borosky  drew  near  his  trembling  wife, 
who  shrank  from  his  touch  as  from  that  of  an 
asp,  and  having  been  relieved  from  his  fet¬ 
ters,  lie  furiously  grasped  her  arm,  and  was 
about  to  lead  her  out  of  the  room,  but  he 
started  back  when  he  saw  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Campbell  and  a  party  of  their  friends,  who 
had  just  arrived  from  town  ;  at  sight  of  her 
protectors  Caroline  Borosky  threw  herself 
into  the  arms  of  Mrs.  Campbell,  and  wept 
aloud. 

“  Hey-day!  why,  whats  the  matter  now? 
is  this  the  respect  you  show  to  the  dignity  of 
the  law  ?  Clear  the  room  there,  or  I’ll  com¬ 
mit  you  all ;  clear  the  room,  I  say !”  roared 
the  justice. 

He  was  about  to  enforce  his  orders  with 
more  vehemence,  when  Mr.  Campbell,  whose 
appearance,  as  he  advanced  respectfully  to¬ 
wards  him,  was  so  different  to  that  of  the 
usual  appearance  of  the  frequenters  of  the 
justice-room,  that  it  attracted  his  attention, 
and  repressing  his  passion,  he  quietly  took 
in  his  hand  a  letter  that  gentleman  presented. 


After  carefully  breaking  the  seal,  and  look¬ 
ing  at  the  superscription — 

“  Ah,  ah’”  he  exclaimed;  “from  my  old 
friend  Alderman  Baytiard.  So,  so,  so. — 
What !  would  you  deceive  justice  ?  bind 
that  fellow  fast  again,”  he  cried,  addressing 
the  constables,  and  pointing  to  Borosky, 
“  trust  me,  master,  you’re  in  a  perilous  state.” 

The  orders  of  the  justice  were  once  more 
obeyed,  and  the  wily  Pole  once  more  found 
himself  in  custody,  and  on  the  accusation  of 
Mr.  Campbell,  he  was  committed  for  break¬ 
ing  into  the  house  of  the  latter,  and  carrying 
off  his  own  unfortunate  wife. 

The  constables,  who  seemed  sadly  puzzled 
at  this  constant  turning  of  the  tables,  now 
asked  the  justice  what  they  were  to  do  with 
the  stranger  youth,  who  was  still  in  custody. 

“  Why,  truly,”  observed  the  justice,  “  the 
case  is  somewhat  altered,  but  the  youth,  it 
appears,  refuses  to  give  his  name  ;  say  who 
you  are,  aud  what  brought  you  into  this 
neighborhood  at  such  an  hour — did  you  ever 
see  this  lady  before?” 

“Never,”  observed  the  stranger  firmly. 

“  What  then  brought  you  here  ?”  con¬ 
fined  the  justice,  impatiently. 

“  Were  I  to  tell  you,  your  worship,  I  should 
betray  the  cause  of  another.” 

“  I  hate  mystery,”  observed  the  justice, 
“  but  as  that  ill-looking  Jew  appears  to  have 
deserved  what  he  has  received,  I  shall  dis¬ 
miss  you,  lad;  but,  harkee,  youngster,  don’t 
be  strolling  again  so  late  at  night  near  Hang¬ 
man’s  Acre.  It  is  bad  for  the  health ;  do 
you  hear  ?” 

“  I  trust,  your  worship,  I  shall  never  again 
have  occasion  to  visit  the  spot,  at  least  at 
night ;  it  well  deserves  the  name  it  bears, 
for  the  rough  roads  and  the  villanous  smells 
with  which  it  abounds  might,  I  think,  fairly 
compete  with  the  worst  part  of  the  Isle  of 
Dogs  itself - ” 

And  so  saying,  the  youth,  bowing  to  the 
justice  and  Mr.  Campbell’s  party,  was  about 
to  leave  the  room,  when  the  latter  requested 
he  would  stop  and  accompany  them  to  town. 
To  this  he  objected,  as  the  business  on  which 
he  had  come  down  was  not  effected,  and  he 
must  remain  a  few  hours  longer.  No  oppo¬ 
sition  could  well  be  made  to  this,  and  after 
thanking  him  heartily  for  the  assistance  he 
had  rendered  the  lady,  he  was  allowed  to 
withdraw. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  scene,  the 
young  man  had  been  keenly  observed  by 
two  persons  then  present  in  the  room,  his 
last  night’s  antagonist,  and  the  thin-faced  old 
man  with  the  white  beard,  whose  small  fer¬ 
ret  eyes  seemed  to  sparkle  with  pleasure 
when  he  saw  him  in  custody. 

Borosky  was  placed  in  the  care  of  the 
jailor,  and  removed  from  the  court;  while 
the  magistrate’s  attention  was  directed  to 
the  other  prisoner,  the  old  man  in  the  cloak 
and  beard. 

“  So  you  have  been  at  some  of  your  old 
tricks  again,  you  old  impostor ;  what’s  the 
char  e  against  you  now  ?” 
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"  Pretending  to  find  stolen  goods,  and 
cheating  Nelly  Jenkins  of  half-a-crown,  your 
worship,”  observed  the  constable. 

“  Where  is  Nelly  Jenkins  ?’’  said  the  ma¬ 
gistrate  ;  “  we’ll  soon  lay  the  old  rascal  by 
the  heels - ” 

But  Nelly  was  sought  for  in  vain ;  whether 
she  dreaded  the  astrologer’s  vengeance — for 
such  was  the  pretended  occupation  of  the  old 
man — is  uncertain:  her  absence,  however, 
was  of  service  to  the  accused,  and  after  a 
sharp  reprimand  from  the  justice,  he  was 
about  to  be  dismissed ;  but  instead  of  pre¬ 
paring  to  depart,  as  might  have  been  natu¬ 
rally  expected,  he  raised  his  wrinkled  hand, 
and  solemnly  addressed  the  magistrate : 

“  The  charge  that  has  been  brought  against 
me  is  false ;  I  imposed  on  no  one  ;  for  I  dis¬ 
covered  the  goods  of  which  Jenkins  has 
been  robbed ;  I  would  you  were  alias  capa¬ 
ble  of  discovering  hidden  things:  had  you 
been  so,  justice,  you  would  not  have  dismis¬ 
sed  that  fair-looking  youth  so  easily  — • — ” 

“  How  so  ?”  exclaimed  Justice  Nickum, 
somewhat  staggered  by  the  confident  tone 
of  the  astrologer ;  “  what  mean  you  7” 

“  There  is  murder  in  the  wind.” 

“  Ay,  marry  ;  and  from  what  quarter  does 
it  blow?” 

“  You  had  better  have  asked  that  stripling ; 
he  knows  more  about  it,  I  trow,  than  me ; 
but  I  can  tell  you  this  much,  justice,  and 
this  I  have  learnt  by  the  art  you  so  much 
despise,  that  though  he  may  not  be  the  mur¬ 
derer,  he  is  closely  connected  with  him.” 

“  If  this  be  true,  why  did  you  not  speak 
while  he  was  here  7” 

“  The  chances  at  that  time  were  that  I 
should  have  been  laid  in  the  stocks,  for 
breaking  what  you  call  the  law;  had  it  been 
so,  I  should  have  held  my  tongue ;  but  as  I 
have  escaped,  I  tell  you  this — not  for  your 
service  so  much  as  to  prove  my  skill.” 

“  Is  your  skill  sufficient  to  detect  the  mur¬ 
derer?”  said  the  justice. 

“I  know  not;  but  I  know  within  a  short 
distance  where  the  stolen  property  is  hid¬ 
den,  for  the  murderer  robbed  the  house  in 
which  the  crime  had  been  committed - ” 

“You  know,  then,  where  the  murder  was 
perpetrated  ?’’ 

“  I  know,  and  so  ought  you,  a  murder  has 
been  committed  in  the  City,  but  whether 
this  be  the  same,  I  know  not,  but  that  youth 
you  dismissed  knows  well.” 

“  I  hardly  know  whether  I  may  place  any 
reliance  on  your  words,  old  Nicholas,  or  ra¬ 
ther  old  Nick,  for  in  some  of  your  pranks  you 
seem  akin  to  the  old  one,”  said  the  justice, 
doubtingly,  and  addressing  the  astrologer; 
“  but,  however,  I  shall  soon  have  you  in  my 
hands  again ;  and  if  you  deceive  me  I’ll 
trouuce  you  well.” 

The*  addressing  the  constable,  he  ordered 
him  to  seek  in  every  direction  for  the  young 
citizen;  and  again  turning  to  the  astrologer, 
he  addressed  him : 

“You  know,  you  say,  nearly  the  spot 
where  the  robber  has  deposited  his  plunder  ?” 


“  I  do,”  returned  the  astrologer,  firmly. 

“  Then  lead  me  to  it.” 

“  Softly,  softly,  good  Master  Justice  ;  these 
things  are  not  done  so  easily ;  I  told  you  I 
knew  the  neighborhood  in  which  the  plun¬ 
der  is  concealed — buried  ;  but  I  do  not  know 
the  exact  spot;  that  must  be  sought  at  night, 
and  by  the  aid  of  the  Mosaical  rods,  between 
the  hours  of  twelve  and  one :  then,  if  you 
will  repair  with  me  to-night  to  the  Hang¬ 
man’s  Acre — for  near  to  that  spot  is  the 
plunder  deposited — I  will  prove  the  truth  of 
what  I  have  said.” 

“  To-night — twelve  and  one — the  Hang¬ 
man’s  Acre,”  stammered  the  justice,  for  he 
had  no  peculiar  relish  either  for  his  company 
or  the  locality  at  that  dismal  hour ;  his  terror, 
indeed,  was  of  two  descriptions  ;  he  dreaded 
both  magiG  and  mortal  enemies,  for  he  was 
more  hated  than  feared  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Hangman’s  Acre,  and  withal  he  was 
immensely  superstitious.  But  at  length, 
overcome  by  curiosity,  and  afraid  to  exhibit 
his  fears,  he  agreed  to  accompany  old  Nicho¬ 
las  on  his  nocturnal  expedition;  but  much  to 
the  displeasure  of  the  latter,  he  stipulated  to 
a  strong  body-guard  of  constables  and  other 
officials,  for  the  protection  of  his  person  from 
any  malicious  designs  of  the  residents  of  that 
lonely  spot. 

Leaving  the  justice  and  the  astrologer  to 
make  preparations  for  their  enterprise,  we 
must  call  our  reader’s  attention  to  a  scene 
that  had  taken  place  some  few  days  previous¬ 
ly,  in  the  house  of  Strodtmann  and  Dorien, 
the  rich  goldsmiths  of  Ludgate,  in  the  good 
city  of  London. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  ’PRENTICE’S  VENGEANCE. 

Pleasure  and  revenge  have  ears  more  deaf  than 

Adders,  to  the  voice  of  any  true  decision. 

Shakspbark. 

“  A  hard  master  and  a  surly  comrade  are  ill 
to  bear,  Jenny,”  said  David  Watson,  the 
goldsmith’s  apprentice,  while  he  and  his 
countrywoman,  Jane  Morton,  were  having  a 
cosy  chat  by  the  side  of  the  kitchen  fire  of 
Rudolph  Strodtmann,  the  senior  partner  of 
the  firm  we  alluded  to  in  the  last  chapter. 

“Aweel,  Davy,”  returned  Jane,  in  sooth¬ 
ing  accents,  “  you  have  borne  it  well  as  yet; 
eighteen  months  will  soon  have  passed,  and 
then  you  will  be  your  own  master.” 

“Yes,  eighteen  long  weaiy  months  ;  I  fear 
much  I  shall  never  see  the  end  of  them,” 
replied  David,  despondingly.  “I  will  try, 
however,  for  your  sake,  Jane  ;  but  at  times  1 
feel  as  if  my  reason  would  leave  me,  and  had 
I  a  knife  in  my  hand  when  my  mind  is  in 
this  mood,  I  feel,  Jane — I  feel  that  I  could 
commit  murder.” 

“  Lord’s  sake,  Davy,  speak  not  so,”  return- 
ed  his  terrified  fellow-servant. 
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“It  was  but  yesterday, ”  continued  the 
exasperated  Davy — “but  yesterday,  I  receiv¬ 
ed  a  bio w  at  bis  hands,  and  you  were  by — you, 
Jenny!  Ever  since  his  sister  Kate  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  our  master  Strodtmann,  his  brain 
seems  turned  with  pride,  and  I  no  longer  see 
in  him  the  same  Andrew*  Bevan  with  whom 
I  so  often  played  at  golf  on  Bruntsfield  Links, 
before  we  left  our  native  Edinburgh ;  one 
would  imagine  his  father  was  Lord  Provost 
at  the  least  he  holds  his  head  so  high.”- 

In  this  manner  did  David  unburden  his 
mind  to  the  kind-hearted  girl,  the  only  soul 
in  the  house  who  appeared  to  commiserate 
his  unpleasant  situation,  and  endeavored, 
by  the  power  she  possessed  over  his  mind, 
to  check  the  violence  of  his  passion,  and 
keep  his  actions  under  something  like 
control. 

The  grievances  under  which  David  was 
suffering  were,  in  truth,  not  visionary.  He 
and  his  fellow-’prentice  had  been  brought 
up  together  from  childhood,  had  both  been 
apprenticed  to  Rudolph  Strodtmann  at  the 
same  time,  and  until  the  marriage  of  the 
latter  with  Andrew’s  sister,  they  had  lived 
on  terms  of  friendship  with  each  other,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  difference  that  existed 
between  the  dispositions  of  the  two  young 
men. 

Andrew  Bevan  was  somewhat  proud  of 
his  ancestry,  for  although  his  parents  were 
in  straitened  circumstances,  they  could  trace 
their  descent  from  some  ancient  Scottish 
hero,  through  a  long  line  of  ancestors.  This 
feeling,  which  ever  was  uppermost  in  the 
thoughts  of  Andrew,  had  been  much  increased 
by  the  marriage  of  his  sister  with  Rudolph 
Strodtmann,  and  confident  of  her  protection, 
and  well  aware  of  the  influence  she  exercised 
over  the  old  Dutchman,  her  husband — for 
she  was  much  his  junior — he  assumed  so 
intolerable  an  air  of  superiority  over  all  the 
house,  and  more  particularly  over  David 
Watson,  that  the  latter,  although  of  gentle 
disposition  and  accustomed  to  regulate  his 
passions,  could  at  times  scarcely  keep  them 
under  control. 

Meek,  however,  as  the  temper  of  David 
Watson  was,  and  full  of  kindness  as  his 
expressive  countenance  appeared  to  be,  those 
who  deeply  studied  his  features  might  observe 
a  peculiar  expression  in  the  marks  upon  his 
brow  when  he  was  much  excited,  which 
plainly  told  the  existence  of  some  deeply- 
seated  and  violent  passion,  which,  when 
once  aroused,  would  be  capable  of  over¬ 
powering  every  other,  and,  like  the  eruption 
of  the  long  pent-up  lava,  might  scatter  ruin 
and  destruction  on  all  around. 

The  evening  on  which  the  above  conversa¬ 
tion  took  place  was  one  of  those  dismal 
November  nights  to  which,  even  at  the 
present  day,  we  a.re  no  strangers,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  improved  drainage  of  the  town 
itself,  and  also  of  trie  neighboring  country. 
The  dense  mist  rolled  slowly  onwards  from 
the  river  and  the  marshy  lands  on  its  south 
bank,  forcing  its  way  through  every  street 


and  alley  that  led  from  the  waterside,  until 
the  whole  city  was  involved  in  a  cloud  of 
suffocating  vapor.  The  Fleet  river,  at  that 
time  uncovered,  throughout  its  whole  length, 
added  the  effluvia  of  its  filthy  stream  to  the 
foul  and  healthy  atmosphere  of  our  great 
and  commercial  city,  the  inhabitants  of 
which,  whose  business  did  not  call  them 
abroad,  kept  snugly  within  doors  enjoying  a 
cheerful  fireside. 

Jane  and  Watson  were  so  far  happy,  for 
the  sea-coal  fire  blazed  brightly  in  the  grate, 
substantial  viands  were  in  the  course  o. 
preparation  for  supper,  and  the  dog  and  cat 
lay  quietly  before  the  fire,  placidly  basking 
in  the  warmth,  and  at  times,  perhaps,  casting 
a  wistful  glance  at  the  tempting  morsels. — 
Good  and  plentiful  was  the  fare  in  Rudolph 
Strodtmann’s  house  on  all  occasions;  but  on 
this  special  evening,  he  regaled  a  small 
party  in  honor  of  the  visit  of  one  of  his 
wife’s  relatives,  and  Andrew  Bevan,  as  a 
special  favor,  formed  on.e  of  the  company. 

The  distinction  thus  shown  between  the 
two  apprentices  necessarily  increased  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  ill-will  that  already  existed,  depressed 
the  spirits  of  David  still  more,  and  added  to 
the  vanity  and  egotism  of  Andrew. 

The  evening  passed  merrily  away  in  the 
drawing-room  of  the  goldsmith’s  house ;  but 
the  sound  of  the  music  and  dancing  fell 
heavily  on  the  ear  of  David  Watson,  as  he 
sat  in  the  kitchen  in  the  company  of  Jane 
Morton,  who  fruitlessly  endeavored  to  tempt 
his  appetite  by  placing  before  him  a  large 
supply  of  the  dainties  that  came  from  the 
master’s  table.  But  the  feeling  of  mortifica¬ 
tion  under  which  he  suffered,  when  he  recol¬ 
lected  the  honor  shown  to  his  fellow-ap¬ 
prentice,  and  anticipated  the  insults  ho  might 
have  to  submit  to  at  his  hands,  wero  quite 
sufficient  to  spoil  his  appetite. 

In  this  mood  of  mind  he  sat  by  the  fire¬ 
side,  moodily  gazing  at  the  fantastic  forms 
the  burning  fuel  assumed,  or  seemed  to  his 
excited  imagination  to  assume,  when  he  was 
roused  from  his  reverie  by  a  hearty  slap  on 
the  shoulder,  and  turning  suddenly  round, 
he  perceived  Andrew  Bevan,  evidently 
excited  by  wine,  looking  with  an  air  of 
scornful  superiority  down  upon  him. 

“  Well,  David,  how  hast  thou  enjoyed  thy¬ 
self,  lad  ?  Egad,  for  all  the  delicacies  we  have 
had  spread  before  us  above,  I  had  rather 
have  been  in  your  place  here,  alone,  along 
with  my  bonny  Jane;"  and  he  tried,  with 
great  familiarity  and  condescension  to  chuck 
the  bonny  Jane  under  the  chin,  but  the  latter 
drew  away  at  his  approach,  and  repressed 
liis  forwardness  with  an  angry  look. 

Not  so  David  Watson;  he  started  from  his 
seat,  and  seizing  Andrew  roughly  by  his 
shoulder,  forced  him  back  towards  the 
door. 

“  Hearlt  ye,  you  Andrew,”  he  exclaimed, 
choking  with  rage,  “  I  can  but  ill  brook 
our  insolence  when  directed  against  myself, 
ut  if  you  lay  a  finger  on  that  girl  in  way  of 
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disrespect,  I  warn  you  fairly,  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  control  my  feelings  ”  » 

“  Ay  ay,  laddie,  you  speak  bravely :  do 
you  know  who£n  you  are  addressing  in  those 
bold  words  ?” 

“  My  fellow-’prentice,  Andrew  Bevan,  my 
fellow-schoolfellow,  Andrew  Bevan,  my  fel¬ 
low-townsman,  Andrew  Bevan,”  said  David, 
slowly  and  sententiously. 

“  Indeed,”  returned  Andrew :  “your  memo¬ 
ry  begins  to  fail  you,  David,  or  you  would 
Save  added,  your  master’s  guest  and  brother- 
in-law — eh  !  my  pretty  Jenny,  is  it  not  so?” 
and  again  he  endeavored  to  lay  his  hand  on 
the  young  woman.  Again  he  was  repelled 
by  David,  but  this  time  with  so  much  violence 
that  he  fell  on  the  ground,  striking  the  edge 
of  a  settle  in  his  fall,  while  the  blood  stream¬ 
ed  to  the  floor. 

Jenny  screamed;  David,  folding  his  arms, 
looked  sullenly  on,  while  the  discomfited 
braggart  howled  most  piteously.  So  loud, 
indeed,  were  his  cries,  that  they  were  heard 
in  the  drawing-room,  and  Mr.  Strodtmann 
and  his  youthful  spouse  soon  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance  on  the  scene  of  strife,  and  while 
the  latter  endeavored  to  staunch  the  wound 
of  her  brother,  her  husband,  approaching  his 
other  ’prentice  asked  him  the  meaning  of 
what  he  saw. 

To  this  demand  David  replied  by  giving  a 
true  statement  of  what  had  occurred,  and  in 
this  he  was  corroborated  by  Jane  Morton. 
By  the  persuasion  of  his  wife,  however, 
Strodtmann  was  introduced  to  believe,  or  at 
least  to  pretend  to  believe,  the  tale  told  by 
Bevan,  who  declared  he  had  been  assaulted 
in  the  most  brutal  manner  by  David,  with¬ 
out  any  provocation  ;  and  in  consequence  of 
this,  David  was  informed  that  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  Sunday,  it  would  be  expected  he 
would  not  leave  the  house.  David  heard 
the  sentence  in  silence,  and  yielded  implicit 
obedience  to  his  master’s  orders. 

Sunday  was  a  miserable  day  for  our  ill- 
used  apprentice ;  but  luckily  for  him,  in  the 
mood  of  mind  in  which  he  then  was,  his 
fellow-apprentice  kept  his  room  the  whole 
of  the  time,  although  the  injury  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  was  but  trifling.  It  was,  indeed, 
whispered  in  the  house,  that  fear  had'  some 
share  in  his  resolution  not  to  appear  among 
his  fellow-servants. 

On  the  following  morning,  David,  being 
despatched  to  the  west-end  of  the  town  on 
business  for  his  master,  took  the  opportunity 
of  calling  on  an  old  friend  of  his,  a  young 
man  named  Frank  Formau  living  with  his 
adopted  father,  a  jeweler  inLeicester-square. 
The  two  youths  had  been  acquainted  ever 
since  the  arrival  of  David  Watson  in  town; 
their  friendship  had  ripened  a*  their  years 
passed  over  their  heads,  and  it  had  been, 
perhaps,  rather  increased  on  the  part  of  the 
young  Scotchman,  on  account  of  the  ill  terms 
on  which  he  lived  with  his  fellow-’prentice. 

To  Frank  Forman,  therefore,  he  hastened, 
that  he  might  pour  out  his  griefs  before  him ; 
to  him  he  stated  what  had  happened,  and 


asked  his  advice ;  tie  frankly  told  him  it 
would  be  impossible  to  remain  under  the 
same  roof  as  Andrew,  but  he  did  not  wish  to 
disgrace  himself  by  absconding  from  his  ap¬ 
prenticeship.  A  sudden  thought,  he  said, 
had  come  across  his  mind,  pointing  out  a 
means  of  escape  froiAhe  dilemma  in  which 
he  was  placed.  ” 

His  friend  was  anxious  to  hear  to  what  it 
was  he  alluded. 

‘  My  masters,”  answered  David, — “  are 
about  to  send  out  a  consignment  to  the  West 
Indies:  if  I  could  but  get  appointed  super¬ 
cargo  for  the  voyage,  I  should  be  placed  for 
a  time  out  of  the  way  of  temptation,  for  I 
feel  a  strange  and  inexplicable  sensation  pass 
through  my  mind  when  I  think  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  I  receive  at  Andrew’s  hands.  Now, 
your  adopted  father,  Frank,  is  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Mr.  Strodtmann,  and  a  few 
words  from  him  might  effect  my  object ;  will 
you  speak  to  him,  Frank  ?” 

“  With  all  my  heart  and  soul,  David ;  and 
trust  me,  if  he  fails  it  will  be  no  fault  of  his ; 
he  has  often  noticed  the  conduct  of  Andrew 
Bevan,  and  spoken  of  the  uncomfortable  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  you  must  be  placed,  so  you 
may  rely  upon  both  our  good  wishes  and 
services.” 

The  good  intentions  of  Frank  and  his  father 
were  carried  out  to  the  utmost,  but  no  per¬ 
suasions  could  induce  Strodtmann  to  accede 
to  the  wishes  of  his  apprentice  ;  and  the 
spirits  of  the  latter  became  depressed  in 
proportion,  and  the  consequence  was,  his 
better  feelings  became  gradually  overridden 
by  the  evil  promptings  of  a  deadly  revenge. 
In  vain  did  his  good  angel  strive  to  divert  his 
mind  from  the  idea  with  which  it  was  filled, 
or  to  remove  the  aversion  under  the  influence 
of  which  he  suffered. 

Sleeping  or  waking,  the  same  phantom  ap¬ 
peared  before  him  ;  sleeping  or  waking,  he 
imagined  himself  compassing  the  death  of 
Andrew  Bevan;  he  saw  the  bleeding  corpse 
of  his  fellow-apprentice  lying  before  him,  his 
own  hands  dripping  with  the  gory  stream,  he 
heard  the  mingled  cries  of  a  thousand  voices, 
and  the  trampling  of  a  thousand  feet,  as  in 
pursuit  of  him,  the  murderer !  until  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  his  feelings  would  rouse  him  from 
his  sleep  or  reverie,  and  when  restored  to 
his  senses,  he  found  himself  trembling  in 
every  limb,  while  cold  drops  of  perspiration 
stood  on  his  brow. 

He  strove  to  pray,  he  frequented  his  church 
more  diligently  than  ever,  he  sought  the 
soothing  society  of  Jane  Morton,  but  all  in 
vain,  there  stood  the  vision  still  before  hi* 
eyes;  well  might  he  have  exclaimed  with 
Lady  Macbeth,  “Out,  out,  damned  spot!” 
but  there  it  stood,  blighting  all  the  better 
feelings  of  his  soul. 

While  in  this  miserable  frame  of  mind,  Fri¬ 
day  arrived,  and  his  master  sent  him  on  a 
message  to  Greenwich ;  then  first  he  defini- 
nitiveiv  decided  on  the  death  of  Andrew, 
but  he  would  exhibit  mercy  as  well  as  ven¬ 
geance  ;  he  felt  that  the  fatal  hour  had  arrived, 
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and  that  all  his  efforts  to  shake  off  the  evil 
influence  of  the  demon  was  useless,  but  he 
determined  to  temper  his  vengeance  with 
mercy,  he  would  wait  until  the  evening  of 
Sunday  before  he  accomplished  the  deed,  for 
on  that  day  he  knew  that  Andrew  Bevan 
would  take  the  sacram «t ,  he  should  not  be 
cut  off  unshrived  in  the  midst  of  his  sins — 
heaven  forbid ! 

The  breakfast  hour  of  the  apprentices  and 
Jane  Morton,  for  they  generally  partook  of 
their  meals  at  the  same  time,  passed  silently, 
and  almost  sadly;  the  oppression  under  which 
David  was  suffering  seemed  to  have  infected 
his  companion,  and  when  he  was  about  to 
depart,  and  shook  hands  with  Jane  before  he 
left,  there  was  a  strange  expression  in  his 
countenance  which  terrified  the  poor  girl, 
and  left  an  indelible  impression  on  her  mind. 

Being  now  as  it  were  nerved  up  to  the 
deed,  for  his  resolution  was  taken,  David 
Watson  proceeded  to  the  Tower  Stairs,  where 
he  took  boat  lor  Greenwich,  at  which  place 
he  landed,  and  proceeded  at  once  on  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  business  ;  having  accomplished  this,  his 
time  hung  heavily  on  his  hands,  and  he  strol¬ 
led  along  the  picturesque  park,  and  passed 
through  one  of  its  narrow  portals  on  to  Black- 
heath  ;  here  his  attention  was  soon  attracted 
by  a  crowd  of  persons  who  had  assembled 
round  an  ancient  crone  of  the  gipsy  tribe, 
who,  by  the  aid  of  palmistry,  was  pretending 
to  tell  the  fortunes  of  her  auditors. 

David,  although  but  little  imbued  on  ordi¬ 
nary  occasions  with  superstitious  feelings, 
felt  a  kind  of  pressing  curiosity  to  hear  what 
the  old  woman  would  say  to  him,  and  having 
placed  a  piece  of  silver  on  her  hand,  he  held 
out  his  own  for  her  inspection.  The  gipsy 
placed  it  in  hers,  but  before  she  examined  it 
to  deliver  her  prophecy,  she  raised  her  head, 
and  looked  into  the  young  man’s  eyes ;  what 
she  saw  in  them  to  attract  her  special  atten¬ 
tion,  we  know  not,  but  she  started  back  and 
dropped  the  hand  she  held,  then  once  more 
taking  hold  of  it,  she  began  to  trace  the  dif¬ 
ferent  lines  with  which  it  was  marked. 

“  Some  fearful  misfortune,”  observed  the 
gipsy,  with  more  than  her  usual  solemnity, 
“  here  interrupts  thy  line  of  life.  Beware, 
young  man!  suppress  your  passions;  your 
restless  eye  bespeaks  them.  Begone,  and 
ponder  well  on  what  I  say.” 

Slowly  did  David  withdraw  his  hand  from 
that  of  the  gipsy,  and  force  his  way  through 
the  throng. 

“  Could  she  suspect  his  intent  1  had  his 
look  betrayed  him?  Tush!”  he  continued, 
“  it  is  but  the  trick  of  her  trade,”  and  so 
*ayilig,  he  wandered  at  random  over  the 
heath.  He  tried  to  avoid  every  human  being, 
but  by  some  remarkable  fatality,  he  had 
scarcely  reached  a  secluded  spot,  before  a 
ragged  donkey,  and  a  still  more  ragged  gipsy 
boy,  were  close  beside  him. 

It  seemed  strange,  but  move  which  way 
he  would,  the  ragged  urchin  and  the  insub¬ 
ordinate  brute  were  at  his  elbow.  Haunted 
in  this  manner,  he  returned  to  the  waterside. 


and  again  took  boat  for  London ;  but  not  to 
rettim  to  his  master’s  house.  The  night,  how¬ 
ever,  became  so  foggy,  the  boatman  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  put  in  to  Limehouse-hole,  and  there 
he  obtained  a  lodging  for  the  night,  and  in 
the  morning  again  returned  to  Greenwich, 
front  whence  he  wrote  to  his  master,  that  he 
was  pressed,  and  expected  to  be  shipped  on 
board  a  vessel  then  about  to  sail  for  the  In¬ 
dies;  thus  imagining  he  should  put  him  off 
his  guard,  and  that  perhaps  no  search  would 
be  made  after  him. 

On  the  Sunday  evening,  he  once  more  re¬ 
paired  to  London,  and  prepared  for  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  his  murderous  project.  It  was  about 
eight  in  the  evening,  when  David  Watson, 
prompted  by  the  demon,  entered  his  master’s 
house,  by  means  of  a  latch-key  in  his  posses¬ 
sion,  and  having  taken  off  his  shoes,  prepared 
to  ascend  the  stairs,  as  well  as  his  trembling 
limbs  would  permit  him,  but  he  heard  de¬ 
scending  footsteps,  and  was  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  a  cupboard  beneath  the  landing- 
place. 

Through  a  crevice  in  the  door,  David  could 
perceive  that  the  person  who  had  interrupt¬ 
ed,  his  ascent,  carried  a  light ;  the  footsteps 
approached  the  place  where  David  was  con¬ 
cealed  ;  it  was  Jane,  but  without  the  usual 
cheerful  smile  on  her  countenance ;  a  look  of 
anxiety  rested  on  her  brow,  and  her  step  was 
slower  and  less  elastic  ;  she  passed,  and  all 
again  was  dark. 

The  appearance  of  the  gory  phantom  by 
which  he  had  been  so  long  haunted,  could 
not  have  had  a  greater  effect  on  the  nerves 
of  David,  than  did  that  of  his  monitor  and 
comforter  in  affliction.  He  had  noticed  her 
altered  looks  and  demeanor,  and  his  con¬ 
science  told  him  he  was  the  cause;  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  her  better  influence  made  him  hesitate 
as  to  the  commission  of  the  offence  he  con¬ 
templated,  and  it  might  have  been  that  he 
would  have  relinquished  bis  design,  and  have 
left  the  house,  if  not  a  happy,  at  least  an  in¬ 
nocent  man ;  but  other  footsteps  approached, 
and  another  light  was  seen,  casting  the  sha¬ 
dows  of  the  balusters  upon  the  wall  opposite 
to  David’s  place  of  concealment. 

Gracious  heavens !  it  is  Andrew  Bevan  !  he 
approaches  the  door,  and  is  about  to  open  it 
— David  Watson  has  grasped  the  handle  of  a 
heavy  mallet — the  door  is  opened,  and  with 
one  blow  his  fellow-’prentice  is  felled  to  the 
ground  and  weltering  in  his  blood — the  noise 
has  evidently  roused  the  house,  and  David, 
unfastening  the  street-door,  effected  liis  es¬ 
cape. 

With  maddened  brain  and  hurried  steps 
he  wandered,  through  the  night,  he  knew 
not  whither,  at  length  he  found  himself  in  a 
'desolate  spot  of  ground  just  as  the  day  was 
about  to  break  ;  perceiving  at  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  a  ruined  shed,  perhaps  built  by  some 
kind-hearted  man  as  a  shelter  for  his  favorite 
donkey  or  Shetlard  pony,  he  laid  himself 
down  beneath  its  weatherbeaten  roof,  and, 
overcome  by  fatigue  and  excitement,  he  fell 
into  a  dead  sleep  on  his  cold  and  hard  couch" 
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Tlie  place  in  which  he  had  taken  refuge 
■was  near  the  Hangman's  Acre,  and  he#had 
scarcely  fallen  asleep  before  a  rough  matted 
head  of  hair,  so  thick  and  impervious  to  the 
wet  as  to  render  its  owner  independent  of 
the  services  of  a  fur  cap,  leant  over  the  pros¬ 
trate  youth,  and  a  pair  of  dark  eyes,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  tawny  countenance  of  a  ragged 
gipsy  boy,  eagerly  contemplated  his  appear¬ 
ance. 

“  He  won’t  wake  yet,  I  think,”  he  obser¬ 
ved  to  himself;  “I  had  better  go  and  call 
Old  Nick.  This  will  be  a  brave  job  for  us 
all,  but  I  thought  I  never  should  have  kept 
up  with  him  last  night,  and  I  thought  I  was 
a  good  runner  too and,  so  saying,  the 
young  spy  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the 
lodgings  of  Nicholas  Hart,  whom  he  found 
snoring  fast  asleep  in  the  midst  of  his  caba¬ 
listic  jimcracks. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  when 
Andrew  Bevan  opened  the  cupboard  in 
which  his  fellow-apprentice  was  concealed, 
he  carried  a  lighted  candle.  David’s  place 
of  concealment  was  a  kind  of  repository  for 
rubbish  of  various  kinds,  old  string,  paek- 
ing-paper,  hampers  containing  straw  and 
other  combustible  matters  ;  the  candle  drop¬ 
ped  from  the  hand  of  Bevan,  as  he  fell  be¬ 
neath  the  blow  of  the  mallet,  and  lodging  in 
one  of  the  hampers,  a  volume  of  flame  at 
once  burst  forth,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
prompt  arrival  of  assistance  the  whole  build¬ 
ing  would  no  doubt  have  fallen  a  prey  to  the 
fiery  element;  as  it  was,  considerable  da¬ 
mage  was  done. 

The  attention  of  the  inmates  was  next  di¬ 
rected  to  the  victim  of  David’s  vengeance, 
who  lay  on  the  floor  bleeding  and  senseless  ; 
he  was  promptly  earned  to  bed,  and  imme¬ 
diately  attended  by  the  doctor.  Suspicion 
at  once  fell  upon  David  W atson,  and  the  report 
ran  like  wildfire  through  the  city  and  town, 
that  he  had  murdered  his  fellow-’prentice, 
robbed  his  master,  and  set  fire  to  the  house. 

Meanwhile,  luckily  for  David,  a  heavy 
fall  of  cold  rain  soon  rendered  his  uncomfort¬ 
able  couch  unfit  for  a  resting-place  ;  waking 
from  his  disturbed  sleep,  he  arose  and  left 
tne  shed  to  seek  some  better  shelter,  so  that 
on  the  arrival  of  Nicholas  and  the  young 
gipsy,  the  youth  was  gone. 

This  was  a  great  disappointment  to  the 
worthy  pair,  but  as  there  was  no  help  for  it, 
they  were  obliged  to  frame  their  measures 
so  as  to  reap  the  greatest  possible  advan¬ 
tages  from  the  present  state  of  affairs,  and 
these  were  not  unpromisinsr. 

It  appears  that  the  gipsy  to  whom  David  1 
had  spoken  was  one  of  the  spies  or  collec¬ 
tors  of  information  for  the  astrologer,  and  by 
this  means  he  was  able  on  manv  occasions 
to  discover  stolen  property,  and  unriddle 
marvellous  events,  to  the  astonishment  of 
his  credulous  hearers. 

The  old  gipsy  woman  had  noticed  the 
wild  expression  of  the  eyes  of  young  Wat¬ 
son,  when  she  told  him  his  fortune,  and  sus¬ 
pecting  something  was  wrong,  she  set  her 
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son,  the  young  boy  of  whom  we  have  spo¬ 
ken,  to  watch  his  motions,  and  this,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  did  with  great  skill  and  per¬ 
severance  ;  but  the  hasty  exit  of  David  from 
his  master’s  house  prevented  his  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  whole  truth. 

Public  rumor,  Jjowever,  soon  made  up 
for  this  deficiency  of  information,  by  an¬ 
nouncing  the  treble  crime  of  murder,  arson, 
and  robbery.  An  indistinct  rumour  had 
also  got  abroad,  that  the  murderer  had  been 
seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hangman’s 
Acre,  but  that  he  had  vanished  before  the 
eyes  of  those  who  saw  him,  in  the  most  mys¬ 
terious  manner. 

As  it  was,  the  effects  of  his  act  of  venge¬ 
ance,  although  sufficiently  serious,  were 
much  less  so  than  was  reported.  The  wound 
received  by  Andrew,  although  severe,  was 
declared  by  the  doctor,  after  a  few  hours 
had  passed,  not  to  be  mortal,  although,  with¬ 
out  great  care,  it  might  become  dangerous. 
These  circumstances  were  carefully  report¬ 
ed  to  Frank  Forman,  by  the  faithful  Jane, 
and  he  it  was  who  had  sought  the  Hang¬ 
man’s  Acre  in  search  of  his  friend,  that  he 
might  inform  him  that  his  persecutor  had 
not  died  by  his  hands,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  consult  with  him  respecting  the  measures 
that  were  necessary  for  the  future  guidance 
of  the  miserable  youth ;  he  was  unsuccess¬ 
ful,  however,  in  discovering  the  runaway, 
although  his  visit  to  that  dreary  locality  had 
ended  in  the  rescue  of  Caroline  Borosky. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  MIDNIGHT  EXPEDITION. 

Glendower. — I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep. 
Hotspur. — Why,  so  can  I,  and  so  can  any  man, 

But  will  they  come  when  they  are  called  I 
Shakspeak*. 

The  “  witching  hour  of  night,  when 
churchyards  yawn,”  had  just  sounded  on  the 
bell  of  Radcliffe  clock,  when  Justice  Nick- 
urn  and  his  myrmidons,  armed  cap-a-pie,  and 
accompanied  by  the  astrologer  in  full  pon¬ 
tificals  ;  the  latter  was  attended  by  an  as¬ 
sistant,  the  young  gipsy  boy  we  have  already 
noticed,  but  dressed  for  the  occasion  in  a 
huge  conical  fur  cap,  and  a  large  brown 
gown,  to  conceal  his  tatters,  and  carrying  in 
his  hands  two  long  hazel-rods.  It  was  at 
that  dreadful  hour  the  party  sallied  forth  to 
discover  the  concealed  property;  not  that 
I  the  astrologer  really  believed  it  had  been 
buried,  but  wishing  to  increase  his  fame,  and 
by  that  means  improve  his  practice,  he  had, 
some  time  previously,  placed  in  the  earth, 
near  Hangman’s  Acre,  a  few  old  coins  of 
little  value,  and  had  been  only  waiting  for  a 
favorable  opportunity  of  putting  his  cheat 
in  practice. 

He  was  not,  however,  completely  incre¬ 
dulous  on  these  matters  himself,  but,  seeing 
that  he  not  unfrequently  failed  to  set  a  figure. 
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although  it  were  ever  so  carefully  done,  he 
thought  he  might  as  well  make  assurance 
doubly  sure  in  the  present  case,  by  knowing 
where  to  look  for  something  at  least  in  the 
shape  of  treasure. 

And  yet  we  may  attribute  also  some  gene¬ 
rosity  of  feeling  to  Old  Nick,  in  thus  enabling 
others  to  share  the  spoil  with  him,  for  he 
really  did  believe  that,  according  to  com¬ 
mon  report,  a  large  amount  of  money  had 
been  buried  in  the  vicinity  of  the  spot  to 
which  they  were  about  to  proceed  at  that 
unseasonable  hour ;  but  he  had  a  faith  be¬ 
yond  that  of  the  vulgar,  tor  he  also  imagin¬ 
ed  that  these  treasures,  which  were  said  to 
have  been  buried  by  a  party  of  buccaneers, 
who  were  afterwards  hung  near  the  spot, 
were  still  guarded  by  the  restless  souls  of 
the  malefactors,  which  strongly  resented  any 
attempt  to  remove  their  ill-gotten  hoards. — 
So  that  after  all  there  was  less  of  generosity 
than  cowardice  in  this  act  of  the  astrolo¬ 
ger’s;  for  he  concealed  from  his  companions 
the  danger  to  which  they  would  be  exposed 
in  their  enterprise,  imagining,  perhaps,  that 
if  any  one  among  them  became  the  unex¬ 
pected  victim  of  the  watchful  ghosts,  he 
might  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  scape¬ 
goat,  and  thus  insure  the  safety  of  the  re¬ 
mainder. 

“  Is  there  much  danger  in  our  enterprise, 
Doctor  Nicholas?”  said  the  justice  to  the 
astrologer,  in  a  civil  tone,  for  he  felt  that  the 
chief  command  of  the  expedition  rested  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  latter. 

“At  times,  at  times,”  observed  the  latter; 
“  but  with  skill  and  courage  we  can  avoid 
them  all — unless  indeed  some  potent  spirits 
should  interfere.” 

“And  does  that  ever  happen,  Nicholas?” 
observed  the  justice,  his  valor  fast  oozing 
out  as  he  stumbled  along  the  ragged  way, 
lighted  by  the  uncertain  glare  of  the  torches 
carried  by  the  attendants. 

“  I  will  tell  you,  justice,”  returned  the 
astrologer,  “  of  what  happened  once  to  my¬ 
self:  old  Ramsey,  the  celebrated  goldsmith, 
at  London — you  knew  him,  Mr.  Nickum?” 
said  Nicholas. 

“  I  knew  him  well,  he  was  alderman  of 
the  ward  of  Cheap.  Ah !  Ramsey  was  a 
credulous  man  ;  but  go  on,  go  on.” 

“Well,  Ramsey  had  heard  that  there  was 
a  great  quantity  of  treasure  buried  in  the 
°  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  having 
obtained  leave  of  the  dean  to  search  for  it, 
on  condition  that  the  church  should  have 
half  of  the  money  or  treasure  found,  he 
searches  me  out  one  John  Scott,  a  fellow 
who  had  been  a  page  or  some  such  thing, 
and  who  pretended  to  the  use  of  the  Mosai- 
cal  rods,  forsooth  !  and  I  was  asked  to  assist 
in  the  enterprise ;  and  why,  justice  ?” 

“Ay.  marry,  why?  Was  not  John  Scott 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  ?”  observed  the 
magistrate. 

“  Truly,  he  ought  to  have  been.”  replied 
Nicholas;  “but  you  shall  hear.  Well,  one 
winter’s  night,  dark  and  cold  like  this,  Ram¬ 


sey,  several  gentlemen,  Scott,  and  myself 
entered  the  cloisters ;  we  played  the  hazel 
rods  round  about  the  west  side  of  the  clois¬ 
ter,  the  rods  turned  one  over  the  other,  an 
argument  that  the  treasure  was  there.  The 
laborers  digged  at  least  six  feet  deep,  and 
then  we  met  with  a  coffin — mind  that  rut, 
justice,  or  you  will  fall.” 

This  caution  was  not  unnecessary,  for  the 
tottering  limbs  of  the  justice  scarcely  per 
formed  their  office,  and  the  road  itself  grew 
worse  as  the  party  jmoceeded  on  their  lonely 
journey;  at  length,  recovering  himself  again, 
he  said,  anxiously:  “Well,  go  on — go  on 
Nicholas.’’ 

Nicholas  continued :  “  Well,  at  the  depth 
of  six  feet,  we  found  a  coffin,  which  in  re¬ 
gard  it  was  not  heavy,  we  did  not  open, 
which  we  afterwards  much  repented.  From 
the  cloisters  we  went  into  the  abbey  church, 
where  upon  a  sudden — there  was  no  wind 
when  we  began — so  fierce,  so  high,  so  blus¬ 
tering  and  load  a  wind  did  rise,  that  we 
verily  believed  the  west  end  of  the  church 
would  have  fallen  upon  ds,  and  the  rods 
would  not  move  at  all.” 

“  Well,  well,  go  on,”  gasped  the  justice,  as 
he  looked  on  the  dreary  prospect  around ; 
“  go  on,  Nicholas ;  why  don’t  you  proceed  ?” 

“Well,”  continued  the  astrologer,  “the 
wind  blew  as  I  had  never  before  heard  it, 
the  candles  and  torches  all  but  one  were 
extinguished,  or  burned  very  dimly.  John 
SOott,  my  partner,  frosooth  !  was  amazed,  as 
well  he  might  be ;  he  looked  pale,  and  knew 
not  what  to  think  or  do,  until  I  gave  direc¬ 
tions  and  command  to  dismiss  the  demons ; 
which,  when  done,  all  was  quiet  again,  and 
each  man  returned  to  his  lodgings,  and  since 
that  time,  until  the  present  occasion,  I  have 
never  joined  in  any  such  like  actions.” 

The  astrologer  was  silent,  and  so  were  all 
the  party.  At  length  the  justice,  having  re¬ 
covered  the  use  of  his  speech,  again  address¬ 
ed  Nicholas:  “And  so  you  failed,  it  seems; 
you  discovered  no  treasure  of  any  kind?” 

“  Truly  we  did  not,  justice,  and  the  true 
miscarriage  of  the  business  was  by  the  rea¬ 
son  of  so  many  people  being  present  at  the 
operation;  for  there  was  above  thirty,  some 
laughing,  others  deriding  us,  so  that  if  we 
had  not  dismissed  the  demons,  I  believe 
most  part  of  the  abbey  church  would  have 
been  blown  down,  for  the  sprits,  justice,  are 
marvellously  jealous  of  offence ;  and  secresy, 
strong  confidence,  and  knowledge,  are  neces¬ 
sary  towards  success  in  matters  of  this  kind." 

Dr.  Nicholas  Hart  now  held  his  peace,  and 
cautioned  the  whole  party  to  be  silent,  for 
fear  of  disturbing  the  inhabitants  of  Hang¬ 
man’s  Acre,  and  in  that  manner  rendering 
their  success  doubtful.  The  old  cottages  of 
the  Acre  now  began  to  appear,  looming 
largely  through  the  mist.  At  length,  the 
foremost  of  the  party  had  reached  the  build¬ 
ings,  where  he  stopped,  and  the  others  ha¬ 
ving  also  assembled,  they  all  waited  the 
directions  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Hart. 

That  learned  man.  after  taking  possession 
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of  the  hazel  rods,  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  party,  being,  however,  preceded  by 
his  attendant,  the  young  gipsy,  bearing  a 
torch  in  each  hand  to  light  the  astrologer's 
footsteps  as  he  advanced  slowly,  holding  the 
rods  between  his  lingers  in  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  manner. 

The  sparkling  eyes  of  the  gipsy  boy  show¬ 
ed  that  he  enjoyed  the  scene,  and  was  in¬ 
wardly  smiling  at  the  credulity  of  the  party, 
not  forgetting  even  that  of  Nicholas  himself. 
As  for  the  justice,  he  followed  the  astrologer’s 
steps  with  unsteady  pace  and  anxious  eye, 
while  the  constables,  and  bearers  of  spades 
and  pick-axes,  formed  a  kind  of  body-guard 
to  protect  the  representative  of  royalty. 

In  this  manner  they  traversed  many  a 
yard  of  ground,  moving  in  a  tortuous  direc¬ 
tion  over  the  muddy  field.  They  were  now 
approaching  the  spot  where  the  astrologer 
had  hidden  his  coins,  and  the  triumph  of  his 
art  would  have  been  complete  had  not  an 
unforeseen  accident  dashed  his  cup  of  success 
to  the  ground. 

The  eyes  of  all  the  party  were  naturally 
directed  to  the  divining  rods,  anxiously 
watching  the  first  indication  of  (^eir  myste¬ 
rious  power.  The  gipsy  boy,  that  he  might 
the  better  light  the  operator  in  his  course, 
moved  in  a  retrograde  manner,  with  his  face 
towards  the  astrologer. 

In  this  manner  the  singular  group  had 
nearly  reached  the  spot  where  the  operator 
intended  to  exhibit  his  skill,  when  the  boy’s 
quick  ear  was  attracted  by  a  slight  noise  in 
his  rear,  but  before  be  bad  time  to  turn  round, 
he  felt  himself  seized  by  the  hinder  part,  and 
as  quickly  rolled  in  the  mud,  while  a  huge 
dog,  holding  fast  to  his  garments  with  his 
teeth,  held  him  fast  prisoner,  and  prevented 
his  rising  from  his  muddy  couch.  At  the 
same  time  the  party  were  assailed  by  a 
slj  iwer  of  mud,  stones,  and  other  missiles, 
and  streams  of  filthy  water,  with  well-di¬ 
rected  aim,  soon  extinguished  the  torches,  I 
and  left  the  astrologer,  the  justice,  and  their 
followers,  to  grope  their  way  in  the  dark  in 
the  best  manner  they  could,  leaving  the 
gipsy  boy  a  captive  in  the  hand ^  of  their 
assailants. 

The  plans  of  the  justice  and  his  coadjutor 
had  not  been  carried  out  with  sufficient  se- 
cresy  to  prevent  their  becoming  known  to 
the  inhabitants  of  tlie  dismal  Acre  ;  still  they 
were  not  fully  aware  of  the  intentions  of 
their  visitors,  or  perhaps  they  would  not  have 
handled  them  so  roughly.  They  imagined 
the  justice  was  in  search  of  some  runaway, 
who  had  evaded  the  grasp  of  the  law,  and 
being  themselves  rather  a  lawless  set,  these 
runaways  from  justice  found  special  favor  in 
their  eyes;  and  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  honor 
they  never  betrayed  the  greatest  criminal 
who  entrusted  himself  in  their  hands. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  dreary  spot  osten¬ 
sibly  followed,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
the  business  of  fishermen,  but  the  most  profit¬ 
able  part  of  their  avocations 'was  smuggling, 
and  indeed  it  was  said  at  the  time,  by  cer¬ 


tain  malicious  people,  that  they  had  occa¬ 
sionally  dealings  with  such  a  man  as  Captain 
Richard  Armstrong.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is 
certain  that  whenever  they  took  a  fancy  they 
became  staunch  friends,  and  would  go  through 
fire  and  water  to  serve  their  acquaintance. 
A  case  of  this  kind  had  recently  occurred. 
They  had  under  their  protection,  at  the  time 
the  justice  and  the  astrologer  made  this  un¬ 
seasonable  visit,  a  youth  with  whom  the 
reader  is  already  acquainted. 

David  Watson,  when  disturbed  from  his 
uneasy  couch,  went,  as  we  are  aware,  in 
search  of  better  shelter.  Chance  directed 
his  footsteps  to  Hangman’s  Acre ;  and  it  so 
happened  that  the  door  of  the  first  cottage 
he  reached  was  ajar,  the  inmates  were  out, 
and  a  good  fire  was  blazing  in  the  chimney. 
Comforts  such  as  these  a  weary  man  could 
not  resist,  and  fearless  of  danger,  David  seat¬ 
ed  himself  before  the  fire,  and  soon  fell 
asleep. 

He  had  not  long  occupied  his  new  resting- 
place  when  a  young  woman  entered  the  cot¬ 
tage.  She  started  back  at  the  sight  of  a 
stranger,  but  the  prepossessing  appearance 
of  his  countenance,  as  he  calmly  slept,  soon 
reassured  her,  and  prevented  her  from  giving 
the  alarm  as  she  in  the  first  instance  in¬ 
tended.  Instead  of  doing  so,  she  heaped 
more  fuel  on  tbe  fire,  and  then  left  the  room 
to  consult  with  her  neighbors,  with  whom, 
after  a  short  absence,  she  returned. 

Much  interest  had  been  excited  among  the 
women  by  the  report  of  the  placid  and  inno¬ 
cent  looks  of  the  youth ;  but  during  their 
absence  the  sleep  of  David  had  become  less 
sound,  and  his  mind  was  again  haunted  by 
the  same  horrid  dream  by  which  he  had 
been  so  frequently  oppressed  while  in  his 
master’s  house. 

The  women  gazed  with  terror  on  his  dis¬ 
torted  features,  and  none  with  greater  than 
Mary  Benson,  the  young  girl  who  had  first 
entered-tlie  cottage.  The  elderly  portion  of 
the  women,  imagining  the  youth  was  in  a 
fit,  endeavored  to  rouse  him  from  his  sleep, 
and  in  this  they  were  very  soon  successful. 

When  thus  suddenly  awakened,  the  young 
citizen  stared  wildly  round  him,  then  looked 
mournfully  on  his  hands,  and  exclaimed  in  a 
whisper:  “There  is  no  blood  on  them!  it 
was  only  a  dream.”  And  then  gazing  round 
on  the  assembled  women,  he  spoke  in  a 
somewhat  louder  tone  :  “You  are  not  like 
the  officers  of  justice.” 

“  No,  my  poor  lad,”  said  one  of  the  elder 
women,  “  you  are  safe  from  them  in  Hang¬ 
man’s  Acre ;  it  is  not  a  very  pretty  name, 
but  it  is  as  secure  a  retreat  as  the  king’s  pal¬ 
ace.” 

“  What  misfortune  has  happened  to  you, 
that  made  you  come  here  for  safety  ?  ”  said 
Mary  Benson,  addressing  David  in  the  gen¬ 
tlest  tones;  “you  must  tell  us,  or  we  shall 
not  know  how  to  help  you.  Is  Justice  Nick- 
urn  from  Radclift’e.  at  your  heels !  ” 

“No,  no,  no,”  cried  David. at  tne  same 
time  hiding  his  head  in  his  hands.  “  Do  not 
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question  me,  my  good  girl — at  least  not  now, 
foi  I  feel  my  brain  is  reeling,  I  cannot  see.” 

And  as  he  spoke  a  sudden  change  came 
over  the  face  of  the  youth,  his  features  be¬ 
came  deeply  flushed,  his  eyes  were  blood¬ 
shot,  and  a  high  fever  had  seized  upon  him. 
His  answers  became  more  and  more  incohe¬ 
rent,  and  by  the  advice  of  the  ancient  dames, 
he  was  carefully  placed  in  bed,  the  good- 
natured  Mary  Benson,  whose  father’s  cottage 
he  had  entered,  taking  upon  herself  the  du¬ 
ties  of  a  nurse,  under  the  direction  of  one  of 
the  elder  females. 

Like  that  of  many  others  in  times  of  polit¬ 
ical  trouble,  when  party  persecution  destroys 
so  many  of  the  natural  ties  of  kindred,  and 
wrecks  the  hopes  and  fortunes  of  many  an 
affluent  family,  the  history  of  Mary  Benson’s 
childhood  was  wrapt  in  uncertainty. 

Mark  Benson,  the  old  fisherman  or  smug¬ 
gler  with  whom  she  lived,  had  brought  ber 
up  from  childhood,  and  he  and  his  wife  had 
treated  her  as  his  own  daughter,  and  at  the 
death  of  the  latter  she  had  assumed  the  en¬ 
tire  management  of  the  household  duties, 
from  which  she  had  been  spared  during  the 
lifetime  of  her  adopted  mother,  who  believ¬ 
ing  her  prottgc  to  be  well  connected,  had 
kept  her  as  much  as  possible  to  her  simple 
studies,  while  the  ruder  work  to  which  a 
fisherman’s  wife  is  subjected,  was  performed 
by  herseif. 

All  that  he  knew  of  the  parentage  of  Mary 
was,  that  during  the  troubles  of  the  latter 
end  of  the  reign  of  King  James  II.,  a  lady 
and  gentleman,  accompanied  by  a  child  about 
four  years  of  age,  came  late  at  night  to  Lime- 
house  Hole,  and  offered  Benson,  who  had 
just  anchored  his  boat  a  short  distance  from 
the  shore,  a  considerable  reward  if  he  would 
place  them  on  board  a  vessel  lying,  as  he  af¬ 
firmed,  in  Bugsby’s  Hole,  opposite  Blaekwall. 

The  fisherman  suspected  they  were  politi¬ 
cal  refugees,  a  class  of  offenders  ’against  the 
the  law  for  whose  arrest  large  rewards  were 
offered  in  those  days.  He,  however,  had  no 
political  bias,  and  although  his  moral  feelings 
and  actions,  when  placed  in  the  balance  of 
the  law,  might  have  been  found  deficient  in 
weight,  still  he  possessed  a  peculiar  kind  of 
truth  and  honesty,  or  what  he  was  pleased 
to  call  “honor.”  “Honor  among  thieves” 
was  an  old  adage  by  which  he  framed  his 
conduct,  and  as  he  placed  almost  every  crim¬ 
inal  and  runaway  in  nearly  the  same  cate¬ 
gory,  it  gave  ample  bounds  for  the  exertion 
of  bis  kindness,  and  in  no  single  instance  had 
he  been  known  to  betray  an  unfortunate  or 
guilty  man  who  had  relied  on  his  “  honor.” 

Accordingly,  he  never  considered  whether 
he  was  aiding  the  escape  of  a  political  offen¬ 
der,  and  losing  the  chance  of  a  large  pecuni¬ 
ary  reward,  when  he  agreed  to  put  the  lady 
and  gentleman  with  their  child  on  board  the 
ood  bark  L’Bspoir,  then  lying  in  Bugs¬ 
y’s  Hole.  He  therefore  accepted  their 
proffered  pay,  and  wind  and  tide  both  serv¬ 
ing,  he  soon  reached  the  appointed  spot. 

There  he  found  the  vessel ;  the  tide  had 


just  commenced  to  ebb,  the  wind  was  blow 
ing  strongly  from  the  most  favorable  quarter, 
the  sails  were  filling,  and  the  ship  under 
weigh.  With  some  difficulty  he  succeeded 
in  placing  the  gentleman  and  his  wife  on 
board,  when  the  crew  of  the  L’Espoir, 
alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  certain  suspi¬ 
cious  signals  on  shore,  suddenly  hoisted  all 
sail,  put  the  vessel  before  the  wind,  and  being 
a  quick  sailer,  she  was  soon  out  of  sight. 

The  bewildered  fisherman  was  conse¬ 
quently  left  with  the  child  still  in  his  charge. 
He  spread  all  the  canvass  he  had  at  his  dispo¬ 
sal,  and  assisted  the  progress  of  his  boat  with 
hie  oars,  but  it  was  all  in  vain,  he  was  unable 
to  overtake  the  French  vessel,  and  returned 
slowly  back  to  his  anchorage  at  Limehouse 
Hole,  for  the  tide  was  strong  against  him. 

Having  carefully  landed  his  living  freight, 
he  repaired  to  his  cottage,  rather  doubtful 
as  to  the  reception  he  should  meet  with 
from  his  wife.  As  it  happened  all  went  off 
well,  the  little  stranger  and  himself  were 
both  kindly  received,  and  as  the  fisherman’s 
wife  was  without  a  family,  the  child  was 
adopted  without  further  ado,  neither  Ben¬ 
son  n or^iis  wife  bestowing  a  thought  on  the 
probable  return  of  the  parents  to  claim  their 
child.  And  thus  bad  Mary  Benson  grown 
up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  beneath  the  roof 
tree  of  her  adopted  parents. 

Mary  was  of  the  middle  height,  rather  ro¬ 
bust  than  otherwise,  her  dark  eyes,  long  lash¬ 
es,  fully-developed  lips,  and  the  dark  hue  ot 
her  skin,  as  soft  as  velvet,  seemed  to  intimate 
that  she  was  born  in  some  sunny  southern 
clime,  in  Italy,  or  mode  probably  in  Spain. 
In  the  materials  of  her  dress  she  differed  but 
little  from  the  daughters  and  wives  of  the 
fishermen,  but  having  had  more  time  upon 
her  hands,  she  had  acquired  a  habit  of  mak 
ing  them  with  more  taste,  and  putting  them 
on  more  tidily,  and  at  the  same  time  her 
person  and  dwelling  had  a  greater  degree  of 
neatness  about  them  than  her  neighbors. 

Such  was  David  Watson’s  nurse,  and  a 
more  kind-hearted  girl  could  not  have  been 
chosen  for  the  purpose. 

The  exhaustion  occasioned  by  his  violent 
bodily  exertions,  and  his  mental  distress,  had 
thrown  our  runaway  apprentice,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  into  a  violent  fever,  and  weeks 
passed  by  before  his  return  to  a  state  of  con¬ 
valescence,  at  which  he  had  never  arrived 
had  it  not  been  for  the  constant  attention  of 
his  nurse,  and  his  own  excellent  constitution. 

It  was  during  the  time  he  was  suffering 
under  his  malady  that  Dr.  Nicholas  Hart  ana 
the  justice  of  Radcliffe  ventured  on  the  cele¬ 
brated  quest  of  which  we  have  given  an 
account,  and  their  violent  attack  on  the  as¬ 
trologer  and  his  party  chiefly  arose  from  an 
idea  which  possessed  their  minds,  that  the 
authorities  of  Radcliffe  were  in  search  of  the 
youth  who  by  this  time  was  firmly  installed 
under  their  protection. 

The  young  gipsy,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
been  left  behind  by  his  retreating  party 
firmly  pinned  to  the  ground  by  the  dog.  Hi 
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was  for  some  time  unnoticed  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Acre,  and  when  at  length  his 
situation  was  discovered  by  the  growling  of 
t’ne  dog,  he  was  at  once  released,  and  ordered 
about  his  business. 

Most  people  in  his  situation  would  have 
gladly  obeyed  the  command,  but  our  young 
spy  had  seen  sufficient,  during  his  prostrate 
position  in  the  mud,  to  excite  his  curiosity. 
There  was  some  mystery  attached  to  the 
sudden  outbreak  of  the  fishermen,  and  as  he 
had  been  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  eaves¬ 
dropping,  he  merely  retreated  to  a  short  dis¬ 
tance,  until  he  imagined  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  cottages  had  again  retired  to  rest,  and 
then  he  returned,  creeping  stealthily  along 
the  fronts  of  the  houses,  and  listening  with 
an  ear  quickened  by  the  curiosity  to  every 
sound  that  issued,  but  with  the  exception  of 
a  slight  murmuring  of  voices,  he  heard  noth¬ 
ing  he  could  deem  suspicious. 

A  solitary  light  at  the  window  of  the  first 
or  upper  floor  of  one  of  the  cottages  attracted 
his  attention ;  there  he  imagined,  if  any 
where,  the  mystery  lay.  He  saw  presently 
the  shadow  of  a  female  form  cast  upon  the 
oiled  paper  of  the  window,  which  served  at 
once  as  a  glass  and  a  window  blind.  The 
figure  carried  in  its  hand  a  cup,  containing 
some  steaming  liquid,  and  he  heard  a  silvery 
female  voice,  but  the  distance  at  which  the 
urchin  stood  rendered  the  words  indistinct. 

Being  as  light  of  foot  as  he  was  quick  of 
apprehension,  he  prepared  to  scale  the  win¬ 
dow,  which  was  at  no  great  height  from  the 
ground,  in  order  that  he  might  see  and  listen 
more  conveniently  to^vhat  was  going  on: 
he  had  just  time  t*o  perceive  an  emaciated 
youth  resting  on  a  truckle  bed,  and  tended 
by  a  young  female  who  offered  him  a  refresh¬ 
ing  mess  of  pottage  ;  he  had  just  time  to 
imagine  that  he  recognized  in  the  patient  the 
youth  he  had  tracked  to  and  from  the  jewel¬ 
ler’s  house  in  the  city,  when  the  low  growl 
of  a  dog  warned  him  of  the  perilous  position 
in  which  he  was  placed  ;  he,  therefore,  im¬ 
mediately  sprang  to  the  ground,  and  took  to 
his  heels  as  speedily  as  possible. 

So  quickly,  indeed,  did  he  get  over  the 
ground,  that  he  reached  the  astrologer’s 
home  before  that  worthy  person  had  retired 
to  rest,  and  he  found  him  recruiting  his  ex¬ 
hausted  forces  by  potent  draughts  of  hot  rum 
and  water,  the  fragrant  fumes  of  which  min¬ 
gled  strangely  with  the  more  pungent  odor 
of  the  smoke  of  tobacco. 

The  young  gipsy  being  introduced  to  Old 
Nicholas,  immediately  related  to  him  the  im¬ 
portant  discovery  he  had  made,  from  which 
there  was  a  promise  of  much  profit  as  well 
as  fame ;  for  a  reward  had  been  offered  for 
the  discovery  of  the  youth,  and  Nicholas  de¬ 
termined  to  claim  some  merit  to  himself  for 
his  prognostications  on  the  clay  Frank  For¬ 
man  was  examined  before  the  justice,  for  he 
was  firmly  persuaded  in  his  own  mind  that 
Frank  and  the  murderer  were  the  same  per¬ 
son. 

He  did  not,  however,  feel  inclined  to  pro- 
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ceed  any  further  in  the  business  before  the 
morning,  for  he  began  to  be  cautious  of  ex¬ 
cursions  by  night,  and  especially  among  such 
an  unceremonious  community  as  that  of 
Hangman’s  Acre,  so  making  up  a  rude  bed 
for  his  young  coadjutor,  who  was  too  slip¬ 
pery  a  character  to  be  trusted  at  large,  he 
retired  to  rest,  resolving  to  repair  to  the  jus¬ 
tice  in  the  morning,  and  persuade  him  to 
proceed  with  all  the  force  he  could  muster 
to  arrest  the  murderer — the  opportunity 
would  also  be  better,  for  most  of  the  men 
would  be  away  from  home. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OLD  NICHOLAS  SETS  UP  FOR  HIMSELF. 

Let  us  mate  an  honorable  retreat, 

Though  not  with  bag  and  baggage, 

Yet  with  scrip  and  serippage. 

The  descent  of  the  young  gipsy  from  the 
window  of  the  cottage,  although  it  was  ac¬ 
complished  with  little  noise,  was  neverthe¬ 
less  not  unnoticed  by  the  watchful  nurse  of 
David  Watson  ;  and  as  by  this  time  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  youth  was  well  known  to  Maiy 
Benson,  and  partially  so  to  the  other  inhabi 
tants  of  the  Acre,  she  was  consequently 
aware  of  the  extreme  danger  of  his  remain¬ 
ing  where  he  was  any  longer ;  for  the  visit 
of  the  justice  on  the  previous  night  was  at¬ 
tributed  to  an  endeavor  to  discover  her  pa¬ 
tient,  and  the  presumed  knowledge  after¬ 
wards  acquired  by  the  young  spy,  rendered 
his  situation  still  more  perilous. 

On  these  accounts  she  determined,  with  all 
the  quickness  and  energy  for  which  woman 
is  so  frequently  distinguished,  when  the  feel¬ 
ings  are  deeply  interested,  that  her  patient 
should  be  removed  without  delay,  for  she 
anticipated  an  early  return  of  the  justice  ancT 
his  myrmidons.  She  accordingly  approach¬ 
ed  the  bedside  of  her  patient,  and  perceiving 
that  he  was  awake,  she  observed — 

“  You  are  much  better  now,  David.  I 
have  something  to  say  to  you ;  do  you  think 
you  could  listen  and  understand  me?” 

“  I  always  understand  you,”  he  answered 
languidly,  “  even  when  you  do  not  speak." 
but  what  have  you  to  say?” 

“  That  it  were  better  for  you  to  be  removed 
from  this  damp  spot — why,  bless  you,  you 
would  have  been  well  long  ago  if  the  place 
had  not  been  so  damp.  Do  you  think  you 
are  strong  enough  for  a  short  journey  ?” 

“  I  feel  very  weak,”  he  replied  ;  “  but  if 
you  think  it  best,  Mary  ” — and  he  placed  his 
hand  on  hers  as  it  lay  on  the  bed,  and  look¬ 
ing  in  her  face  he  beheld  her  dark  eye  fixed 
intently  on  his  pallid  face.  No  word  of  love 
had  yet  been  uttered  by  either,  but  that  sin 
gle  look  was  sufficient ;  he  knew  her  heart 
at  once,  and  sighed  and  thought  of  Jane. 
Little  more  was  said  by  either,  for  Mary, 
knowing  her  patient’s  weakness,  and  that  all 
his  strength  would  be  needed  in  the  effort  of 
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removing,  restrained  her  feelings  and  check¬ 
ed  her  speech.  She  did  not  the  less  busy 
herself  in  preparations  for  the  removal  of 
David,  her  intention  being  approved  of  by 
all ;  and  so  well  did  she  carry  out  these  in¬ 
tentions,  that  before  daylight  they  were  far 
on  the  road  towards  Hainault  Forest,  where 
a  relation  of  old  Benson,  a  fisherman  of  Bark¬ 
ing,  had  a  cottage,  convenient  both  for  smug¬ 
gling  and  poaching,  two  forbidden  practices 
in  which  he  largely  indulged  himself,  and 
that  without  the  least  remorse  of  conscience. 

Well  it  was  for  the  youth  that  his  provi¬ 
dent  nurse  had  been  so  active  in  the  mea¬ 
sures  she  had  taken ;  for  the  bell  of  St  Paul’s 
had  scarcely  sounded  ten  before  the  justice 
and  his  train  were  seen  advancing  over 
the  ground  in  the  direction  of  the  Acre. 
The  women  and  a  few  old  men  were  all  that 
were  left  to  receive  them,  for  the  young 
men  had  purposely  kept  out  of  the  way  ; 
some  repairing  to  their  usual  avocations,  and 
others  spreading  themselves  over  the  coun¬ 
try  to  watch  against  any  danger  that  might 
threaten  the  party  who  conveyed  the  sick 
youth. 

At  length  the  justice  reached  the  cottages, 
and  going  up  to  Benson’s  dwelling,  which 
the  gipsy  boy  had  pointed  out,  he  demanded 
who  occupied  that  cottage. 

“  Mark  Benson,”  was  the  reply. 

“  And  where  is  Mark  Benson?”  said  the 
justice,  sternly. 

“  On  the  river,  I  suppose,”  said  an  old  wo¬ 
man  ;  “  'tis  there  he  seeks  his  living  for  him¬ 
self  and  his  daughter.” 

“  His  daughter !  then,  she  is  within,  I  sup¬ 
pose,”  he  said. 

“  Indeed,  she  is  not ;  she  has  gone  to  the 
boat  also,  to  mend  her  father’s  nets;  she’ll 
not  be  back  till  noon.” 

“Well,  no  matter,”  continued  the  justice, 
“  we  must  enter  the  house ;  a  dreadful  mur¬ 
der  has  been  attempted,  and  the  culprit  is,  I 
well  know,  concealed  in  Benson’s  house.” 

“  If  your  worship  will  break  open  a  poor 
man’s  door  when  he  is  absent,  it  is  not  us 
weak  women  can  oppose  you,”  said  a  sturdy 
female,  who  seemed  well  able  to  defend 
herself  against  any  two  of  the  justice’s  re¬ 
tinue. 

The  justice  looked  rather  doubtingly  at 
the  speaker ;  but  perceiving  no  appearance 
of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  assembled  wo¬ 
men,  he  ordered  two  of  his  followers  to  effect 
an  entrance,  and  he  then  entered  the  humble 
dwelling  and  mounted  into  the  upper  room, 
indicated  by  the  gipsj?  boy  as  that  in  which 
the  man  they  sought  was  to  be  found.  But 
the  room  had  no  appearance  of  having  been 
lately  occupied  by  a  sick  man.  The  bed 
was  neatly  made,  a  few  articles  of  female 
wearing  apparel  were  in  various  parts  of  the 
room,  and  everything  indicated  the  bed-room 
of  a  young  woman  of  the  station  of  Benson’s 
daughter. 

Being  thus  disappointed  of  his  prey,  the 
justice  turned  fiercely  round  to  the  youn? 
«py,  and  accused  him  of  having  deceived 


him.  “  You  beggar’s  brat,”  he  exclaimed, 

“  am  I  to  be  dragged  away  from  home  to 
this  filthy  spot,  on  such  a  wild-goose  errand 
as  this,  by  a  ragged  imp  like  you  ?” 

“  I  saw  the  sick  man  on  that  bed  last 
night,”  answered  the  gipsy  hoy,  “  and  I  saw 
the  young  woman  standing  where  you  are 
now ;  she  had  a  cup  in  her  hand,  and  was 
feeding  the  man.” 

“  Why,  you  mendacious  young  rascal,  how 
could  you  see  through  these  paper  panes  ?” 
growled  his  interrogator. 

“  This  is  where  I  looked  through,”  re¬ 
turned  the  lad  ;  and  he  placed  his  finger  on 
a  torn  portion  of  one  of  the  panes,  which 
went  back  and  returned  to  its  place  like  a 
valve  when  the  pressure  was  removed  ;  and 
the  young  urchin  grinned  at  the  puzzled  jus¬ 
tice,  who,  descending  the  stairs,  again  gave 
orders  that  all  the  other  cottages  should  be 
searched.  But  it  was  all  in  vain  ;  the  bird 
had  flown  if  it  had  ever  rested  there,  and  the 
foiled  party  returned  to  Radcliffe  in  a  veiy 
ill  humor. 

There  was  one  among  them,  however, 
who  was  not  as  yet  disheartened;  he  was 
certain  he  was  in  the  right  track,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  follow  it  up  ;  but  he  made  up  his 
mind  that  this  time  no  one  should  share  in 
his  enterprise.  This  individual  was  the  as¬ 
trologer,  Nicholas  Hart.  It  had  occurred  to 
the  fertile  mind  of  this  worthy  man  that  the 
possession  of  the  secret  of  the  murder,  or  at¬ 
tempted  murder,  coupled  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  movements  of  the  fugitive,  might  be 
turned  to  account  in  various  ways — each  of  * 
them  much  more  profitable  than  the  mere 
reward  offered  for  his  apprehension,  the 
blood-money  itself,  or  the  Newgate  ticket 
with  all  its  immunities. 

As  soon  as  old  Nicholas  had  determined 
on  the  course  he  intended  to  pursue,  he  re¬ 
paired  to  his  own  house,  and  having  disguised 
himself  as  a  countryman,  first  removing  his 
long  grey  beard,  for  it  was  merely  an  appen¬ 
dage  to  his  chin,  and  intended  to  he  put 
aside  when  it  suited  its  master’s  purpose- 
As  the  old  man  left  his  dwelling  he  attracted 
no  notice,  for  he  was  in  the  habit  of  receiv¬ 
ing  visits  from  countrymen  in  search  of  stolen 
property  cr  the  means  of  removing  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  witchcraft. 

In  this  costume  he  proceeded,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  Stepney;  and  thus,  by  a  circuit¬ 
ous  route,  he  reached  the  noted  Acre,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  row  of  houses  furthest  from 
Radcliffe ;  here  he  entered  into  conversation 
with  the  women,  and  purchased  a  few  fish, 
but  being  unable  to  elicit  any  information 
that  would  answer  his  purpose,  he  bent  his 
steps  to  the  Jacobus’s  Head,  under  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  having  his  provisiou  cooked  :  for  he 
knew  it  to  be  a  place  of  general  rendezvous 
for  many  of  the  wanderers  by  the  waterside. 

The  company  assembled  on  this  occasion 
were  of  the  usual  description,  and  among 
them  was  our  old  acquaintance,  Captain 
Richard  Armstrong,  who,  much  against  his 
wish,  had  been  detained  in  the  river  for  the 
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want  of  a  freight,  in  consequence  of  losing 
the  assistance  of  his  patron  Borosky.  He 
was  consequently  in  none  of  his  best  humors, 
and  answered  the  inquiries  of  the  pretended 
countryman  in  a  rude  or  insulting  manner, 
while  all  attempts  to  draw  him  into  familiar 
conversation  seemed  likely  to  fail ;  when 
Nicholas,  who  well  knew  how  to  open  the 
coldest  heart,  either  by  terror  or  apparent 
kindness,  imagined  he  had  discovered  the 
means  of  gaining  Dick  Armstrong’s  confi¬ 
dence,  but  these  means  were  so  apparently 
inconsistent  with  his  appearance,  that  he  at 
first  hesitated. 

At  length,  seeing  no  other  means  of  attain¬ 
ing  his  end,  he  again  addressed  the  captain : 
“I  am  b*t  a  rude,  uncultivated  man,  master, 
and  poor  enough  withal,  God  knows !  but 
when  one’s  heart  is  set  upon  an  object,  one 
can  afford  at  times  to  be  extravagant.” 

“  Humph,”  said  the  captain,  with  a  shrug 
of  his  shoulders  ;  “  and  what  care  I  for  that, 
old  man  !  that  cursed  affair  the  other  day  has 
prevented  my  being  extravagant,  as  you  call 
it,  for  some  time.  Ah !  he  was  a  clever  fel¬ 
low,  but  a  confounded  rogue.” 

“  Well,  now,  see  there,  only  think,  why  I 
have  been  so  uncommonly  pleased  to-day, 
that  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  have  a 
bowl  of  punch,  if  I  could  get  any  one  to  par¬ 
take  of  it  with  me.  If  I  had  known  you  a 
little  longer,  captain,  as  I  hear  you  are 
called,  I  should  ask  you,  as  they  say  in  the 
City,  to  honor  me  by  drinking  with  me,”  ob¬ 
served  the  countryman. 

*  “  You  need  be  under  no  particular  diffi¬ 
culty  on  that  point,  messmate,  for  I  have 
drank  in  a  much  worse  crib  than  the  parlor 
of  the  Jacobus’s  Head,  with  much  worse 
company  than  yours,  and,  most  decidedly, 
liquors  which  can  bear  no  comparison  with 
the  landlord’s  punch  ;  so  if  you  will  order  it, 
I’ll  give  you  a  helping  hand  to  drink  it,  at 
any  rate.” 

The  punch  was  accordingly  ordered,  and 
after  the  captain  had  swallowed  the  first  two 
or  three  glasses,  he  became  rather  more 
communicative,  and  when  the  disguised  as¬ 
trologer  informed  him  that  he  was  in  search 
of  a  youth,  the  son  of  a  friend  of  his,  who 
had  left  his  home,  and  had  been  seen,  it  was 
said,  in  these  parts,  the  excited  man  declared 
that,  “  by  the  Lord  Harry,  that  youth  had 
better  not  come  within  his  clutches.” 

The  countryman  observed  that  “  he  was 
sorry  to  hear  this,  for  his  friend’s  sake ;  in 
what  manner  had  the  youth  offended  the 
captain?  perhaps  the  offence  was  uninten¬ 
tional?” 

“  I  care  not  whether  he  intended  it  or 
not,”  observed  the  skipper,  “but  this  I 
know,  he  has  been  the  cause  of  one  of  my 
best  friends  being  locked  up  ;  but  if  I  once 
fall  foul  of  him,  he’ll  be  well  battened  under 
hatches  in  a  short  time,  and  a  pleasant  voy¬ 
age  I  rather  think  he  will  have  across  the 
Atlantic and  the  captain  grinned  a  ghastly 
gmile  at  the  pleasing  anticipation. 

“  But  have  you  no  idea  where  the  youth 


is  to  be  found?”  said  the  astrologer,  for  he 
plainly  saw  the  party  the  skipper  6poke  of 
was  the  young  citizen  who  had  rescued 
Borosky’s  wife,  and  at  the  same  time  he  im¬ 
agined  it  was  the  same  person  as  the  runa¬ 
way  apprentice  he  was  in  search  of. 

“  If  l  know  where  he  is  to  be  found,  but 
by  the  Mass !  did  I  know  that,  I  should  soon 
be  at  his  heels;  I  thought  I  had  him  this 
morning,  but  it  was  another  lad  about  his 
age.”  .  . 

“  Ay,  indeed,”  said  Nicholas,  “  and  where 
did  you  meet  with  him  ?” 

“  Beyond  the  Hangman’s  Acre,”  he  an¬ 
swered  ;  “  it  was  a  sick  youth  they  were 
conveying  to  a  more  healthy  spot,  they  said.” 

“  Do  you  know  where?”  eagerly  asked 
old  Nicholas ;  “  not  that  it  matters  though, 
for  it  cannot  be  the  youth  I  seek ;  and  yet 
there  is  a  mystery  in  this  I  would  fain  un¬ 
riddle,”  muttered  the  astrologer,  to  himself: 
and  then  again  addressing  the  skipper,  he  re¬ 
peated  his  question. 

“  Why,  as  to  that,  old  gentleman,  I  am  not 
much  wiser  than  yourself,  but  from  what  I 
could  gather,  they  were  going  to  some  place 
nearHainault  Forest;  bnt  come,  here’s  to  your 
health,  old  man,  and  as  the  punch  is  out, 
and  the  boat  waiting  for  me,  I  must  bid  you 
farewell and  so  saying,  Captain  Richard 
Armstrong  rose  from  his  seat,  and  leaving 
the  Jacobus’s  head,  he  proceeded  to  the 
water  side,  where  a  boat  was  already  wait¬ 
ing  to  convey  him  to  town. 

The  more  the  astrologer  thought  of  the 
sick  youth,  the  more  suspicious  did  the  case 
appear  to  be  ;  the  young  stranger  he  had 
seen  before  the  justice,  was  hale  and  hearty 
at  the  time,  and  although  he  might  have 
been  smitten  with  sudden  illness,  it  could 
hardly  have  reduced  him  so  rapidly  to  the 
state  of  the  patient  under  the  care  of  the  de¬ 
nizens  of  the  Hangman’s  Acre.  In  this6tate 
of  doubt  he  determined  on  pursuing  his  re¬ 
searches  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hainault 
Forest. 

Meantime,  the  worthy  captain  of  the 
Sea  Snake,  for  that,  was  the  name  of  Arm¬ 
strong’s  vessel,  was  quietly  proceeding  up 
the  river  ;  his  boat,  however,  did  not  keep  a 
direct  course,  but  moved  in  a  kind  of  zig¬ 
zag  path,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  seeking 
or  avoiding  some  object. 

At  length,  when  nearly  opposite  the  spot 
where  the  River  of  Wells,  or  Fleet  Ditch, 
emptied  its  filthy  stream  into  the  waters  of 
the  Thames,  the  captain  raised  himself  up 
from  the  reclining  position  in  which  he  had 
hitherto  indulged,  and  bidding  the  rowers  lie 
upon  their  oars,  he  drew  from  his  pockets  a 
pair  of  pistols,  and  having  carefully  exam¬ 
ined  the  priming,  and  ascertained  that  they 
were  loaded,  he  laid  them  down  by  his  side. 
He  then  drew  forth  several  short  swords, 
from  a  species  of  hiding  place  in  the  bottom 
of  the  boat,  and  having  selected  one  for  him¬ 
self,  he  distributed  the  rest  among  his  crew, 
and  directed  their  attention  to  a  small  boat 
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somewhat  ahead  of  them,  and  near  to  the 
Southwark  side  of  the  river. 

The  object  Armstrong  had  in  view  seemed 
to  be  weli  understood  by  his  men,  and  again 
resuming  their  oars,  they  directed  the  boat’s 
course  towards  the  small  craft  the  captain 
had  pointed  out.  It  was  not  long  before  they 
came  within  hail,  and  Armstrong,  in  a  sten¬ 
torian  voice,  called  out  to  them  to  put  their 
head  about,  and  row  to  the  old  Barge  House 
Ferry. 

At  the  time  at  which  the  events  we  are  re¬ 
lating  occurred,  the  spot  on  which  the  ferry- 
house  was  built  was  occupied  by  a  few  fisher¬ 
men’s  huts,  built  near  the  waterside,  while  in 
the  rear  of  the  buildings  extended  a  large 
space  of  low  marshy  ground,  covered  with 
weeds  and  rank  grass ;  but  here  and  there 
varied  by  a  patch  of  land  which  had  been, 
as  it  were,  reclaimed  from  the  waste,  and 
protected  from  the  overflow  of  the  waters, 
excepting  in  the  case  of  extremely  high 
tides. 

The  police  of  the  metropolis  was  at  this 
time  extremely  inefficient,  and  more  parti¬ 
cularly  so  on  the  south-side  of  the  river,  while 
the  river  itself  was  almost  at  the  mercy  of 
numerous  gangs  of  thieves,  known  under  the 
designation  of  “  river  pirates.” 

The  crew  of  the  small  boat  at  first  refused 
to  obey  the  orders  of  Armstrong,  and  endea¬ 
vored  to  escape  by  more  lustily  plying  their 
oars,  but  their  efforts  were  in  vain,  their  pur¬ 
suers  were  close  in  their  wake,  and  the  glit¬ 
ter  of  the  sabres,  as  they  lay  naked  on  the 
thwarts  of  the  boat,  together  with  the  omin¬ 
ous  click  of  the  captain’s  pistols,  soon  induced 
them  to  change  their  mind,  and  they  put  in 
at  Old  Barge  Stairs,  hotly  followed  by  the 
boat  of  the  Sea  Snake,  the  crew  of  which, 
arming  themselves  as  they  approached  the 
banks,  leaped  quickly  on  shore,  as  soon  as 
their  keel  touched  the  strand. 

The  little  boat  they  had  thus  forced  on 
shore  was  manned  by  two  rowers,  and  two 
officers  of  the  law,  one  of  them  the  constable 
of  Radcliffe,  who  were  conducting  our  old 
acquaintance  Captain  Borosky,  to  town,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  examined  before  a 
magistrate,  residing  near  the  spot  where  the 
first  outrage  had  been  committed. 

For  a  moment  only  did  any  idea  of  resist¬ 
ance  enter  the  breasts  of  the  constable  and 
bis  assistants,  and  the  formidable  appearance 
of  Armstrong  and  his  men  soon  put  this  no¬ 
tion  to  flight,  while  they  took  to  their  heels 
with  great  alacrity,  and  did  not  stop  until 
they  were  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  shore. 

Borosky  was  thus  left  alone  in  the  boat, 
but  heavily  ironed ;  and  as  the  keys  by  which 
his  manacles  could  be  unfastened  were  in  the 
constable’s  pocket,  his  rescuers  were  obliged, 
per  force,  to  remove  him  to  their  own  boat 
in  this  uneasy  condition,  for  it  would  be  the 
work  of  some  time  to  file  offhis  irons.  One  of 
the  crew  however  commenced  the  attempt 
at  once,  and  by  the  time  they  had  reached 
the  side  of  the  Sea  Snake,  the  prisoner  had 
recovered  the  liberty  of  his  legs,  and  when 


I  on  deck  the  remainder  of  his  fetters  were  also 
removed. 

As  soon  as  he  had  recovered  the  use  of  his 
limbs,  he  strode  the  deck  of  the  little  bark 
with  all  the  rage  of  a  madman,  uttering  the 
bitterest  curses  against  his  wife  and  the 
stranger  youth  ;  nor  were  the  persuasions  of 
his  friend  the  skipper  of  any  avail,  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time,  to  subdue  the  noisy  violence 
of  his  anger;  but  as  there  must  be  a  cessa¬ 
tion  of  every  violent  effort,  our  infuriated  Pole 
at  length  seated  himself  in  moody  silence, 
revolving  schemes  of  vengeance  in  his  dis¬ 
tracted  mind. 

Seeing  him  thus  in  a  collected  state,  the  cap¬ 
tain  approached  Borosky,  and  placing  his  hand 
on  his  shoulder,  addressed  him :  “  Why, 
mate,  you  are  more  easily  cast  down  than  I 
imagined  you  would  have  been.  All’s  well, 
yet :  you  know  where  to  find  your  wife  !  ano¬ 
ther  bold  attempt  may  be  successful,  and  she 
will  not  always  meet  with  youngsters,  like 
him  of  the  other  night,  to  take  up  the  cud¬ 
gels  in  her  defence.  By-the-bye,  Borosky, 
do  you  think  they  ever  saw  each  other  be¬ 
fore  1” 

“  I  never  knew  of  it  before,”  replied  the 
Pole ;  “  but  you  must  be  blind  indeed  if  you 
could  not  see  how  well  they  were  acquaint¬ 
ed;  but,  by  Father  Abraham,  should  I  again 
meet  the  stripling,  he  shall  remember  what 
it  is  to  rouse  the  jealousy  of  one  of  our 
tribe.’  ” 

“  Why,  man,”  cried  the  astonished  skipper, 

“  one  would  think  your  wife  and  you  had 
been  on  excellent  terms ;  what  ought  you  to  * 
care  for  her  intrigues  with  a  stranger?  you 
and  she  were  not  on  the  most  familiar  terms, 

I  think.’ 

“  I  tell  thee.  Armstrong,  I  feel  the  deadliest 
hatred  for  the  youth,  and  for  that  Jezabel — 
no  wonder  she  was  so  eager  to  leave  my 
roof,”  pursued  Borosky,  bitterly,  striking  bis 
clenched  hand  against  his  forehead ;  and, 
rising  hastily,  he  again  paced  the  deck  in  an 
agitated  manner. 

“  Well,  well,  my  old  friend,”  observed  the 
captain;  I’ll  not  be  behindhand  with  you  in 
in  hate,  and  good  reason  too,  i'or  I  have  lost 
my  passengers  a  good  fortnight’s  time,  and 
your  assistance  in  finding  me  another  living 
freight — let  me  but  catch  the  youth,  and  he 
shall  find  that  a  berth  on  board  the  Sea 
Snake  is  not  quite  so  pleasant  as  a  6iiug 
room,  a  blazing  fire,  and  a  willing  damsel 
by  his  side.  But,  Borosky,  when  think  you 
we  shall  be  able  again  to  put  to  sea?” 

“  I  know  not,”  muttered  the  other,  “  for 
while  this  breeze  is  blowing  on  shore,  I 
scarcely  dare  to  show  my  face,  but  I  already 
have  some  twelve  or  fifteen  likely  young 
fellows  close  under  hatches  in  St.  Katherine’s, 
and,  if  I  have  any  luck,  in  a  fortnight  you 
may  be  under  way  once  more.” 

“  And  in  order,”  observed  Armstrong. 

“  that  time  may  not  hang  heavily.  I'll  set  all 
hands  to  work  to  endeavor  to  disco\'er  that 
stranger  youth,  and  I  have  no  doubt  you 
will  ns:  f  .  me,  for  the  love  you  bear  your 
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wife  !”  he  continued,  with  something  like  a 
sneer. 

But  Borosky,  with  a  scorching  glance,  at 
once  checked  his  mirth,  and  the  skipper 
again  relapsed  into  his  usual  state  of  tacitur- 
nity. 

Not  the  less,  however,  did  both  parties  en¬ 
deavor  to  place  themselves  on  the  track  of 
the  young  champion  by  whom  Caroline  Bo¬ 
rosky  had  been  saved  from  the  tender  mer¬ 
cies  of  her  husband,  and  Capt.  Richard  Arm¬ 
strong  of  the  bark  Sea  Snake. 

To  effect  this  laudable  object,  both  of 
them  repaired  on  the  following  morning  to 
the  residence  of  Doctor  Nicholas  Hart,  but 
on  their  arrival  they  discovered,  to  their 
mortification,  that  the  doctor  was  absent, 
gone  no  one  knew  whither.  In  this  dilem¬ 
ma  they  were  obliged  to  rely  on  their  own 
judgment,  and  it  was  ultimately  agreed  that 
the  movements  of  Boroskv’s  wife,  and  the 
house  in  which  she  lived,  should  be  closely 
watched;  but  then,  by  whom  was  this  duty 
to  be  performed ;  neither  Borosky  nor  the 
skipper  could  properly  take  a  prominent 
part  in  the  business,  for  they  were  too  well 
known.  Some  one  among  the  crew  who 
had  witnessed  the  encounter,  appeared  to  be 
the  most  fitted  for  the  task,  and.  after  much 
consultation,  it  was  resolved  that  Old  Ben 
should  be  sent  on  the  expedition. 

It  may  seem  to  ordinary  capacities  that  a 
younger  man  might  have  answered  the  pur¬ 
pose  better — but  th#re  were  many  good 
reasons  for  the.  selection  the  contrivers  of  the 
plot  had  made.  Old  Ben  seldom  slept — was 
not  likely  to  leave  his  post — and  although 
never  behindhand  in  partaking  of  his  glass, 
he  was  never  known  to  be  drunk. 

At  the  corner  of  King-street,  and  com¬ 
manding  a  good  view  of  Mr.  Campbell’s 
house,  there  existed  in  those  days,  and  per¬ 
haps  exists  at  the  present  time,  a  snug  and 
respectable  house  of  entertainment,  called 
“  Old  Hick’s  Head.’’  And  Old  Ben,  having 
received  a  complete  new  suit  of  rigging,  and 
being  well  furnished  with  cash,  was  for¬ 
warded  to  town.  He  introduced  himself  as 
a  retired  pensioner,  and  having  inspected 
the  lodgings  the  host  had  to  let,  he  chose  a 
room  on, the  second-floor,  from  which  he  had 
a  complete  view  of  Mr.  Campbell’s  house. 

Here  he  installed  himself  in  an  arm-chair, 
close  by  the  window,  and  having  given  orders 
that  attention  should  be  paid  to  his  bodily 
comforts,  by  supplying  him  with  food  at  pro¬ 
per  intervals,  he  charged  his  pipe  from  a 
box  containing  real  Maryland,  and  taking  a 
long  breath,  he  filled  his  mouth  with  its 
pleasant  fumes,  and  parting  leisurely  with 
the  smoke  he  had  thus  collected,  by  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  escape  in  small  jets  from  the  corner 
of  his  mouth,  he  took  a  more  particular  view 
of  his  new  domicile,  and  the  land  over  which 
he  was  to  watch,  and  then,  for  the  first  time, 
the  onerous  duties  of  the  task  he  had  under¬ 
taken  flashed  across  his  mind.  But  nothing 
daunted  at  the  project  before  him,  he  coolly 
prepared  to  take  his  preliminary  observa- 


]  tions.  The  better  to  effect  this  object,  he 
had  furnished  himself  with  a  small  pocket- 
telescope,  and  a  portion  of  an  old.  ship’s  log¬ 
book. 

The  house  of  Mr.  Campbell,  in  which  Bo- 
rosky’s  wife  had  taken  shelter,  was  nearly 
opposite  the  Old  Hick’s  Head,  but  some¬ 
what  further  from  Prince’s-street.  In  the 
passage,  as  we  have  already  seen,  were  two- 
doors,  one  opening  into  the  shop,  and  the 
other  into  a  small  back-parlor.  The  shop 
was  lighted  by  two  windows  facing  the 
street,  for  it  had  no  shop-front,  properly  so 
called,  and  the  only  show  in  these  windows 
consisted  of  a  few  trinkets,  sufficient  to  in 
dicate  the  nature  of  the  business  carried  on 
within,  while  tjie  passage-door  was  kept 
closed,  being  only  opened  at  the  summons 
of  visitor  or  customer. 

By  the  time  Old  Ben  had  fairly  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  his  new  quarters,  the  day  was  fair¬ 
ly  or  the  decline — for  the  days  were  short, 
and  the  weather  gloomy ;  the  room  in  which 
he  sat  was  warm  and  cheerful,  and  a  good' 
fire  blazed  on  the  hearth,  but  true  to  his 
duty  the  old  sailor  kept  his  post  in  his  arm¬ 
chair  near-  the  window,  and  after  taking  an 
observation  of  the  vane  of  St.  Ann’s  Church, 
he  noted  down  in  his  log-book,  having  care¬ 
fully  dated  it,  his  first  entry :  “  3,  p.m. — 
wind,  n.n.w.,  no  suspicious  craft  in  sight,”" 
and  then  he  quietly  resigned  himself  to  ther 
duties  of  his  watch. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  OLD  MARGARET. 

I  know  yon  are  my  eldest  brother, 

And  in  the  gentle  condition  of  blood, 

You  should  so  know  me. 

Shaksfearb. 

The  rural  dwelling  of  Peter  Bennet,  the 
Barking  fisherman,  was  a  small  and  rude 
wooden  building,  placed  in  so  deep  a  hoi- 
low  that  the  roof  and  phimney  alone  were 
visible  above  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  but 
the  upper  portions  of  the  cottage  were,  also, 
nearly  concealed  from  view,  even  during 
the  winter,  by  the  clustering  evergreens  by 
which  they  were  surrounded ;  in  summer  it 
was  so  completely  hidden  that  none  but 
those  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with 
its  locality  could  discover  its  situation. 

This  isolated  cottage,  situated,  as  we  have 
already  said,  within  the  confines  of  Hain- 
ault  Forest,  was  admirably  adapted  for  the 
various  pursuits  of  Peter  Bennet,  or,  as  he 
was  familiarly  called  French  Peter,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  frequent  visits  he  had  paid  to 
♦he  coast  of  France,  in  the  course  of  his  ha¬ 
zardous  and  stirring  life 

To  this  retreat  it  was  that  Mary  Benson, 
assisted  by  her  friends  of  the  Acre,  had  con¬ 
veyed  her  patient,  and  here,  after  a  few 
days’  care  and  good  nursing,  he  so  far  re¬ 
covered  his  strength  as  to  venture  into  the 
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open  air,  supported  on  Mary’,  arm,  during 
an  hour  of  partial  sunshine,  jiut  although 
the  health  of  the  youth  became  thus  gradual¬ 
ly  re-established,  a  deep  melancholy  had 
settled  on  his  mind,  when  he  thought  of  the 
fate  of  his  fellow-apprentice,  and  the  distress 
of  mind  into  which  Jane  Morton  must  have 
been  thrown,  and-  also  that  of,  his  only  inti¬ 
mate  friend,  Frank  Forman. 

The  usual  inmates  of  the  cottage,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  David  and  his  young  nurse,  were 
Peter  and  his  wife  Margaret,  a  good-temper¬ 
ed  and  kind-hearted  little  woman,  hut,  like 
her  husband,  rather  a  freethinker  in  matters 
relating  to  poaching  and  smuggling. 

On  one  peculiarly  fine  morning,  David  was 
seated  in  an  arm-chair  in  the  front  of  the 
cottage,  being  well  wrapped  up  to  protect 
him  from  the  cold  air;  Mary  had  gone  to  the 
aeighboring  village  of  Ilford  to  purchase 
groceries,  and  listen  to  any  news  that  might 
he  stirring,  and  her  place  by  the  side  of 
David  was  supplied  on  this  occasion  by  Mar¬ 
garet. 

The  youth  and  melancholy  of  David  had 
made  a  great  impression  on  the  fisherman’s 
wife,  and  she  exhibited  her  kindly  feeling 
towards  him  in  many  ways.  On  the  present 
occasion  she  endeavored,  while  seated  on 
the  settle  at  the  cottage  door,  and  engaged 
in  mending  her  husband’s  nets,  to  amuse  him 
by  her  talk ;  she  had  heard  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  David’s  story,  although  she  was  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  extent  of  the  vengeance 
he  had  indicted  on  his  fellow-apprentice. 

“  Ah  !  my  dear  young  man,”  she  observed, 
“  there  are  many  other  cases  of  cruelty  ex¬ 
hibited,  not  only  by  fellow-countrymen  and 
fellow-appentices,  against  each  other,  but 
even  by  those  who,  from  their  close  relation¬ 
ship,  ought  to  exhibit  a  better  feeling.  You 
would  hardly  believe  now,  David,  that  the 
old  woman  who  stands  before  you  was 
brought  up  with  all  the  kindness  a  fond 
father  and  mother  could  exhibit,  until  their 
ears  were  poisoned  by  the  false  tongue  of 
one  who  ought  to  have  acted  otherwise— a 
brother,  David!” 

And  overcome  by  ‘her  recollections,  poor 
old  Margaret’s  eye  became-  moist,  and  she 
wiped  away  the  swelling  tear  with  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  her  apron. 

“  Do  not  distress  yourself,  Margaret,”  said 
David,  gently,  “  by  recalling  your  griefs  for 
the  purpose  of  amusing  me.” 

“  Indeed,”  observed  the  other,  “  I  feel 
pleasure  rather  than  sorrow  in  calling  back 
my  recollections  to  former  times,  but  my 
story  is  long,  David,  and  the  air  is  becoming 
too  cold  for  an  invalid  like  you,  so  come  in, 
my  lad,  and  by  the  fireside  I  will  tell  you 
my  melancholy  history.” 

And  so  saying,  old  Margaret  assisted  David 
into  the  house,  and  having  made  up  the  fire, 
and  established  him  comfortably  in  the 
chimney  corner,  she  sat  herself  opposite  to 
Mm,  and  began  her  tale. 


THE  HISTORY  Of  OLD  MARGARET. 

“  ’Tis  now  many  years  since  my  father 
and  mother  were  living ;  my  father  was  a 
merchant  of  some  eminence  in  the  city  of 
London,  and  having  married  a  niece  of  his 
former  master’s,  he  obtained  a  large  sum  of 
money  with  her,  and  became  connected  with 
some  of  the  first  families  in  the  .City. 

“  After  my  father’s  marriage,  my  mother 
had  several  children,  all  of  whom  died  in 
their  infancy  ;  at  length  Anthony,  my  elder 
brother,  was  born,  and  was  the  first  of  the 
children  who  lived  beyond  the  first  twelve¬ 
month.  This,  you  may  suppose,  was  a  great 
comfort  to  my  parents,  and  they  lavished  all 
their  affection  upon  their  only  child.  When 
Anthony  was  five  years  of  age,  my  brother 
George  and  myself  were  horn;  we  were 
twins. 

“  This  new  addition  to  the  family  seemed, 
young  as  he  was,  to  awaken  the  jealousy  of 
my  elder  brother,  and  from  that  time  forward 
he  sought  every  occasion  to  injure  us  in  the 
eyes  of  our  parents.  At  six  years  of  age  he 
was  absolute  master  of  the  family,  for  he 
was  a  completely-spoilt  child ;  his  behavior, 
however,  was  looked  upon  by  my  father 
and  mother,  as  an  indication  of  spirit. '  As 
my  brother  Anthony  grew  up,  his  aversion 
to  me  and  his  younger  brother  became 
strengthened  with  his  age,  and  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  it  was  exhibited  in  so  violent  a  manner 
that  his  father  punished  him  for  it. 

“  This,  you  may  silppose,  young  man,” 
continued  Margaret,  “  did  not  increase  his 
hatred  towards  us,  and  yet,  notwithstanding 
his  unkindness,  his  brother  George  had 
pleaded  with  his  father  to  save  him  from 
punishment,  and  forgive  him ;  to  this  my 
father’s  fondness  for  Anthony  naturally  led 
him  ;  but  the  only  effect  it  had  on  my  elder 
brother  was  to  cause  him  to  remember  his 
punishment,  and  to  determine,  within  his 
own  mind,  to  ruin  us  both  in  my  father’s 
estimation.  Alas  !”  she  pursued,  “  in  this  he 
was  but  too  successful!” 

And  again  absorbed  in  her  grief,  old 
Margaret  paused  awhile ;  at  length  she  resum¬ 
ed  her  narrative. 

“  My  father  had  often  been  heard  to  declare 
his  intention  of  providing  for  his  family,  by 
equally  dividing  his  property  among  them 
all.  This  came  to  my  brother  Anthony’s 
ears ;  he  resolved  from  that  moment  to 
frustrate  my  father’s  intention. 

“  As  George  grew  up,  my  father  could  not 
help  regarding  him  with  favor,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  efforts  of  Anthony  to  injure  him  in 
his  estimation,  for  my  twin  brother  had 
made  such  progress  in  his  education,  that 
he  was  master  of  several  languages,  and 
completely  versed  in  merchants’  accounts. 
Perceiving  the  rancorous  feeling  of  Anthony 
towards  George,  my  father  informed  him  he 
thought  it  would  be  better  the  latter  should 
be  apprenticed  away  from  home,  and  accor¬ 
dingly  he  was  placed  with  a  large  Hamburg 
merchant,  a  Mr.  Hume,  a  friend  of  my  father 
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“While  in  the  service  of  this  gentleman 
his  behavior  was  so  exemplary,  that  he 
acquired  the  esteem  of  all,  and  iiis  brother 
found  it  impossible  to  injure  him  in  the  eyes 
of  either  his  master  or  his  father.  Being 
thus  frustrated  in  his  endeavors,  he  pretend¬ 
ed  to  my  father  that  he  had  repented  of  his 
conduct,  and  wished  to  be  on  friendly  terms 
with  my  brother  and  myself.  My  father 
was  delighted  with  the  apparent  change, 
which  he,  in  his  simplicity,  considered  real, 
and  immediately  wrote  to  George  to  explain 
to  him  the  unexpected  change  in  his 
brother’s  feelings  towards  him.  My  twin 
brother,  you  may  well  believe,”  continued 
Margaret,  “readily  accepted  the  proffered 
friendship  of  his  brother,  and  begged  of  him 
to  forget  all  that  had  passed,  and.  my  father 
appointed  a  day  for  merry-making  in  honor 
of  their  reconciliation. 

“  I  was  then,  young  man,  as  you  may  well 
imagine,  far  different  in  appearance  to  what 
I  am  now  ;  I  had  just  entered  my  nineteenth 
year,  and  for  the  last  twelvemonth  Mr. 
Hume’s  son  had,  with  the  consent  of  my 
parents,  paid  his  addresses  to  me ;  but  it 
was  considered  prudent  that  our  marriage 
should  be  postponed  until  my  intended 
husband  had  completed  his  clerkship;  this 
was  to  take  place  at  the  end  of  three  months, 
and  in  that  short  time  the  ruin  of  all  my  pros¬ 
pects  was  effected.” 

Again  old  Margaret  paused;  but  at  the 
entreaty  of  David,  who  became  more  and 
more  interested  in  the  tale,  she  proceeded. 

“  From  this  moment  the  plot  of  my  wicked 
elder  brother  was  decided  on.  In  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the*day  on  which  the  reconciliation  of 
the  two  brothers  was  celebrated,  we  conclud¬ 
ed  our  entertainments  with  a  dance,  and  not 
wishing  to  make  myself  the  object  of  too 
much  notice,  by  dancing  with  my  intended, 
I  chose  my  brother  George  as  a  partn'er  for 
the  evening.  On  the  next  day  Anthony 
waited  on  Mr.  Hume's  son,  and  after  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  reconciliation  between  himself 
and  his  brother,  my  lover  began  to  expatiate 
on  the  happiness  he  should  enjoy  when  we 
were  married.  To  this  my  elder  brother 
answered  with  a  sneer,  that  ■“  it  was  all  a 
lottery,  si^me  blanks  and  some  prizes,  and 
that,  in  general,  women  were  dangerous 
things  to  meddle  with.’  With  these  and 
similar  observations,  he  wearied  the  ears  of 
my  intended,  who  at  the  same  time  that  he 
defended  women  in  general,  spoke  of  his 
utmost  confidence  in  me.  And  then  David 
commenced  the  first  great  act  of  villany  on 
the  part  of  Anthony 

And  again  old  Margaret  paused. 

At  length  she  again  proceeded:  “My 
brother  directly  challenged  young  Mr.  Hume, 
by  offering  to  lay  him  a  bet  of  a  hundred- 
and- fifty  guineas,  that  he  would  change  his 
opinion  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  the 
other  accepted  the  wager,  and  my  infamous 
brother  drew  from  his  pocket  a  forged  letter, 
in  a  man’s  hand-writing,  which  he  said  he 
had  taken  out  of  my  writing-desk  This 


letter  was  addressed  to  me,  and  appeared  to 
refer  to  former  meetings  between  the  writer 
and  myself,  and  spoke  of  the  connivance  of 
my  brother  George :  ‘and  now,  sir,’  asked 
my  brother,  ‘  what  think  you  of  this'?’ 

“  To  this  my  lover  answered :  ‘  It  is  a 
villanous  contrivance  to  blast  both  your 
brother’s  and  sister’s  reputation;  for  myself, 

I  will  use  all  the  means  in  my  power  to  ■ : 0 
detect  the  rascal  who  wrote  it.’  Anthony 
was  dreadfully  alarmed  at  the  effect  the 
letter  had  on  my  intended,  but  lie  declared 
that  bis  intention  was  the  same,  namely,  to 
trace  the  writer  of  the  libel. 

“To  effect  this,  my  brother  proposed  to 
place  the  letter  in  my  desk  again,  where  I 
should  find  it,  and  make  inquiries  about  it, 

‘And  then,’  be  observed,  ‘  we  might  openly 
concert  measures  to  discover  the  writer.’ — 
Young  Mr.  Hume  unfortunately  agreed  with 
him,  and  consented  to  be  silent  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  for  a  day  or  two.  After  this,  the  three 
young  men  again  met,  and  spent  the  evening 
together  in  apparent  harmony. 

“  Next  morning,  my  brother  Anthony  paid 
an  early  visit  to  a  Mrs.  Grimes,  an  elderly 
woman,  of  decayed  circumstances  and  low 
cunning,  whose  son  assisted  him  in  his 
writing ;  he  was  an  excellent  penman,  and 
able  to  imitate  a  variety  of  handwritings.-— 

My  brother  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
old  woman,  that  he  ventured  to  explain  his 
whole  design  to  her,  offering  her,  if  by  their 
joint  means  myself  and  his  brother  George 
should  be  disinherited,  to  give  her  £500  for 
her  assistance  in  the  business. 

“In  order  to  begin  the  plot,  old  Mrs. 
Grimes,  dressing  herself  in  very  ragged  gar¬ 
ments,  followed  Mr.  Hume  from  the  Ex 
change,  soliciting  charity.  This  she  did 
with  so  impotaut  an  air,  that  he  refused 
her  rather  sharply,  on  which  she  observed 
‘  he  need  not  be  so  cross,  since  the  informa¬ 
tion  she  could  give  him  was  worth  much  more 
than  the  trifling  alms  he  would  bestow 
upon  her;  and,  as  a  proof  of  her  knowledge, 
she  begged  of  him  not  to  bespeak  his  wed¬ 
ding  clothes,  as  they  would  be  out  of 
fashion  long  before  he  needed  them.  This 
observation  somewhat  startled  him,  but  he 
imagined  she  might  know  him.  She  asserted 
however,  she  had  never  seen  him  before,  and 
that  it  was  by  the  lines  of  his  face  alone  she 
could  see  he  was  about  to  fall  into  a  great 
snare.  This  speech  of  the  beldame  so  far 
piqued  his  curiosity  that  he  gave  her  money, 
and  desired  her  to  wait  for  him  in  a  certain 
public-house. 

“  When  he  reached  the  house,  he  had  an 
interview  with  her  in  a  private  room,  and 
there  she  told  him,  in  ambiguous  terms,  the 
adventure  of  the  letter,  and  also  its  contents. 

Still  my  lover  was  incredulous,  although 
somewhat  staggered  by  the  woman’s  words. 

She  afterwards  mentioned  to  him  the  initials 
of  his  name,  and  other  particulars ;  upon 
which  he  began  to  suspect  it  must  be  a 
trick,  and  that  she  had  received  private  ia- 
.  formation  of  the  subject. 
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«Iu  order,  as  he  imagined,  to  test  her 
power,  he  asked  her  if  she  could  foretell 
■what  would  happen  to  him  before  he  went 
to  bed.  To  this  she  boldly  answered  she 
could,  and  observed;  ‘You  shan’t  give  me  a 
farthing  more  than  the  sixpence  you  gave  me 
in  the  street,  unless  I  tell  you  what  will 
happen  before  you  goto  rest;  but  if  you  will 
see  me  to-morrow,  and  what  I  have  said 
proves  true,  then  you  may  reward  me  as 
you  think  fit.'  On  this  she  looked  at  his 
hands,  and  gazing  on  him  steadfastly,  she 
observed  that  ‘  that  there  was  a  young  gentle¬ 
man  he  frequently  conversed  with,  and  to 
her  thinking  he  lived  in  the  same  house, 
and  for  whom  he  had  great  friendship  ;  but 
something  would  happen  that  very  night  to 
break  it  off.' 

“  My  elder  brother  had  taken  care  to  see 
the  old  woman  after  she  had  left  my  lover, 
that  he  might  knowwhat  she  had  prophesied, 
and  calculate  how  he  might  bring  it  to  pass. 
Having  gained  his  information,  he  repaired 
to  Mr.  Hume,  whom  he  found  in  an  unhappy 
state  of  mind,  thinking  of  the  letter  shown 
to  him  by  my  perfidious  brother,  and  of  the 
words  of  the  old  woman. 

“Anthony  was  delighted  to  find  his  schemes 
had  succeeded,  and  proceeded  to  increase 
the  effect  already  produced  on  the  mind  of 
my  lover,  by  uttering  another  falsehood. — 
‘  He  did  not  know,’  he  6aid,  'whether  there 
was  any  truth  in  it,  but  he  had  heard  it 
whispered  between  two  friends  of  mine,  that 
I  was  about  to  be  invited  to  a  ball,  and  that 
if  his  ears  did  not  deceive  him,  it  was  at  one 
of  the  most  infamous  houses  in  town.’  He 
then  mentioned  a  notorious  house  of  resort,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Whitechapel. 

“  You  may  well  imagine  the  effect  a  mere 
hint  at  such  a  circumstance  had  upon  my 
lover,  who,  indeed,  could  hardly  refrain 
from  taxing  my  brother  Anthony  with  an 
endeavor  to  amuse  himself  at  his  expense, 
by  working  upon  his  feelings  in  this  strange 
manner,  but  his  mind  unfortunately  had  by 
this  time  received  an  unhappy  bias,  and  he 
could  not  refrain  from  listening  to  the  poi¬ 
sonous  falsehoods  poured  into  his  ear.  He, 
therefore,  asked  my  brother,  in  what  manner 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  this  report  could  be 
ascertained.  ‘That,’  he  observed,  ‘could,  if 
necessary,  be  easily  effected  by  paying  a 
visit  to  the  place  itself;’  and  shortly  after¬ 
wards  he  parted  from  Mr.  Hume,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  work  out  his  infamous  plot. 

“  He  repaired  first,  as  you  may  suppose,  to 
the  dwelling  of  his  coadjutor  in  villany,  Mrs. 
Grimes,  and  there  it  was  arranged  that  a  let¬ 
ter  should  be  written  by  the  old  woman’s 
son,  who.  as  you  have  already  heard,  was 
excellent  at  the  imitation  of  the  handwri¬ 
ting  of  others.  This  letter  was  to  appear  to 
come  from  an  intimate  friend  of  mine  a  Miss 
Jenkins,  requesting  I  would  accompany  her 
to  a  dance  at  the  house  of  a  respectable  re¬ 
lative  of  hers,  and  stating  that  she  would  call 
for  me  iu  the  evening  in  a  coach,  and  convey 
me  there. 


“  This  letter,  as  I  afterwards  discoverwl 
at  the  same  time  that  the  plots  of  my  brother 
were  disclosed  to  me,  was  brought  to  my  fa¬ 
ther's  house  by  the  old  woman’s  son,  di»- 
guised  as  a  respectable  serving-man ;  and 
having  obtained  my  mother's  and  father’s 
permission  to  accept  the  invitation,  1  wrote 
an  answer  to  that  effect,  and  sent  it  by  the 
same  messenger. 

“The  time  had  now  almost  arrived  when 
the  plots  of  my  brother  were  to  be  accom¬ 
plished.  The  carriage  came  at  the  appointed 
time,  but  unaccompanied  by  my  friend.  The 
same  messenger,  however,  had  brought  with 
him  a  note  purporting  to  come  from  her,  and 
stating  that  she  was  obliged  to  go  to  Mile-end 
to  fetch  several  other  friends,  but  that  she 
would  meet  me  at  the  appointed  place,  to 
which  the  trustworthy  man  she  had  sent 
would  conduct  me. 

“  Totally  unsuspicious  of  any  deception, 
after  finding  that  my  entreaties  to  Anthony 
that  he  would  accompany  me  were  in  vain,  I 
agreed  to  go  along  with  my  friend’s  pretended 
messenger.  I  must  not  omit  to  tell  you  that 
my  lover  did  not  fail  to  keep  his  appoint¬ 
ment  with  the  old  woman,  who,  after  satis¬ 
fying  him  that  she  had  given  him  correct  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  previous  evening,  told  him  so 
many  other  strange  tales,  that  he  feed  her 
handsomely  for  her  information,  and  began 
to  believe  iu  earnest  in  what  she  told  him. 

“  Relying  on  the  truth  of  what  1  bad  been 
told,  I  unsuspiciously  accompanied  the  false 
messenger.  When  I  arrived  at  the  ball  my 
friend  was  not  there,  but  half  by  force  and 
half  by  persuasion,  I  allowed  myself  to  be 
detained,  it  having  been  stated '  that  she 
would  soon  arrive,  and  being  somewhat  re¬ 
assured,  I  did  not  refuse  to  be  led  down  a 
country  dance.  But  the  time  passed  on,  and 
my  friend  did  not  arrive  ;  I  pleaded  hard  to 
be  allowed  to  retire,  but  even  this  was  de¬ 
nied  me.  I  shrieked  loudly  for  help  and  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  to  prevent  my  being 
heard  by  the  passers  by,  had  me  forced  into 
a  small  room,  and  the  door  locked  upon  me. 
My  terror  and  agitation  at  length  had  the 
effect  of  depriving  me  of  my  senses,  and  I  fell 
into  a  swoon. 

“  It  seems,  as  I  afterwards  ascertained, 
that  while  in  this  state  I  was  placed  in  bed, 
and  the  mistress  of  the  house  becoming 
alarmed  at  the  injury  she  might  suffer  if  any 
exposure  should  take  place,  accordingly 
sent  to  my  deceitful  brother,  who  paid  the 
expense  of  the  night’s  entertainment,  to  ac¬ 
quaint  him  with  the  state  in  which  I  was 
placed ;  and  he  sent  word  to  her  to  inform 
no  one  else  of  my  condition,  promising  to  send 
early  in  the  morning  to  remove  me. 

“  I  was  still  insensible  when  I  was  carried 
to  Mrs.  Grimes’s,  where  I  was  placed  in  a 
miserable  room,  where  I  remained  for  a  week, 
suffering  under  a  burning  fever. 

“While  I  was  in  this  miserable  condition, 
my  brother  Anthony  was  completing  my 
ruin,  and  that  of  my  poor  brother  George; 
my  former  lover  had  been  sufficiently  prejo- 
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dJoecl  against  me,  and  to  bring  about  the 
same  effect  in  the  minds  of  my  parents,  he 
exhibited  to  them  the  first  forged  letter  of 
which  I  have  already  told  you,  and  in  which 
my  brother  George’s  name  was  mentioned 
as  my  agent  in  an  intrigue  with  some  un¬ 
named  lover. 

“  My  father,  who  had  up  to  that  moment 
lamented  my  absence,  and  done  all  in  his 
power  to  discover  my  retreat,  immediately 
believed  both  of  us  to  be  guilty,  and  without 
further  inquiry,  refused  to  see  my  twin  bro¬ 
ther  again,  and  induced  his  master,  Mr. 
Hume,  to  turn  him  out  of  doors,  and  give 
him  up  his  indentures. 

•‘Alas!” continued  old  Margaret, weeping, 
“  I  never  again  saw  my  unfortunate  brother. 
As  to  my  poor  lover,  a  harder  fate  perhaps 
was  his,  for,  overcome  by  his  emotions,  he 
became  raving  mad,  and  died  in  a  few  weeks 
afterwards  in  that  condition. 

“  After  a  time  I  recovered  from  my  illness, 
and  when  I  returned  to  my  senses — for  I  had 
been  delirious  for  many  weeks — the  deceitful 
old  woman  into  whose  snares  I  had  fallen, 
informed  me  that  she  had  rescued  me  from 
the  hands  of  wicked  persons,  and  that, 
although  I  was  a  stranger,  she  had  carefully 
attended  to  my  wants.  I  begged  of  her,  as 
Boon  as  I  was  able  to  write,  to  convey  a  let¬ 
ter  to  my  father.  This  she  promised  to  do, 
but  I  received  no  answer,  and,  as  I  after¬ 
wards  discovered,  it  was  never  delivered  to 
them. 

“  I  still  remained  with  the  old  woman,  for 
she  kept  me  a  close  prisoner,  taunted  me 
with  the  services  she  had  rendered  me,  and 
added  that  the  only  return  I  could  make  her 
for  her  kindness  was  to  dispose  of  my  charms 
for  her  benefit,  and  thus  cancel  the  obliga¬ 
tions  I  lay  under. 

“  It  was  then,  David,”  pursued  Margaret, 
with  a  shudder,  at  the  bare  remembrance  of 
the  circumstance,  “  it  was  then  I  thought 
my  cup  of  sorrow  was  full ;  but  it  was  not 
so,  as  you  shall  hear.” 

“  The  old  woman’s  son  had  also  his  de¬ 
signs  upon  me ;  and  on  one  dreadful  even¬ 
ing,  I  shall  never  forget  it,  the  old  woman 
had  been  absent  the  whole  day,  but  left 
strict  injunctions  with  her  son  to  watch  over 
me  ;  and  in  order  that.  I  might  have  less 
chance  of  escape,  I  had  been  confined  to  my 
own  room,  under  the  pretence  of  my  weak 
state.  Supper  was  consequently  served 
there ;  Richard  Grimes  partook  of  it  with 
me,  and  afterwards  proposed  a  game  at 
sards.  Being  in  his  power,  I  knew  not  how 
o  refuse,  and  in  this  manner  the  night  wore 
•on  apace. 

The  scene  of  her  sufferings  arose  in  such 
vivid  colors  before  the  imagination  of  Mar¬ 
garet,  that  she  paused  as  if  for  breath ;  at 
fenght  she  resumed  her  melancholy  tale. 

“  As  I  teld  you,  David,  it  was  getting  late ; 
the  beldame’s  sou  and  myself  were  alone, 
and  I  became  alarmed  at  his  presence,  for  he 
.did  not  appear  inclined  to  leave.  He  began 
also  to  express  his  fondness  for  me  in  no 


measured  terms,  and  seizing  me  in  his 
arms,  he  threw  me  on  the  bed.  I  screamed 
with  terror,  but,  alas !  no  mortal  power 
could  save  me.  when  suddenly  loud  shouts 
were  heard  in  the  street,  loud  knockings 
resounded  at  the  door,  and  the  cries  of  fire 
were  distinctly  heard,  while  a  suffocating 
smoke  began  to  fill  the  room. 

“  Self-preservation  now  obliged  my  tor¬ 
mentor  to  leave  me,  for  the  fire,  which  had 
originated  in  the  next  house,  had  seized  upon 
that  in  which  we  were.  Richard  was  too 
much  alarmed  to  notice  his  prisoner,  and  in 
the  confusion  I  contrived  to  escape.  I 
hastened  at  once  to  seek  my  brother  George, 
but  I  found  that  the  unhappy  youth  had  been 
turned  away  from  his  master’s,  as  I  have  alrea¬ 
dy  told  you,  and  forbidden  his  father’s  house. 
I  then  endeavored  to  have  access  to  my 
parents,  but  this  was  refused  to  me,  for  they 
had  cursed  their  daughter  and  were  it  was 
said  on  their  death-bed. 

“  Alas !  it  was  too  true,  they  shortly  after¬ 
wards  died,  my  father  leaving  all  his  fortune 
to  my  unworthy  elder  brother.  Thus  was  I 
left,  a  young  girl  of  eighteen,  and  one  who 
had  been  tenderly  brought  up,  houseless,  and 
penniless,  to  seek  the  means  of  living.  How 
I  contrived  to  live  I  scarcely  know ;  I  re¬ 
ceived  some  trifling  assistance  from  my 
friends,  I  worked  at  my  needle  when  I  could 
obtain  employment,  and  in  this  manner  se¬ 
veral  years  passed  on. 

“  I  was  about  three-and-twenty  years  of 
age  when  I  first  met  my  present  husband ; 
he  was  a  rough  sailor,  it  is  true,  and  I  had 
been  tenderly  reared,  but  my  helpless  condi¬ 
tion,  and,  I  must  not  deny  it,  a  real  love  for 
his  frank  manners,  induced  me  to  accept  his 
hand,  and  my  choice  was  not  the  worst  I 
could  have  made,  for  he  has  always  been  a 
kind  man  to  me,  Divid,  in  all  his  misfortunes, 
for  he  h?s  met  with  losses;  when  we  were 
first  married  he  possessed  as  trim-built  a 
little  vessel  as  ever  crossed  the  channel,  but  the 
chances  of  war  were  against  us,  and  she  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  with  a  cargo 
of  famous  silks  and  brandy  on  board;  we 
never  could  obtain  another  bark,  and  so, 
you  see.  David,  we  were  fain  to  put  up  with 
a  fishing-boat,  and  my  poor  old  Peter  became 
a  Barking  fisherman.” 

“  Were  you  never  able,”  observed  David, 
when  old  Margaret  had  concluded  her  tale, 
“  to  expose  the  villany  of  your  brother  An¬ 
thony  ?” 

“  Never,  while  it  would  have  been  of  any 
avail  to  me ;  indeed,  I  did  not  become  tho¬ 
roughly  acquainted  with  it  until  some  years 
afterwards,  when  I  accidentally  met  my  old 
persecutor,  Mrs.  Grimes,  who  informed  me 
of  many  of  the  circumstances  I  have  just  re 
lated  to  you  ,  but  these  I  should  not  have 
heard  of,  had  not  her  employer,  Anthony, 
refused  to  reward  her  wicked  actions  as  she 
thought  they  deserved.  Thus  we  see, 
David,”  continued  the  fisherman’s  wife,  “  the 
old  adage  is  right,  that,  ‘  the  Devil  is  a  bad 
paymaster.’  As  to  my  brother  Anthony,  he 
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married  a  wife  without  a  penny,  but  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  noble  family,  and  by  her  extrava¬ 
gance  he  was  ruined  in  the  course  ol  a  few 
years,  and  died  in  comparative  poverty.” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

SECRETS  WORTH  KNOWING. 

How  now,  a  rat?  Dead  !  for  a  ducat,  dead  ! 

Shaksfeaue. 

Old  Margaret’s  tale  had  excited  so  much 
Interest  in  David,  and  had  so  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  narrator,  that  the  evening 
closed  upon  them  unawares;  the  fire  had  be¬ 
come  half  extinguished,  and  the  absence  of 
Mary  Bevan  and  the  old  fisherman  was  un¬ 
noticed.  But  when  the  tale  was  ended,  and 
the  fire  replenished,  they  both  began  to 
wonder  what  could  have  made  them  so  late. 
The  fisherman,  it  is  true,  might  have  been 
delayed  either  by  his  legal  or  his  illegal  oc¬ 
cupations,  but  Mary  had  never  before  left 
her  patient  so  long  alone. 

It  was  now  necessaiy,  considering  the 
state  of  David’s  health,  that  he  should  pre¬ 
pare  for  rest ;  and  as  his  usual  nurse  was  ab¬ 
sent,  old  Margaret  undertook  to  attend  upon 
Mm,  and  give  him  his  usual  light  repast,  be¬ 
fore  he  went  to  sleep.  She  accordingly  as¬ 
sisted  him  up  the  stairs,  and  waited  while  he 
partook  of  his  evening  meal. 

The  old  woman  had  scarcely  turned  her 
hack,  when  the  door  of  the  cottage  slowly 
and  softly  opened,  and  a  thin,  sallow  and 
wrinkled  face  was  thrust  into  the  room,  and 
seeing  all  clear,  the  astrologer,  in  nearly  the 
same  disguise  as  that  we  previously  noticed, 
entered  the  cottage.  • 

“Itis  not  the  same  man,”  he  said,  mutter¬ 
ing  to  himself;  “but  there  maybe  secrets 
worth  knowing.  Curse  that  old  woman  for 
telling  her  long  story  !  if  she  had  not  had  all 
the  conversation  to  herself,  I  should  have 
heard  something  from  the  stripling’s  mouth.” 

While  he  was  uttering  this  monologue, 
the  astrologer  was  slowly  pacing  the  apart¬ 
ment,  looking  out  apparently  for  a  hiding 
place,  but  the  well-filled  cupboards  offered 
no  recess  sufficiently  large  for  his  purpose ; 
and  the  only  place  in  which  he  could  con¬ 
ceal  himself  was  beneath  a  large  and  antique 
bedstead,  that  occupied  a  considerable  por- 
ulon  of  the  apartment.  It  was  in  this  bed 
the  old  couple  slept,  Mary  and  her  patient 
occupying  two  adjoining  rooms  on  the  first 
floor. 

“  There  can  be  no  doubt,”  muttered  the 
hoary  eavesdropper  to  himself,  “  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  if  I  could  remain  here  while 
the  old  folks  have  their  supper,  I  might  hear 
who  that,  youth  is  ;  I  have  a  strong  inclina¬ 
tion  to  get  under  this  bed.” 

And  he  lifted  the  drapery  surrounding  the 
bed  and  looked  underneath ;  it  seemed  to 


be  very  dark  and  cold,  and  his  courage  was 
about  to  give  way,  when  a  creaking  of  the 
stairs,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  sound  of 
footsteps  approaching  the  cottage  door  on 
the  other,  left  the  unfortunate  spy  no  alterna¬ 
tive,  and  he  plunged  into  the  mysterious 
depths  beneath  the  bedstead,  just  iu  time  to 
ayoid  being  seen  by  the  new  comers. 

At  the  same  instant,  Mary  Benson  and 
Margaret  entered  the  room,  the  former  from 
without,  and  the  latter  from  her  attendance 
on  David. 

Mary’s  dark  eyes  were  flashing  with 
pleasure.  “  Oh,  Margaret,”  she  cried,  as 
soon  as  she  entered,  “he  is  no  murderer.” 

“Murderer! — who?  What  is  it  you 
mean?”  inquired  Margaret. 

“Why  David,  our  patient;  had  he  but 
known  that,  he  would  have  been  well  long 
since.  I’ll  tell  him  at  once  ;”  and  her  light 
foot  was  on  the  stairs,  when  Margaret  held 
her  back. 

“  Sudden  joy  is  as  dangerous  as  sudden 
grief,  Mary,”  said  the  old  woman  ;  “  let  him 
learn  the  news  by  degrees.  Leave  that  to 
me,  girl ;  your  feelings  are  not  under  your 
own  control,  where  David  is  concerned : 
leave  it  to  me,  or  at  least  say  nothing  to  him 
until  the  morning.” 

And  Mary,  yielding  obedience  to  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  her  hostess,  returned  into  the  room, 
but  with  less  alacrity  than  she  had  shown 
when  about  to  ascend  the  stairs  leading  to 
David’s  room. 

“Has  not  your  husband  returned?”  6he 
said,  addressing  Margaret. 

“  Not  yet,  Mary;  and  I  have  no  idea  what 
can  have  detained  him  ;  but  come,  help  me 
to  get  the  supper  ready,  for  he  will  be  rare 
and  hungry  after  so  many  hours’  fasting.” 

The  frugal  board  was  soon  spread,  and  the 
women  seated  themselves  before  the  fire, 
anxiously  expecting  the  return  of  the  fisher¬ 
man.  It  was  not  long  before  their  minds 
were  set  at  ease,  for  Peter  Bennet  shortly 
afterwards  entered,  but  not  alone  ;  he  bore 
in  his  arms  the  senseless  form  of  a  young  fe¬ 
male,  whose  torn  and  soiled  garments  bore 
the  marks  of  a  long  and  rough  journey.  The 
old  man  gently  placed  his  insensible  burden 
in  the  large  arm-chair  before  the  fire,  and 
recommended  her  to  the  attention  of  his  wife 
and  her  young  companion. 

They  were  not  long  before  they  partially 
restored  the  new  comer  to  her  senses ;  when 
the  latter,  looking  wildly  round,  exclaimed 
in  a  Scotch  accent :  “  Whaur  am  I  ?” 

“  In  the  hands  of  friends,”  answered  Mary 
and  Margaret,  in  the  same  breath;  “in  the 
hands  of  friends ;  so  come,  cheer  up,  take 
some  refreshment,  and  then  you  had  better 
go  and  rest  yourself.  Come,  a  glass  of  this 
warm  liquor  will  do  you  good.” 

She  placed  a  glass  in  the  hands  of  the 
stranger,  and  with  much  persuasion  the  lat¬ 
ter  was  induced  to  partake  of  the  proffered 
cordial,  whose  good  effects  were  soon  visible, 
and  then,  by  the  advice  of  the  two  Vomen, 
who  forbore  asking  her  any  questions,  she 
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suffered  herself  to  be  led  up-stairs,  where 
she  was  placed  in  Mary’s  bed,  and  after  par¬ 
taking  of  needful  refreshment,  the  toils  she 
had  evidently  gone  through  caused  her  to 
fall  into  a  profound  sleep. 

When  Mary  and  his  wife  returned  to  the 
lower  room,  the  fisherman  informed  them 
that  he  had  not  gone  above  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  Harwich-road,  on  his  way  to  their 
cottage,  before  he  heard  the  fall  of  a  heavy 
body,  followed  by  an  exclamation  betoken¬ 
ing  pain  and  fear.  He  searched  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  from  which  the  sound  came,  and  arrived 
at  a  deep  ditch  ;  it  contained  no  water,  but 
a>considerable  quantity  of  soft  mud  ;  he  saw 
nothing,  but  after  continuing  his  search  for 
a  short  time,  he  perceived  a  white  object 
lying  at  the  bottom,  and  further  examination 
satisfied  him  it  was  a  young  female,  lying 
iusensible  at  the  bottom  of  the  ditch.  With 
some  difficulty  he  succeeded  in  removing  her 
from  her  perilous  situation,  and  carrying  her 
to  his  cottage. 

As  all  conjecture  respecting  the  young 
woman  seemed  to  be  useless,  the  party  very 
wisely  seated  themselves  to  supper ;  and,  to 
say  the  truth,  they  stood  much  in  need  of  its 
savory  viands,  alter  their  long  fast  and  un¬ 
usual  exertion. 

Neptune,  their  great  dog,  also  seemed  as 
if  he  was  eager  for  his  share  of  the  feast,  but 
although  he  frequently  looked  up  piteously 
in  his  master’s  face,  his  attention  seemed 
equally  divided  between  supper  and  the 
bedstead,  round  which  he  snuffed  signifi¬ 
cantly,  every  now  and  then  giving  a  low 
growl,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  old  Nicho¬ 
las,  who  lay  shivering  with  cold  and  fear  in 
his  hiding-place,  and  he  wished  he  had  never 
ventured  on  the  task  he  had  undertaken, 
even  though  he  might  have  remained  in  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  secret  he  had  just  been  made 
acquainted  with. 

Supper,  however,  proceeded,  the  dog  and 
also  a  favorite  cat  being  for  the  present  anx¬ 
ious  spectators.  The  bones  and  other  parts 
of  the  repast  intended  for  the  dog,  were 
laced  on  one  side,  to  be  given  to  him  in  his 
ennel  without  the  house,  after  the  meal  was 
finished,  for  Margaret  was  rather  careful  of 
the  clean  red  tiles  with  which  the  floor  was 
covered;  but  the  cat  being  a  more  domestic 
animal,  and  more  delicate  in  her  meals  than 
her  gigantic  companion,  had  several  tit-bits 
thrown  to  her  during  supper. 

Neptune  looked  for  some  time  with  a  jeal¬ 
ous  eve  on  these  proceedings,  but  at  length 
.flesh  and  blood — at  least,  dogs’  flesh  and 
blood — could  bear  it  no  longer ;  he  endea¬ 
vored  to  possess  himself  of  one  of  the 
tempting  morsels,  but  the  only  result  was  a- 
scratched  nose,  the  cat  at  the  same  time  run¬ 
ning  under  the  bed  for  safety,  whither,  with 
some  difficult}’,  Neptune  followed,  and  en¬ 
deavored  to  take  it  from  her,  on  which  a 
sharp  encounter  took  place  between  them. 

There  was  much  scratching  and  snarling 
between  the  two,  and  the  unlucky  astrolo¬ 
ger  came  in  for  no  small  share  of  the  favors 


infuriated  puss  bestowed  so  lavishly  with 
her  sharp  claws.  Nicholas  could  scarcely 
avoid  calling  out,  for  he  expected  every  mo¬ 
ment  to  be  seized  by  the  throat  by  the  dog. 

The  contest  had  continued  for  some  time, 
and  every  effort  of  the  fisherman  to  call  off 
his  dog  was  in  vain  ;  at  length  he  also  lost 
his  temper,  and  seizing  one  of  his  large  boots 
that  lay  in  the  chimney-corner,  hfe  hurled  it 
with  great  force  under  the  bed.  The  blow 
took  effect,  but  not  as  he  intended  ;  it  missed 
the  dog,  but  struck  the  astrologer  so  violent 
a  blow  on  the  nose  and  forehead,  as  almost 
to  stun  him,  and  he  uttered  an  exclamation 
of  pain. 

Peter  Bennet  imagined  the  sound  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  dog.  “  What,  you  cur !” 
he  exclaimed,  in  great  wrath  at  the  dog’s 
supposed  cowardice  in  giving  vent  to  a  feel 
ing  of  pain,  “  do  you  howl  like  a  gipsy’s 
mongrel  ?” 

While  Neptune,  perhaps,  was  consider¬ 
ing  how  he  should  answer  this  unmerited 
insult,  the  cat  escaped  from  the  room,  and 
the  attention  of  her  opponent  was  attracted 
to  the  astrologer,  at  whom  he  began  to  bark 
most  furiously. 

The  cause  of  his  anger  was  misunderstood, 
and  supposing  it  to  be  only  a  continuation  of 
the  single  combat,  a  long  and  sharp-pointed 
skewer,  or  rather  spit,  as  its  size  would  war¬ 
rant  you  in  calling  it,  was  thrust  violently 
under  the  bed ;  but  this  weapon  also  went 
beside  its  mark,  and  inflicted  a  sharp  wound 
on  the  lanthorn  jaws  of  the  terrified  Nicho¬ 
las,  who  could  scarcely  suppress  a  scream  of 
anguish. 

Violent  methodshaving  proved  to  be  of  no 
avail  in  dislodging  the  obstinate  brute,  Marga¬ 
ret  came  to  the  assistance  of  her  husband,  and 
having  placed  the  dog’s  supper  on  a  wooden 
platter,  she  called  him  by  his  name,  and  en¬ 
ticed  him  from  under  the  bed  ;*  his  master 
then  seizing  him  by  the  collar,  dragged  him 
out  of  the  house,  but  not  without  considera- 
able  force,  for  Neptune  still  continued  to 
growl  and  look  angrily  at  the  bedstead. 

“  What  can  be  the  matter  with  Neptune 
to-night?”  said  Margaret;  “I  never  before 
knew  him  so  ill-tempered.” 

“Perhaps,”  observed  Mary,  “itis  because 
there  are  strangers  in  the  house;  I  have  al¬ 
ways  noticed  he  is  uneasy  when  that  is  th® 
case.” 

“It  may  be  so,”  added  her  hostess,  “and 
that  reminds  me  of  the  strange  young  woman 
above ;  I  will  go  and  see  whether  she  still 
sleeps.” 

“  We  will  both  go,  Margaret,  for  this  noise 
has  probably  disturbed  her.”  And  so  say¬ 
ing,  the  young  girl  led  the  way  to  the  bed¬ 
room  where  the  stranger  was  at  rest. 

Then-  departure  had  been  anxiously  waited 
for  by  the  trembling  astrologer,  who  saw  that 
his  only  chance  of  escape,  unless  he  remained 
in  his  present  quarters  for  the  night,  was 
during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  women 
in  the  sick  chamber,  and  of  Peter  while  he 
chained  the  dog  to  his  kennel. 
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The  plotting  astrologer  crept  cautiously 
out  of  his  hiding-place,  and  seeing  the  coast 
clear,  he  contrived  to  leave  the  cottage  be¬ 
fore  the  return  of  Margaret  and  her  young 
friend;  but  he  had  scarcely  ascended  from 
the  hollow  in  which  the  cottage  stood,  and 
reached  the  level  ground,  when  his  foot 
catching  in  the  branch  of  a  fallen  tree,  and 
being  in  a  state  of  dreadful  trepidation,  he 
fell  at  full  length  on  the  ground. 

The  sound  of  his  fall  aroused  the  dog,  who 
being  now  on  duty,  paid  more  earnest  atten¬ 
tion  to  every  suspicious  sound,  and  he  im¬ 
mediately  gave  the  alarm.  The  fisherman 
at  once  lighted  his  lanthorn,  placed  a  pistol 
in  his  breast,  and  taking  a  rusty  sabre  in  his 
right  hand,  he  unchained  the  dog,  and  cheered 
him  on  to  the  pursuit  of  the  intruder. 

Old  Nicholas,  finding  escape  was  thus  im¬ 
possible,  had  concerted  his  measures  iu  ac¬ 
cordance  with  circumstances  ;  and  when  the 
dog  came  up  with  him,  he  feigned  insensi¬ 
bility.  It  was  evident  Neptune  recollected 
his  new  acquaintance,  and,  had  it  not  been 
for  his  master's  interference,  he  would  not 
have  delayed  seizing  him  by  the  throat;  but 
Peter  seeing  an  olil  countryman,  as  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  be,  lying  senseless  on  the  ground, 
raised  him  gently  from  his  recumbent  pos¬ 
ture,  and  finding  that  he  appeared  to  have 
recovered  his  senses,  he  inquired  of  him 
how  it  was  that  he  found  him  in  that  condi¬ 
tion. 

The  wily  old  fox  told  him  a  long  tale  of 
having  been  detained  at  Laystone,  from 
which  place  he  was  going  as  far  as  Ilford, 
but  that  he  had  lost  his  way  in  the  forest, 
had  stumbled  over  the  tree,  and  was  stunned 
by  the  fall.  He  felt,  he  said,  that  he  was 
sufficiently  recovered  to  proceed  on  his  jour¬ 
ney,  if  the  fisherman  could  point  out  to  him 
the  nearest  way. 

Unfortunately,  Neptune  was  unable  to  ex¬ 
press  his  feelings  in  words,  or  he  would  have 
indignantly  contradicted  the  assertions  of  the 
pretended  countryman  ;  as  it  was,  he  was 
obliged  to  content  himself  by  snarling  most 
ill-temperedly  at  him.  As  to  the  fisherman, 
believing  in  the  truth  of  old  Nicholas’s  words, 
he  offered  to  point  out  to  him  the  nearest 
path  to  the  Harwich- road,  which  was  not 
more  than  a  half  a  mile  distant;  and  having 
erformed  this  friendly  act,  he  tied  up  the 
iscoutented  Neptune,  entered  his  cottage, 
fastened  the  door,  and  all  its  inmates  retired 
to  that  rest  they  so  much  needed  after  their 
exertions. 

With  a  face  disfigured  by  the  well-applied 
talons  of  the  angry  cat,  and  the  unintentional 
injuries  inflicted  by  the  fisherman,  the  weary 
Nicholas  pursued  his  melancholy  journey. — 
But  in  the  midst  of  his  misfortunes  he  had 
gained  the  knowledge  of  a  secret  which, 
well  managed,  might  bring  him  a  golden 
harvest.  Such  were  the  cogitations  of  the 
worthy  astrologer,  as  he  held  on  his  lonely 
way  through  Hainnult  Forest. 

The  morning  after  the  events  we  have 
just  related,  the  sun  rose  cold  and  late,  but 


still,  as  if  to  cheer  the  sick  and  weak,  it  rose 
in  a  cloudless  sky,  and  shed  its  pale  lustre 
over  the  fisherman’s  cottage;  but  long  before 
it  rose  above  the  trees,  the  inmates  were  up 
and  stirring,  the  fire  blazing,  the  kettle,  or 
rather  boiler,  singing  merrily,  as  it  hung 
suspended  over  the  fire  in  the  ample  chimney. 

Margaret  and  her  husband,  and  Mary  Ben¬ 
son,  were  seated  at  the  breakfast  table,  their 
two  guests  being  still  in  bed  ;  the  events  of 
the  previous  evening  naturally  formed  the 
topic  of  conversation,  and  Mary,  having  in¬ 
formed  her  hearers  more  fully  of  the  case  of 
David,  with  which  she  had  become  perfect¬ 
ly  acquainted,  told  them,  in  addition,  that, 
urged  by  anxiety  on  his  account,  she  had 
been  to  London,  and  seen  a  friend  of  his, 
from  whom  she  learnt  that  his  fellow-ap¬ 
prentice  had  completely  recovered  from  the 
injuries  he  had  inflicted  on  him,  which  had 
been  much  less  than  had  been  anticipated. 
She  told  them  also,  that  this  friend,  who  was 
named  Frank  Forman,  intended  to  come  to 
their  cottage,  now  he  knew  where  David 
was  to  be  found,  as  soon  as  he  could  do  so 
without  exciting  suspicion. 

From  the  interest  she  took  in  David's  af¬ 
fairs,  our  readers  must  have  clearly  seen  that 
his  misfortunes  and  good  looks  had  made  no 
slight  impression  upon  her.  She  had  ill-con¬ 
cealed  this  affection,  indeed,  she  strove  but 
little  to  do  so,  for  her  disposition  was  natural¬ 
ly  frank,  and  despised  concealment:  but, 
nevertheless,  her  tongue  had  never  betrayed 
her  secret,  whatever  her  looks  might  have 
done. 

As  for  David,  although  he  was  not  aware 
of  the  extent  of  her  passion  for  him,  he  was 
not  so  young  in  the  way’s  of  the  world  as  to 
be  entirely  blind  with  regard  to  the  subject. 
His  own  feelings,  with  respect  to  Mary, 
were  of  the  kindliest  description,  but  yet  he 
did  not  love  her;  they  differed  in  nature  more 
than  in  intensity  from  those,  he  felt  for 
Jane,  and  yet,  till  he  had  seen  Mary,  he 
never  knew  that  he  loved  Jane.  The  con¬ 
stant  and  kind  attendance  bestowed  upon 
him  by  bis  gentle  nurse,  could  not  have  (ail¬ 
ed  in  raising  in  his  breast  a  strong  and  deep 
affection ;  and  yet  it  was  not  love,  at  least 
of  such  a  nature  as  would  have  satisfied  the 
ardent  soul  of  Mary  Benson. 

Never  did  Mary  look  more  beautiful  in  the 
eyes  of  David  than  when  on  the  morning, 
the  rising  of  which  we  have  just  described, 
she  appeared  by  his  bed-side. 

“  See,  David,”  she  exclaimed,  “  how  bright 
the  winter’s  sun  is  shining!  Now,  do  you 
know,  I  think,  nay,  I  am  certain,  it  is  a  good 
omen,  and  I  really  have  good  news  for  you.” 

“  You  can  bring  no  good  news  to  me, 
Mar3r,”  said  David,  despondinglyp  “  unless 
you  can  undo  the  deed  I  have  done ;”  and 
he  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

“  Well,”  continued  his  fair  communicant, 
“  I  do  not  say  it  can  be  undone,  bnt  it  can  be 
mended,  at  the  least.” 

Mended  ;  alas  !  no,  that  cannot  be,  it 
was  too  foully  done.” 
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“Well,  then,  if  you  will  promise  me,”  con¬ 
tinued  Mary,  “  to  be  very  quiet,  and  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  jump  out  of  bed,  I  can  tell  you  good 
news.” 

“  Do  not  torture  me,  my  dear  Mary:  say, 
what  mean  you?”  exclaimed  David,  in  an 
agony  of  suspense. 

“  Andrew  Bevan  is  not  dead — Andrew 
Bevau  has  quite  recovered — the  cause  of  the 
fire  has  been  discovered,”  said  Mary,  sen- 
tentiously,  administering  one  small  dose  of 
information  at  a  time,  and  waiting  to  see  how 
it  settled  on  the  patient’s  stomach  before 
she  gave  him  the  second. 

As  it  happened,  the  sick  man  was  less  af¬ 
fected  than  might  have  been  imagined,  but 
he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  shed 
a  flood  of  tears.  It  seemed  as  if  this  gush  of 
feeling  had  relieved  his  mind,  for  he  looked 
at  Mary  with  a  countenance  in  which  the 
presiding  expressions  were  joy  and  gratitude. 

“  Bless  you,  Mary,”  he  exclaimed,  “  for 
the  information  you  have  brought  me ;  it  has 
taken  a  load  from  off  my  conscience,  under 
which  my  reason  must  have  given  way. — 
Frank  Forman,  yon  said,  would  visit  me  ; 
but  is  the  search  after  me  still  so  hot  that  he 
must  take- such  precautions?” 

“  Your  master,  it  is  said,  David,  would  let 
the  matter  drop,  but  Andrew  Bevau  is  as  en¬ 
raged  against  you  as  ever,  and  Jane  Morton 
Uas  been  so  badly  treated  by  him  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  interest  she  has  taken,  in  your 
affairs,  that  she  suddenly  left  her  situation, 
and  has  gone  no  one  knows  whither.” 

“  Poor  Jane  !”  exclaimed  David.  “  has  she 
too  suffered  for  her  affection  to  me  !  Poor 
Jane !”  and  a  deep  expression  of  sorrow 
spread  over  his  pallid  features. 

This  was  not  unnoticed  by  his  young 
nurse ;  her  dark  eyes  flashed  fire,  and  a  spas¬ 
modic  action  for  an  instant  distorted  her  fea¬ 
tures.  The  demon  of  jealousy  inflicted  a 
deadly  pang  in  her  heart,  and  had  the  object 
of  David’s  affection  been  present,  she  might 
well  have  rued  the  day  in  which  she  stood 
between  the  dark-browed  Mary  and  the 
object  of  her  love. 

The  fit,  however,  passed  over,  and  her 
features  re-assumed  their  wonted  calm  ;  but 
she  could  not  trust  herself  to  repeat  her  ri¬ 
val’s  name,  and  to  ease  her  distracted  mind, 
she  busied  herself  about  the  room,  and  spread 
the  cloth  for  David’s  morning  repast. 

Margaret  in  the  meantime  had  rendered 
all  the  services  in  her  powe*-  to  the  youne 
female  the  fisherman  had  brought  home 
with  him  on  the  previous  evening,  who  still 
remained  in  her  room,  suffering  under  the 
effects  of  her  fall. 

The  promise  of  the  morning  had  been  ful¬ 
filled,  and  the  sun,  as  it  rose  higher  in  its 
course,  shed  a  genial  warmth  over  the  forest, 
and  cast  its  enlivening  beams  on  the  lattice 
windows  of  the  fisherman’s  cottage.  The 
news  Mary  had  brought  had  a  powerful  ef¬ 
fect  on  our  invalid ;  he  rose  from  his  bed 
without  assistance,  and  descended  into  the 
lower  room.  The  two  women  were  aston¬ 


ished  at  his  appearance,  and  congratulated 
him  on  the  improvement  so  visible  in  his 
looks ;  the  large  chair  was  drawn  into  the 
chimney  corner,  and  he  was  fairly  installed 
in  its  comfortable  nook. 

As  soon  as  he  was  seated,  Margaret  ad¬ 
dressed  him:  “  Our  household  has  been  in¬ 
creased  since  you  retired  to  rest  last  night, 
David;  a  countrywoman  of  yours  was 
brought  here  by  Peter ;  he  found  her  lying 
in  the  forest  in  an  exhausted  state  ;  I  have 
not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  asking  her  the 
cause  of  her.  being  in  so  lonely  a  spot  at  such 
an  hour,  and  she  seems  at  present  too  weak 
and  exhausted  to  make  it  prudent  to  question 
her;  I  merely  asked  her  her  name,  which 
she  said  was  Jane  Morton.” 

David  started  at  the  sound,  and  Mary’s 
quick  eye  caught  his. 

“Jane  Morton!”  he  exclaimed,  in  sur¬ 
prise  ;  “  Jane  Morton !” 

“  Yes,  so  she  said;  but  why  do  you  start? 
do  you  know  that  name  ? 

“  Well,  my  good  Margaret — but  it  cannot 
be,  and  yet  you  told  me,  Mary,  that  my  fel-  ' 
low-servant  had  left  Mr.  Strodtmann’s  house  ; 
but  what  does  she  here?”  asked  David. 

“  Where  should  she  be,”  observed  Mary, 
spitefully,  “but  where  her  lover  is?”  and 
then  she  continued,  speaking  to  herself:— 

“  In  an  evil  hour  has  she  come  here — but  it 
may  be  it  is  not  the  same,  why  should  I 
alarm  myself?  Alarm  myself,  did  I  say,  for 
her,  the  pale-faced  baby?”  But  notwith¬ 
standing  her  assumed  indifference,  it  was 
plain  Mary  Benson  thought  her  an  unwel¬ 
come  visitor,  and,  determined  to  assure  her¬ 
self  of  the  fact,  she  ascended  the  stairs,  to 
learn  from  the  mouth  of  the  stranger  herself 
whether  she  was  right  in  her  conjecture, 
that  she  was  the  same  Jane  Morton  David 
had  so  affectionately  noticed  as  his  fellow- 
servant  in  old  Strodtmann’s  house. 

An  interview  with  their  new  inmate  at 
once  satisfied  her  that  it  was  the  girl  on 
whose  affections  David’s  heart  was  fixed, 
and  her  southern  blood  bounded  through  her 
veins,  as  she  meditated  on  the  vengeance  her 
jealousy  prompted  her  to  inflict  on  her  rival 
in  David’s  love. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OLD  BEN  PROVES  HIMSELF  A  TRUSTY  LOOK-OBT. 

Yon  are  lucky,  my  boy,  and  to  be  so  still  requires 
Nothin,-  but  secresy. 

Shakspea&s. 

Old  Ben,  as  we  already  know,  had  estab¬ 
lished  himself  on  the  look-out,  at  the  sign 
of  the  Old  Hick’s  Head.  There,  seated  in 
his  old  arm-chair,  did  he  silently  smoke  His 
pipe,  steadily  watching  and  noting  down 
in  his  log-book  the  arrivals  at  and  departures 
from  Mr.  Campbell’s  street-door.  For  the 
first  two  days,  Mrs.  Borosky,  whom  he  had 
recognised  several  times  at  the  window 
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never  quitted  the  house,  nor  did  the  strange 
youth  make  his  appearance  as  a  visitor,  and 
yet  Ben  was  at  his  post  before  the  dawning 
of  day,  and  never  quitted  his  look-out  until 
there  was  every  appearance  of  the  inmates 
having  retired  to  rest. 

The  old  sailor  began  to  despair  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  mission,  when  at  about  ten  o’clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  third  clay,  he  perceived 
the  lady,  whose  movements  he  had  oo  anxi¬ 
ously  watched,  attired  in  a  walking-dress, 
cautiously  open  the  street-door,  and  having 
looked  around  to  see  that  no  suspicious 
parties  were  in  sight,  she  walked  off  at  a 
quick  piace  in  the  direction  of  Prince’s- 
street. 

Old  Ben  quickly  rose  from  his  seat,  care¬ 
fully  placed  a  stopper  of  paper  in  the  bowl 
of  his  pipe,  and  having  placed  that  necessary 
contributor  to  his  comforts,  together  with 
his  tobacco-box,  in  the  ample  pocket  of  his 
jacket,  he  put  on  his  dreadnought  and  hat, 
and  hurried  down  the  stairs  in  such  haste 
that  he  nearly  overturned  his  host,  who  was 
standing  in  the  doorway. 

Ben  had  shrewdly,  and  not  unnaturally, 
expected  that  if  he  followed  the  rescued 
lady,  he  should  be  led  to  the  retreat  of  the 
youth  of  whom  he  was  in  search.  Reason¬ 
able,  however,  as  his  conjecture  might  be, 
he  was  nevertheless,  mistaken ;  for  the  lady, 
whatever  suspicions  her  repudiated  husband 
might  entertain,  was  in  utter  ignorance  of 
the  name  or  place  of  residence  of  her  pre¬ 
server. 

It  may,  at  first,  appear  to  have  been  an 
imprudent  act  on  the  part  of  Caroline  Borosky 
to  have  left  her  protector’s  house  unaccompa 
nied,  for  she  was  not  ignorant  of  Borosky’s 
escape  from  custody;  but  believing  that  he 
dared  not  show  himself  in  the  neighborhood, 
she  had  left  the  house  for  the  purpose  of 
repairing  to  the  residence  of  a  distant  relative, 
whose  family  resided  in  Scotland,  where  she 
proposed  to  seek  an  asylum,  at  a  distance 
from  the  machinations  of  her  husband.  The 
relative  to  whom  she  was  repairing  lived  in 
the  Oxford-road,  in  a  small,  detached  cottage, 
at  some  distance  from  the  road-side,  surroun¬ 
ded  by  meadow-laud  ;  but  as  she  moved  on 
with  hurried  step,  she  little  knew  that  her 
movements  were  watched  by  the  sturdy 
freebooter  in  her  rear,  who,  with  his  bulky 
form  and  antipedestrian  habits,  was  scarcely 
able  to  keep  pace  with  the  light  footsteps  of 
his  intended  victim. 

We  said  that  Borosky’s  wife  was  unac-  j 
quainted  with  the  stranger  by  whom  she 
had  been  rescued,  and  had  never  seen  him 
i since  the  night  on  which  her  delivery  from 
the  hands  of  her  brutal  husband  occurred. 
But  if  unseen  by'her  with  her  material  organs 
of  vision,  he  was  nevertheless,  always  pre¬ 
sent  to  her  mind;  but  as  the  forms  raised 
up  by  our  fancy  appear  more  vivid  to  the 
imagination  than  the  realities  themselves,  so 
did  the  daring  of  the  youth  appear  to  her 
mind  more  chivalrous  than  it  was  in  reali¬ 
ty,  and  his  form,  indisputably  prepossessing, 


was  converted  by  her  into  that  of  an  Apollo 
or  an  Adonis,  or  any  other  heathen  represen¬ 
tative  of  manly  beauty  you  may  feel  inclined 
to  compare  it  to. 

Although  the  name  of  young  I  orman  was 
unknown  to  Mrs.  Borosky,  and  to  those  who 
were  seeking  after  I:  ;u  for  no  friendly  pur¬ 
pose,  to  our  readers  there  exists  no  mystery 
either  as  to  his  name  or  dwelling-place  ;  and 
yet  if  inquiry  be  made  as  to  his  parentage, 
even  of  his  benefactor,  Albert  Forman  him¬ 
self,  he  would  have  been  unable  to  answer 
the  question,  although  he  had  not  only  adopt¬ 
ed  him  as  his  son  from  the  time  he  was  three 
years  of  age,  hut  also  allowed  him  to  assume 
his  name. 

The  infancy  and  childhood  of  Frank  were 
involved  in  obscurity,  and  after  the  first  few 
years  of  his  adoption,  Albert  Forman  made 
but  few  inquiries ;  so  satisfied  was  he  with 
the  abilities  and  conduct  of  his  adopted  son, 
that  he  cared  not  from  whom  he  might  have 
sprung,  unless,  indeed,  he  could  have  dis¬ 
covered  a  parentage  that  would  prove  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  youth.  The  manner  in  which 
he  had  first  become  acquainted  with  his 
young  charge  was  as  follows. 

Mr.  Forman  had,  in  his  younger  days,  been 
a  settler  and  merchant  in  the  island  of  Jamaica, 
whither  he  had  proceeded  with  other  royal 
ists  during  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell. — 
The  negro  slaves  left  behind  by  the  Spaniards 
had  fled  to  the  mountains,  where  they  lived 
in  a  state  of  independence,  making,  at  times, 
murderous  attacks  on  the  plantations  of  the 
settlers,  and  destroying  mercilessly  with  fire 
and  sword. 

One  of  the  most  serious  descents  of  the  Ma 
roons,  as  these  men  were  called ,  took  place 
during  the  residence  of  Albert  Forman  on  the 
island.  On  that  occasion  the  estates  of  the 
settlers  situated  nearest  to  the  mountains  had 
been  pillaged  and  set  on  fire  by  the  mountain 
negroes,  and  most  of  the  proprietors  and  their 
families  lost  their  lives. 

It  was  late  one  evening  when  Forman, 
who  had  observed  the  approach  of  the 
Maroons  as  it  was  indicated  by  the  wide- 
extending  fires,  was  making  active  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  reception  of  the  marauders, 
when  a  female  slave  who  had  escaped  from 
the  scene  of  conflict,  having  placed  a  young 
child  she  carried  carefully  on  the  ground, 
sunk  exhausted  to  the  earth.  The  poor  girl 
had  been  wounded  in  the  strife,  and,  owing 
to  exhaustion  from  fatigue  and  loss  of  blood, 
j  her  life  was  fast  ebbing,  so  that  before  she 
was  able  to  give  any  account  of  herself  and 
the  child,  she  died  at  the  feet  of  the  settler, 
who  took  up  the  sleeping  infant,  which 
remained  unconscious  of  the  fate  by  which  it 
had  been  threatened,  and  carried  it  to  his 
house. 

Who  the  little  stranger  was  he  was  unable 
to  discover,  for  after  the  most  diligent  inquiry 
among  the  estates  which  had  sullered  by  the 
attack  of  the  Maroons,  he  could  hear  of  no 
one  who  had  lost  a  child  of  the  age  of  that 
which  had  fallen  into  bis  hands.  He  Halt 
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that  he  could  not  desert  the  orphan,  and  from 
that  moment  he  adopted  it  as  his  own,  and 
ever  afterwards  the  boy  passed  as  his  son. 

Such  was  Frank  Forman,  in  whom  since 
that  memorable  evening',  Caroline  Borosky 
had  taken  so  deep  an  interest. 

Old  Ben  continued  staunch  to  his  chase, 
and  having  seen  the  lady  safely  housed  in 
the  cottage  we  have  already  mentioned,  he 
sat  h'imself  down  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree  com¬ 
manding  a  view  of  the  premises,  and  having 
obtained  a  light  by  firing  the  priming  of  a 
small  pocket-pistol  over  a  piece  of  tinder,  he 
began  deliberately  to  smoke  his  everlasting 
pipe,  his  constant  companion  when  he  had 
nothing  else  to  do. 

His  patience  was  not  long  put  to  the  test, 
for  Borosky’s  wife  did  not  remain  above 
twenty  minutes  with  her  friend,  and  it  was 
now  tolerably  clear  that  her  object  in  leaving 
home  had  not  been  to  visit  her  assumed  lover, 
for  if  he  had  been  in  the  cottage  most  surely 
he  would  have  accompanied  her  to  the  door ; 
this  not  being  the  case,  Ben  was  obliged 
once  more  to  get  under  weigh,  and  watch 
the  lady  at  a  distance  on  her  way  back  to 
Mr.  Campbell’s.  Having  reached  Golden- 
square,  she  was  about  to  cross  over  to  the 
opposite  side,  when  suddenly  stopping,  she 
colored  deeply,  and  caught  hold  of  a  railing 
close  by  her  side,  in  order  to  save  herself 
from  falling. 

Coming  towards  the  spot  where  Mrs. 
Borosky  stood,  a  young  man  was  seen  cross¬ 
ing  the  square.  Could  that  be  the  cause  of 
the  lady’s  alarm  ?  He  was  a  handsome 
youth,  scarcely  twenty  years  of  age,  but  of 
a  manly  form  and  bearing.  It  was  the 
stranger  youth  by  whom  she  had  been 
rescued,  and  he  also  seemed  moved. 

Now  there  was  nothing  strange  in  this 
unexpected  meeting,  and  it  the  lady  had  left 
her  home  on  any  other  day  since  the  occur¬ 
rence  in  which  they  were  both  concerned, 
the  chances  would  have  been  much  in  favor 
of  their  meeting  each  other,  for,  as  we  know, 
Frank  Forman  lived  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Mr.  Campbell,  b'ut  of  this  Caroline 
Borosky  was  ignorant. 

Mr.  Campbell  had,  however,  several  times 
encountered  the  youth,  but  having  witnessed 
the  manner  of  his  'prottgk  whenever  she 
mentioned  her  preserver,  and  that  was  not 
unfrequently,  he  deemed  it  most  prudent  that 
the  young  people  should  not  meet,  at  least 
until  the  lady’s  feelings  had  sobered  down 
a  little,  for  he  did  not  forget  that  he  still  bore 
Borosky’s  name. 

On  the  other  hand,  young  Forman  had 
also  been  smitten  by  the  charms  of  the  lady ; 
he  also  knew  her  as  the  wife  of  Borosky, 
hut  although  he  was  acquainted  with  her 
place  of  residence,  he  forebore  to  visit  her 
from  conscientious  scruples,  for  he  felt  the 
interest  she  had  excited  in  his  breast,  and 
dreaded  the  consequences  of  a  closer  acquain¬ 
tance  with  one,  the  merely  accidental  meet¬ 
ing  with  whom  had  raised  unknown  feelings 
in  his  breast. 


Whether  Frauk  was  right  ill  his  policy,  or 
not,  time  alone  can  show  ;  certain  it  is,  how¬ 
ever.  that  absence  did  not  prevent  his 
making  her  whose  charms  had  smitten  him 
the  constant  object  of  his  thoughts  bv  day, 
and  dreams  by  night ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Borosky,  the  result  was  that  the  flame 
within  the  breast  of  each  burned  more  vivid 
ly,  so  that  when  they  thus  accidentally  met, 
it  is  no  wonder  if  they  greeted  each  other  as 
long-known  friends,  rather  than  casual  ac. 
quaintances.  All  Frank’s  self-possession  and 
prudence  vanished,  and  he  advanced  eagerly, 
but  unconsciously,  to  meet  the  lady,  who, 
on  her  part,  seemed  unwilling  to  remove 
the  proffered  hand  which  young  Forman 
now  held  in  his  fervent  grasp. 

The  lady  was  the  first  to  break  silence. 
Why  had  he  not  called  on  her  ?  she  had  nev¬ 
er  had  an  opportunity  of  thanking  him  for 
services  he  rendered  her  on  that  evening,  and 
she  begged  of  him  to  accompany  her  to  Mr. 
Campbell’s  house. 

“  Indeed,”  she  observed,  “  I  i-equire  assis¬ 
tance  to  enable  me  to  reach  home,  for  I 
feel — from  the  fatigue  of  my  long  walk,  I 
suppose — a  sudden  weakness  in  all  my  limbs. 
You  observed,”  she  continued,  casting  a  fur¬ 
tive  glance  on  the  countenance  of  the  young 
man,  who  was  admiring  her  in  the  same  side¬ 
long  and  suspicious  manner,  “  you  observed  I 
was  obliged  to  rest  myself  on  the  porner  of  the 
square  just  before  you  came  up  to  me,  so  you 
must  accompany  me  home,  and  I  know  of 
no  one  on  whom  I  ought  so  naturally  to  rely 
as  he  who  assisted  me  in  my  greatest  need. 
And  yet,  no,”  she  added  in  an  inaudible  tone, 
“  it  ought  not  to  be  so — there  was  one  who 
swore  to  love  and  protect  me ;  ”  and  she 
heaved  a  deep-drawn  sigh,  at  the  same  time 
placing  her  hand  on  Forman’s  proffered  arm, 
who  conducted  her  towards  King-street. 

The  conversation  of  the  young  couple,  as 
they  proceeded  on  their  road,  might  be  char¬ 
acterised  as  select,  on  account  of  the  paucity 
of  words,  rather  than  from  their  adaptation 
to  the  thoughts  they  were  intended  to  ex¬ 
press.  The  young  man  in  particular  felt  the 
novelty  of  his  situation;  for  the  fir3t  time  in 
his  life  his  arm  was  pressed  by  the  hand  of 
a  young,  a  beautiful,  and  confiding  woman; 
he  felt,  though  he  would  not  acknowledge  it 
even  to  himself,  that  he  loved  this  woman, 
and— was  he  right  in  his  conjecture?  that 
she  loved  him. 

Such  were  the  first  thoughts  that  passed 
through  his  mind,  but  then  a  shadowy  form 
appeared  to  rise  between  him  and  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  affections,  and  laying  his  hand 
sternly  on  his  slender  arm,  exclaim  :  “  She 
is  my  wife!”  The  imaginary  voice  sunk 
deeply  into  his  soul,  and  his  step  had  less 
elacticity  than  it  had  the  moment  before; 
but  when  he  looked  on  the  face  of  his  com¬ 
panion,  and  perceived  that  her  eye  was  mild¬ 
ly  fixed  on  him,  the  shadowy  form  had  van¬ 
ished,  his  step  again  was  light  and  firm,  and 
gently  pressing  the  hand  of  his  companion, 
who  shrunk  not  from  his  touch,  he  was  not 
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long  before  he  had  conducted  her  to  her  pro¬ 
tector’s  door.  There  he  would  have  taken 
his  leave,  but  she  insisted  on  his  entering, 
that  Mrs.  Campbell,  whom  he  had  not  pre¬ 
viously  seen,  might  also  thank  him  for  the 
services  he  had  rendered. 

Old  Ben  was  no  disinterested  spectator 
of  these  proceedings;  he  watched  them 
closely,  and  knowingly  winking  his  sole  re¬ 
maining  eye,  he  uttered  a  long  low  whistle, 
something  resembling  the  wind  as  it  rushes 
through  the  cranny  of  a  door  during  an  equi¬ 
noctial  gale.  One  half  his  object  was  accom¬ 
plished  ;  he  had  seen  the  stranger  youth,  and 
seen  him  in  the  company  of  Borosky’s  wife, 
and  if  they  had  hitherto  not  been  on  veryin- 
timate  terms,  there  seemed  every  likelihood, 
from  what  he  had  noticed  between  them, 
that  they  would  be  more  frequently  together 
for  the  future. 

But  his  watch  for  the  day  was  not  yet 
over;  the  youth  was  at  present  in  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell’s  house,  where  it  was  possible  he  might 
remain  some  time,  and  on  his  leaving  he 
would  have  to  follow  him  to  see  where  he 
lived ;  but  as  it  was  likely  when  he  left  he 
might  use  his  young  legs  more  actively  than 
would  suit  the  purpose  of  the  old  sailor,  if  he 
remained  in  his  look-out  above,  he  proceeded 
to  ensconce  himself  in  a  recess  in  the  wall, 
near  to  Mr.  Campbell’s  door,  from  which  he 
could  more  quickly  follow  the  footsteps  of 
the  youth. 

Fortune  again  favored  the  good  intentions 
of  the  ancient  mariner,  and  in  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  Frank  Forman  appeared 
at  the  door,  and  from  Iris  hiding-place,  old 
Ben  could  see  that  he  clasped  the  hand  of  a 
young  female,  who  seemed  to  return  the 
pressure  with  free  good-will ;  from  the  same 
retreat  he  could  also  hear  the  concluding 
portion  of  their  dialogue. 

“At  ten  in  the  morning,  then,  Frank,” 
said  Mrs.  Borosky,  “  you  will  escort  me  to 
the  Oxford-road,  for  really  Ido  not  feel  quite 
secure  from  the  machinations  of  my  enemies, 
hut  unler  your  protection  I  defy  them  all.” 
And  this  time  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  pressure  of  the  hand — it  might 
have  been  a  convulsive  movement,  perhaps, 
on  the  part  of  the  lady,  but  it  was  palpable 
to  the  single  eye  of  old  Ben,  who  rubbed  his 
hands  and  winked  most  furiously. 

The  parting  was  at  length  over,  without 
any  farther  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the 
youug  people  calling  for  particular  notice. 

The  completion  of  the  task  imposed  upon 
the  spy  was  now  easy;  he  followed  Frank 
Forman  home,  and  being  satisfied  that  there 
was  no  mistake  as  to  its  being  his  place  of 
residence,  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  to 
the  rendezvous  at  the  Jacobus's  Head. 

“  Well,  captain  !  ”  he  exclaimed,  “  I  have 
seen  the  enemy  snugly  into  port ;  they  sail 
in  company  in  the  morning,  and  they  will 
fall  an  easy  capture.”  And  he  then  gave  his 
superior  officer  a  full  account  of  his  proceed¬ 
ing,  and  of  the  intended  walk  of  Borosky’s 
wife  and  Forman  on  the  following  morning. 


“  Soho,  my  lads,”  said  Captain  Richard 
Armstrong,  “  we  must  seek  out  Borosky  ; 
he  has  grown  so  jealous  of  his  wife  of  late, 
that  we  must  do  nothing  in  her  case  without 
his  approbation.  Here,  Tom,”  he  continued, 
addressing  Tom  Steadfast,  “  heave  ahead, 
my  boy, crowd  all  sail,  and  tell  Borosky  we 
have  found  his  v\4fe  and  her  lover,  and  we 
want  to  know  what  vve  are  to  do  with  them, 
and  when  we  are  to  make  them  our  prisoners. 

Tom  needed  not  a  second  order,  but,  clap- 1 
ping  his  canvas  hat  on  his  head  with  a  jaunty 
air,  and  giving  the  long  ringlet  on  his  temple 
an  experienced  twirl,  he  sallied  forth  on  his 
mission.  He  found  Borosky,  as  was  his  wont, 
moodily  pacing  the  deck  of  the  Sea  Snake. 

“Well,  Steadfast !”  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
observed  the  eagerness  of  the  sailor,  “  have 
you  any  news  ?” 

“  Why,  yes,”  returned  the  other;  “and  I 
suppose  you’ll  call  it  good  news,  too.  We 
know  where  your  wife  aud  the  young  chap 
are,  and  the  cap’n  only  waits  your  orders. 
They  will  be  in  each  other’s  company  at  ten 
to-morrow  morning,  but  the  cap’n  knows 
more  about  it  than  I  do  ;  perhaps  you’ll  see 
him.” 

“Why  the  devil  did  he  not  come  here 
himself?” 

“  Why,  you  see,  he  thought,  perhaps,  thero 
ought  to  be  a  consultation,  and  orders  given 
to  the  crew,  in  this  matter ;  and  mayhap  after 
what  has  lately  taken  place,  it  would  not  be 
so  well  to  let  us  all  be  seen  going  together 
aboard,  and  returning  to  the  shore  by  day¬ 
light.  So,  come,  you  had  better  jump  into 
the  boat  alongside,  and  I’ll  row  you  ashore  ; 

I  hardly  think  you’ll  be  known  in  your 
sailor’s  dress ;”  and  Tom  Steadfast  thrust  his 
tongue  in  his  cheek,  and  made  a  mysterious 
motion  with  his  thumb  over  his  left  shoul¬ 
der,  for  the  sinister-looking  Pole  was  no  fa¬ 
vorite  with  any  of  the  crew  of  the  Sea  Snake, 
and  he  was  in  particularly  bad  odor  with 
Tom,  who,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  illegal 
courses,  had  a  spice  of  a  better  quality  within 
him,  which  at  times  would  exhibit  itself 
either  in  acts  of  kindness  towards  the  unfor 
tunate  passengers  on  board  the  Sea  Snake,  or 
in  occasional  sly  ebullitions  of  anger  towards 
those  he  disliked. 

Borosky  and  the  sailor  soon  reached  the 
rendezvous,  and  the  party  having  retired 
from  the  public  room,  sat  in  consultation  as 
to  the  best  plan  to  be  pursued  to  secure  their 
victims.  The  chief  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
success  were  the  distance  from  the  river  to 
the  place  at  which  they  were  to  meet,  aud 
the  time  of  day.  These  two  circumstances, 
it  is  clear,  would  render  their  operations 
more  difficult. 

“  In  what  kind  of  a  spot  is  this  cottage 
built  ?”  asked  Borosky. 

“  Why,  as  to  that,  master,  it  is  a  pleasant 
spot  enough ;  it  stands  in  the  midst  of  the 
fields,  and  so  far  from  the  road  as  not  to  bo 
readily  seen  on  account  of  a  heap  ot  rubbish, 
thrown  out  of  a  gravel-pit,  which  stands  ia 
the  way,”  said  old  Ben. 
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Borosky  put  many  other  questions  to  the 
sailor,  to  ascertain  the  number  of  inmates 
and  other  particulars,  and  at  length  he  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  attempt  should  be  made  to 
seize  on  his  wife  and  her  companion  in  the 
morning,  and  that  they  should  be  kept  in  du¬ 
rance  until  the  darkness  should  enable  them 
to  remove  them  on  ship-board,  or  to  some 
other  place  of  security. 

To  this  proposal  Armstrong  and  his  crew 
agreed,  and  each  of  them  repaired,  by  differ¬ 
ent  routes,  to  the  place  indicated  by  old  Ben, 
and  took  up  their  lodgings  separately  in  the 
neighborhood,  all  but  an  active  boy,  and 
old  Ben  himself,  who  repaired  to  his  old  quar¬ 
ters,  to  watch  the  movements  of  those  they 
sought  to  entrap. 

The  morning  of  the  day  after  that  on  which 
Borosky  intended  to  put  his  plans  in  opera¬ 
tion,  was  dark  and  fotrgy,  but  still  there  were 
some  indications  of  the  weather  clearing  off. 
As  it  was,  the  darkness  of  the  morning  was 
of  service  to  the  conspirators,  and  enabled 
them  the  better  to  conceal  themselves  round 
the  premises  towards  which  their  unsuspect¬ 
ing  victims  were  hastening. 

Every  thing  went  on  as  well  as  Borosky 
and  his  ruffians  could  have  wished.  Frank 
Forman  and  his  new  and  dangerous  acquaint¬ 
ance  kept  their  appointment,  and  proceeded 
at  the  appointed  time  to  the  Oxford-road,  fol¬ 
lowed  closely  by  old  Ben  and  his  assistant. 
They  reached  the  cottage,  and  Borosky,  grin¬ 
ning  with  rage,  ground  his  teeth,  as  he  saw 
the  confiding,  if  not  affectionate  manner  in 
which  his  wife  leant  upon  the  arm  of  her 
young  companion.  They  entered  the  cottage, 
and  the  door  was  closed. 

Although  the  morning  was  fine,  there  was 
a  sharp  and  biting  air  abroad,  and  the  con¬ 
cealed  crew  of  the  Sea  Snake  were  anything 
but  comfortable  in  their  berths,  but,  still,  ac¬ 
customed  to  hardships,  they  bore  the  incle¬ 
mency  of  the  weather  without  exhibiting  any 
particular  signs  of  discontent ;  but  as  the  time 
passed  on,  and  the  door  still  remained  closed, 
they  could  not  help  at  times  risking  discovery 
by  emerging  from  their  lairs,  and  endeavorin'; 
io  warm  their  stagnant  blood  by  a  little 
wholesome  exercise. 

But  of  all  the  party,  no  one  was  more  un¬ 
easy  in  his  mind  than  Borosky  himself ;  the 
others,  although  they  had  at  heart  the  success 
of  their  plot,  were  merely  incommoded  by 
their  bodily  sensations.  But  the  jealous  Pole 
was  suffering  under  the  effects  of  all  the 
pangs  of  jealousy.  The  thickness  of  the  wall 
of  the  cottage  formed  110  obstacle  to  his  ima¬ 
gination,  ana  he  pictured  to  himself  the  youth 
and  his  ill-used  wife  comfortably  seated 
within  the  house,  and  abandoning  themselves 
to  all  the  freedoms  of  youthful  lovers  when 
enjoying  each  other’s  company  unseen  by 
all.  He  made  the  direst  vow  of  vengeance 
upon  them  as  soon  as  they  should  be  within 
his  power,  and  the  minutes  to  his  distorted 
imagination  seemed  hours,  as  he  hung  on  the 
tenter-hooks  of  expectation,  waiting  for  the 


opening  of  the  cottage-door,  and  a  fresh  Bight 
of  his  victims. 

Time,  as  well  as  tide,  waits  ior  no  man, 
and  the  young  couple  found  they  could  no 
longer  delay  their  departure.  They  took 
their  leave  of  the  inmates  of  the  house,  which 
only  consisted  of  an  elderly  woman,  Caroline 
Borosky’s  relative,  and  a  young  girl  who 
acted  as  her  servant.  The  door  was  at  length 
seen  to  open,  and  they  were  about  to  depart, 
when  at  the  same  instant  their  departure  was 
frustrated  by  a  party  of  ruffians,  who  appear¬ 
ed  at  the  entrance,  with  Borosky  at  their 
head.  The  feeble  force  opposed  to  them  was 
easily  repulsed  and  driven  back  into  the 
house,  while  the  door  was  closed  and  bolted, 
and  the  sailors,  falling  upon  the  inmates, 
commenced  binding  the  women,  Borosky 
himself  assisting  in  that  conjugal  office  in 
the  case  of  his  wife.  The  powerful  and  ac¬ 
tive  youth,  however,  was  not  so  easily  over¬ 
powered;  three  of  his  assailants  were  felled 
senseless  to  the  ground  before  there  seemed 
any  chance  of  mastering  him;  but  the  odds 
were  too  great,  even  had  he  possessed  the 
strength  of  a  Hercules,  and  Borosky  coming 
behind  him,  inflicted  a  cowardly  wound  on 
the  youth  with  his  sabre,  which  laid  him 
bleeding  on  the  ground. 

The  sight  of  the  blood  of  her  defender  was 
the  climax  to  the  terror  and  distress  of  Mrs. 
Borosky,  and  she  fell  senseless  to  the  earth, 
receiving  in  her  fall  an  unmanly  blow  from 
the  hand  of  her  unfeeling  husband. 

Thus  far  their  plot  was  successful,  but 
still  they  had  some  hours  to  wait  before  the 
darkness  of  the  night  would  enable  them  to 
carry  oil"  their  captives,  and  in  order  that  the 
time  might  not  hang  heavily  on  their  hands, 
the  captain  proposed  that  one  of  the  party 
should  be  left  to  guard  the  prisoners,  while 
the  rest  of  the  crew,  making  free  with  the 
larder  of  their  hostess,  were  to  refresh  them¬ 
selves  in  the  interim. 

The  task  of  watching  over  the  prisoners 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Tom  Steadfast,  who,  luckily 
for  them,  had  some  touch  of  compunction  in 
his  soul.  He  staunched  the  wounds  of  Frank 
Forman,  who  had  partially  recovered  from 
the  stunning  effects  and  pain  of  the  blow  he 
had  received  from  Borosky’s  sabre,  and  per¬ 
ceiving  the  grief  of  his  companion  in  misfor¬ 
tune,  he  so  far  loosened  her  bands  as  to  enable 
her  to  act  as  a  more  gentle  nurse  than  him¬ 
self  in  the  case  of  Frank. 

Although  the  pain  of  the  latter’s  wound 
was  great,  and  his  captivity,  so  daringly  ef¬ 
fected  in  the  face  of  day  itself,  might  have 
given  place  to  the  most  dreadful  presenti 
ments,  yet  the  attention  and  soothing  accents 
of  his  fair  fellow-captive  was  a  solace  to  his 
mental  and  bodily  agony,  and  hope  was 
awakened  in  his  breast,  as  her  lovely  form 
bent  over  him,  her  eyes  moist  with  tears,  and 
the  soft  breath  from  her  lips,  which  almost 
touched  his  glowing  cheek,  lulled  his  pain, 
as  if  there  had  been  magic  in  the  very  ai» 
she  breathed. 

Their  rude  guardian  was  affectejl  at  th« 
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sight  of  the  weeping  woman,  as  she  leaned 
over  the  youth,  whose  present  condition 
was  the  consequence  of  his  interference  in 
her  favor  on  a  previous  occasion. 

“  I  would  that  I  had  never  been  bom, 
Frank,  or  that  I  had  perished  by  that  mon¬ 
ster’s  hand,  rather  than  you  should  thus  suiter 
for  my  sake;”  and  she  pressed  her  cool  hand 
against  his  trobbing  temples,  and  stooping 
lower  down,  imprinted  a  gentle  kiss  on  his 
brow. 

What  passed  within  themind  of  the  wound¬ 
ed  man,  we  know  not,  but  the  blood  rose  to 
his  brow  and  cheeks — the  blush  of  shame¬ 
faced  youth ;  a  brighter  fire  lighted  up  his 
eye,  and  a  smile  trembled  on  his  lips  as  she 
drew  her  head  from  his,  and  gazed  mourn¬ 
fully  on  him. 

Tom  Steadfast,  who  had  hitherto  remained 
a  spectator  of  what  was  going  on,  moving  un¬ 
easily  in  his  seat,  unnecessarily  twitching  up 
his  trowsers,  rolling  his  quid  in  his  mouth, 
and  most  unmercifully  grinding  it  between 
his  teeth,  to  divert  his  uneasy  thoughts,  turn¬ 
ed  to  the  hostess  and  her  servant,  who,  se¬ 
curely  bound  to  the  two  posts  of  a  large  bed¬ 
stead,  were  lamenting  their  unhappy  fate, 
uttering  their  complaints  in  a  low  and  moan¬ 
ing  voice,  for  they  had  been  threatened  with 
the  gag  if  they  endeavored  to  alarm,  not  the 
neighborhood,  for  there  was  none,  but  any 
casual  passer  by. 

“  Rather  unpleasant,  ma’am,”  observed 
Tom,  clearing  his  throat,  and  addressing  the 
hostess,  “  matters  of  this  kind  are,  but,  you 
see,  we  can’t  always  do  the  thing  as  gentle 
as  we  could  wish ;  and  then,  we  are  not  all 
commanders,  and  we  must  obey  our  leader.” 

“Alas!  sir,”  said  the  hostess,  plaintively, 
“  you  seem  not  to  be  so  harsh  as  the  others, 
why  have  your  captain  and  his  followers 
acted  in  this  manner  ?  I  believe  that  dark¬ 
looking  man  was  married  to  this  poor  young 
creature — alas !  the  day — and  I  have  heard 
that  once  before  an  attempt  was  made  to 
carry-  her  oil’,  but  why  he  has  so  savagely 
used  this  inoffensive  young  man,  I  know 
not.” 

“  Why,  you  see,  ma’am,"  said  Tom, 
“  there  appears  to  be  a  bit  of  jealousy  in 
this  affair.” 

‘  Jealousy  !  he  jealous  of  Caroline !  why 
he  hates  her,  and  besides,  did  he  not,  he 
could  have  no  cause  for  jealousy.”  But  at 
the  same  moment  the  good  lady  looked  on 
the  young  people,  who  were  seated  on  the 
ground  beside  each  other,  and  she  paused. 

Frank  Forman’s  wound  at  that  instant  had 
given  him  a  sudden  pang,  he  uttered  an  in¬ 
voluntary  groan,  and  his  head  fell  on  Caro¬ 
line  Borosky’s  shoulder;  the  latter  bathed 
his  forehead  with  cold  water,  parted  his 
matted  hair,  and  smoothed  his  brow  with 
her  soft  hands,  at  the  same  time  imprinting 
a  burning  kiss  upon  his  now  pale  cheek. 

Mrs.  Thompson — that  was  the  name  of  the 
hostess — was  at  this  shaken  in  her  belief  in 
the  fact  that  Caroline  Borosky  had  given  her 
husband  no  cause  for  jealousy,  that  is,  if  that 


husband  loved  her:  but  Borosky,  she  well 
knew,  hated  his  wife,  and,  with  a  woman’s 
feeling,  she  could  not  imagine  where  there 
was  no  love  there  could  be  iealousy.  The 
jealousy  of  the  Polish  Jew  was  more  nearly 
allied  to  selfishness ;  he  did  not  love  her 
himself,  and  he  was  unwilling  that  any  other 
should.  Nevertheless,  although  his  was  not 
true  jealousy,  it  was  equally  dreadful  in  its 
effects. 

The  young  couple  were  seated  as  we  have 
already  described,  when  the  door  was  vio¬ 
lently  tin-own  open,  and  Borosky  entered 
In  his  hand  he  carried  a  naked  sword,  and 
as  soon  as  he  observed  his  wife  and  her  com¬ 
panion,  his  features  assumed  a  demoniacal 
expression,  and  he  attempted  to  rush  upon 
her.  But  Tom  Steadfast  here  interposed. 

“  Avast  there,  mate  ;  we  came  here  to  help 
in  capturing  your  wife,  not  in  murdering 
her  ;  bad  as  we  are,  we  are  not  cut-throats, 
and  least  of  all  of  women.  Stand  back,  I 
say  and  he  pointed  his  cutlass  at  Boros¬ 
ky’s  breast,  and  his  tall  form  seemed  loftier, 
and  his  ample  chest  became  more  expanded. 

Borosky  recoiled,  and  dropped  the  point 
of  his  sword,  but  he  still  cast  a  vvitheriug  • 
glance  at  his  wife  and  Frank,  who,  faint  from 
loss  of  blood,  although  he  had  recovered  his 
senses,  still  rested  his  head  on  his  compan¬ 
ion’s  shoulder,  while  the  former,  though  ter¬ 
rified  by  her  husband’s  looks,  hung  over  her 
young  and  wounded  defender,  as  a  hen 
broods  over  her  chickens  when  the  hawk  is 
in  sight. 

The  loud  tones  of  Tom  Steadfast  were 
heard  by  Armstrong  and  his  companions, 
and  they  entered  the  apartment  just  in  time 
to  prevent  an  encounter  between  the  sailor 
and  the  Pole,  for  the  latter  had  raised  his 
passion  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  seemed 
fearless  of  consequences,  but  the  captain  in¬ 
terposed,  and  being  backed  by  his  crew, 
Borosky  saw  that  opposition  to  their  wishes 
was  useless. 

“  Come,  mate,”  said  the  captain,  “  no 
more  of  this  ;  put  up  that  sword,  and  let  us 
talk  of  business :  so  come  this  way,  and 
leave  Steadfast  to  watch  over  our  prisoners.” 

Borosky  reluctantly  obeyed,  and  followed 
the  captain  and  the  others. 


CHAPTER  IX 

Awaking  with  a  start, 

The  waters  heave  around  me ;  and  on  high 
The  winds  lift  up  their  voices ;  I  depart, 
Whither  I  know  not. 

Bvron. 

Oh,  bravely  did  she  stem  the  Atlantic 
wave,  that  gallant  bark,  doomed,  alas!  to  an 
evil  purpose  by  its  captain  and  its  crew  ;  yes, 
bravely  did  the  Sea  Snake  hold  on  her  west¬ 
ern  course.  A  steady  breeze  from  the  east 
by  north,  and  a  clear  blue  sky,  with  a  frosty 
air,  vvarme-3  the  clear  beams  of  the  sun, 
braced  the  sinews  and  raised  the  spirits  of 
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the  ill-omened  crew  and  their  weather¬ 
beaten  commander. 

But,  alas  I  for  the  victims  of  their  avarice 
— their  kidnapped  countrymen ;  close  pent 
within  their  unwholesome  berths,  the  fresh¬ 
ening  breeze  of  heaven,  and  the  genial 
warmth  of  the  sun's  rays,  never  calmed  their 
anxious  minds,  or  the  clear  expanse  of  the 
deep  blue  sea  delighted  their  sight. 

Among  the  passengers  on  board  the  Sea 
Snake,  on  her  outward-bound  voyage,  were 
Caroline  Borosky  and  Frank  Forman.  Bo- 
rosky,  also,  thinking  that  his  appearance  in 
England,  for  some  time,  at  least,  would  be 
somewhat  dangerous  to  his  personal  liberty, 
had  taken  a  birtli  in  his  friend  Armstrong's 
ship.  He  was  also  further  urged  to  take 
this  step  by  a  wish  to  watch  over  the  be¬ 
havior  of  his  wife  and  young  Forman. 

It  is  evident,  by  the  names  we  have  given 
of  the  passengers  by  the  Sea  Snake,  that 
Borosky  and  his  abettors  had  brought  their 
schemes  to  a  happy  conclusion,  as  they  no 
doubt  would  have  styled  it. 

The  mode  in  which  this  was  effected  was 
as  follows: — At  the  consultation  in  which 
we  left  Armstrong  and  his  party  engaged,  it 
was  arranged  that  their  two  prisoners  should 
be  conveyed  to  their  destination  in  an  old 
lumbering  vehicle,  drawft  by  two  horses, 
with  which  they  had  provided  themselves 
in  the  course  of  the  morning,  bargaining  that 
it  should  be  in  the  Oxford-road  at  five  in  the 
evening,  at  which  time  it  would  be  dark ; 
the  party  who  brought  it  was  to  leave  it  in 
the  road,  that  it  might  be  driven  by  one  of 
the  crew,  and  at  five  o’clock  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning,  it  was  to  be  left  at  the  same 
place,  security  being  given  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  this  part  of  the  contract. 

Matters  went  on  as  it  was  intended,  the 
coach  was  punctually  left  at  the  appointed 
time,  at  the  appointed  spot,  and  everything 
was  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  pris¬ 
oners. 

The  first  fear  of  the  crew  was  that  their 
female  prisoner  might  raise  an  alarm  by  her 
cries,  but  in  order  to  deter  her  from  this,  she 
was  threatened  that  if  she  made  the  least  at¬ 
tempt  at  creating  an  alarm,  she  should  be 
gagged,  and  sent  forward  by  herself,  and 
that  if  she  induced  her  companion  to  do  so, 
they  would  both  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner. 

To  these  terms  the  unfortunate  woman  as¬ 
sented,  fearful  of  being  torn  from  him  in 
whom  she  had  so  recently  taken  so  deep  an 
interest.  As  to  the  wounded  man,  the  inju¬ 
ries  inflicted  by  Borosky  had  rendered  him 
so  completely  helpless,  as  to  give  the  captain 
and  his  associates  but  little  cause  for  fear. 

As  soon  as  the  evening  had  well  set  in, 
Frank  Forman  waAmpported,  or  rather  car¬ 
ried,  to  the  coach,  followed  by  Borosky’s 
wife,  who  rendered  him  every  little  attention 
she  could,  and  when  he  was  placed  in  the 
carriage,  she  seated  herself  beside  him,  and 
supported  his  aching  head. 

We  must  not  suppose  that  the  virtuous 


Borosky  was  an  indifferent  spectator  to  what 
was  going  on,  but  whatever  his  feelings 
might  have  been,  he  was  prevented  by  his 
his  associates,  who  carefully  watched  his 
motions,  from  committing  any  overt  act  of 
violence.  As  it  was,  the  crew  of  the  Sea 
Snake  succeeded  so  well  in  their  object,  that 
before  midnight  the  whole  of  their  passen¬ 
gers,  or  rather  prisoners,  were  aboard;  and 
the  wind  and  tide  being  fair,  before  the 
morning  mist  had  cleared  off  the  white  cliffs 
of  the  North  Foreland,  the  Sea  Snake  had 
altered  her  course,  and  was  sailing  south,  in 
the  direction  of  the  Channel. 

Before  the  departure  of  the  kidnappers 
from  Mrs.  Thomson’s  cottage,  Tom  Steadfast, 
who  stood  somewhat  high  in  favor  with  his 
prisoners,  had  entered  into  a  private  specu¬ 
lation  of  his  own,  namely,  the  removing  their 
bonds  from  the  hostess  and  her  maiden,  as 
soon  as  the  rest  of  his  party  should  be  at  a 
safe  distance  from  the  field  of  action.  It  is 
true  that  the  offer  of  a  sum  of  money  for  the 
performance  of  this  act  was  not  refused  by 
Tom,  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  had  the 
cash  not  been  forthcoming,  he  would  have 
acted  in  the  same  manner,  out  of  mere  re¬ 
spect  to  the  women.  Be  it  how  it  may,  after 
he  had  seen  his  party  safely  for  about  a  mile 
on  their  road,  he  took  an  opportunity  of  re¬ 
turning  across  the  fields  and  perforndng  his 
promise. 

The  ship,  as  we  have  said,  was  bravely 
holding  on  her  course  under  a  steady  breeze 
and  a  clear  sky ;  the  sun  was  in  the  meri¬ 
dian,  the  watch  had  been  relieved,  and  the 
captain  and  Borosky  were  pacing  the  deck, 
the  latter  vehemently  urging  on  his  associate 
in  villany  to  the  performance  of  some  act,  to 
which  Armstrong  stoutly  objected. 

“  I  tell  you,  Borosky,”  observed  the  latter, 
“  although  I  have  followed  this  trade  for 
years,  I  never  yet  e  Rib  rued  my  bands  in 
blood ;  you  may  call  me  kidnapper,  pirate, 
slave-dealer,  what  you  like,  but  you  can’t 
call  me  murderer,  nor  will  I  abet  the  act  in 
others and  he  turned  away  indignantly 
from  the  Pole,  whose  face  had  assumed  a 
cadaverous  hue,  wheD  he  heard  the  words  of 
the  skipper. 

“  The  conscientious  fool !”  muttered  Bo 
rosky  to  himself ;  “  he  makes  nice  distinc¬ 
tions,  truly;  he  sells  a  man  to  slavery,  where 
he  dies  of  want  or  disease,  or  by  the  whip 
of  his  mastei-,  but  he  refuses  to  sanction  the 
quiet  extinction  of  an  enemy ;  he  inflicts  the 
greater  punishment  and  rejects  the  lesser. 
Well,  I  must  do  it  without  his  assistance 
and  he  walked  to  the  weather  side,  where, 
leaning  over  the  bulwarks,  hagazed  moodily 
at  the  waves  as  they  broke  against  the  ves¬ 
sel’s  side. 

Tom  Steadfast  was  on  the  watch  thatnoon, 
and  overheard  the  greater  portion  of  the  so¬ 
liloquy  of  the  Pole,  and  he  clearly  saw  that 
it  foreboded  mischief,  if  not  murder,  and  he 
determined  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  the 
gloomy  man,  for  whom  he  had  conceived  a 
most  inveterate  hatred.  Tom,  since  the  time 
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Mi's.  Borosky  and  Frank  Forman  had  been 
on  board,  had  bestowed  many  little  kind¬ 
nesses  upon  both  of  them,  which  having  been 
rewarded  by  the  grateful  looks  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  woman,  shed  such  a  gentle  balm,  such 
an  unknown  pleasure  over  the  soul  of  Stead¬ 
fast,  that  he  really  became  quite  a  reformed 
man,  and  fancied  he  could  love  virtue,  even 
for  its  own  sake.  Accordingly,  his  honest 
soul  revolted  at  the  intended  crime  of  Boros¬ 
ky,  although  he  had  no  definite  notion  of  the 
ruffian’s  object. 

Armstrong  could  have  well  spared  the 
presence  of  the  Pole  on  board  his  vessel,  es¬ 
pecially  under  circumstances,  for  at  the  best 
he  was  not  the  pleasantest  companion  for  a 
long  voyage,  and  his  strange  jealousy,  com- 
Mned  with  his  real  hatred  of  his  wife,  com- 
•letely  disconcerted  his  plans. 

The  captain  had  calculated,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  on  the  presence  of  the  lady  alone, 
whose  good  graces  he  had  intended  to  gain 
by  kindness  and  indulgence  ;  but  when  he 
found  that  Frank  Forman  was  to  be  a  pas¬ 
senger,  he  perceived  that  he  should  have  a 
most  formidable  rival  in  her  affections.  Now 
he  hated  Frank  for  the  trouble  and  delay  he 
had  caused  him,  and  he  saw  that,  having 
him  on  board,  he  should  never  be  able  to 
make  the  least  advance  in  the  favor  of  Caro¬ 
line  Borosky,  so  long  as  he  treated  the  young 
Londoner  with  severity,  so  that  he  would 
have  to  sacrifice  his  feelings  of  hatred  on  the 
one  hand,  in  order  that  he  might  forward  his 
suit  of  love  on  the  other.  But  when  he 
found  that  Borosky  himself  intended  to  ac¬ 
company  him,  he  plainly  saw  that  matters 
would  become  much  more  complicated. 

One  circumstance  was  in  Armstrong’s  fa¬ 
vor;  he  had  despotic  power  on  board  his 
vessel,  and  his  crew  implicitly  obeyed  him, 
so  that  he  was  able  to  make  such  regulations 
on  board  as’he  thought  best  adapted  to  carry 
out  his  views.  Accordingly,  Frank — whom 
he  had  at  first  intended  to  have  kept  in  con¬ 
finement  during  the  voyage,  if  he  had  come 
on  board  without  Mrs.  Borosky— was  allow¬ 
ed  to  participate  in  the  arrangements  that 
were  made  for  the  accommodation  ol  the 
other  youths  intended  for  the  plantation. 
To  Caroline  Borosky  he  would  willingly 
have  resigned  a  share  of  his  own  cabin,  and 
a  seat  at  his  table,  but  the  presence  of  Bo¬ 
rosky  prevented  his  carrying  his  wishes  into 
effect. 

Among  the  unfortunate  creatures  devoted 
to  the  service  of  the  Virginia  planters,  was 
one  young  female  named  Susan  White,  whose 
presence  on  board  was  to  be  attributed  to 
her  affection  for*  an  only  brother,  who  had 
been  induced  to  sign  articles  of  apprentice¬ 
ship,  purporting  to  bind  him  to  some  Virginia 
planter;  this  brother  she  had  traced  until 
she  discovered  that  he  was  on  boai'd  the  Sea 
Snake.  Thither  she  repaired,  and  having 
succeeded  in  gaining  an  interview  with  the 
captain,  she  threatened  him  with  exposure 
as  soon  as  she  reached  the  shore,  if  lie  did 
not  release  her  brother. 


The  skipper  was  not  particularly  alarmed 
at  her  threat,  and  had  Borosky’s  wife  not 
been  on  board,  he  would  most  probably 
have  sent  her  over  the  ship’s  side,  and  set 
her  at  defiance  for  the  anchor  was  atrip,  the 
sails  unfurled,  and  it  would  be  some  time 
before  it  would  be  possible  for  the  authori¬ 
ties  on  shore  to  attend  to  her  complaint,  and 
then  he  calculated  he  should  be  out  of  their 
reach.  Under  the  circumstances,  however, 
he  thought  she  might  be  of  service  during 
the  voyage,  so  he  paid  no  attention  to  her 
complaint,  excepting,  indeed,  that  he  caused 
her  to  be  kept  in  conversation  until  the  ves¬ 
sel  was  fairly  under  sail,  and  she  had  no  op¬ 
portunity  of  giving  the  alarm. 

A  portion  of  Armstrong’s  own  cabin,  in¬ 
cluding  two  cots,  was  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  apartments  by  means  of  a  parti¬ 
tion  of  wood  and  canvass,  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  the  two  women,  while  Armstrong 
was  obliged  to  share  the  remainder  of  the 
cabin,  in  which  there  were  two  other  cots, 
with  Borosky  himself.  This  arrangement 
was  not  the  most  desirable  that  could  have 
been  effected,  but  there  was  no  alternative, 
the  accommodation  of  the  vessel  being  too 
limited  for  the  numbers  on  board. 

To  Caroline  Borosky,  however,  it  was  not 
only  objectionable,  but  dreadful  and  repul¬ 
sive  to  the  last  degree,  to  know  that  her 
reprobate  husband  was  so  near  her  both  day 
and  night;  for  since  she  had  been  on  board 
he  had  made  various  amorous  advances, 
which  in  her  present  situation  greatly  alarm¬ 
ed  her;  the  repulse  he  had  met  had,  how¬ 
ever,  quenched  these  feelings,  and  raised  in 
his  breast  the  most  deradful  desire  for  re¬ 
venge.  Tossing  on  his  sleepless  bed,  or 
moodily  pacing  the  deck,  it  was  still  upper¬ 
most  in  his  thoughts. 

The  vessel  had  by  this  time  performed 
one  half  her  voyage ;  she  had  passed  the 
Azores,  where  a  boat’s  crew  was  sent  on 
shore  to  get  supplies  of  water  and  fresh  pro¬ 
visions.  Now 

“  She  walked  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life.” 

beiug  in  latitude  thirty-five  degrees  north, 
and  about  forty  degrees  west  longitude. 

All  had  hitherto  passed  without  the  com¬ 
mission  of  any  act  of  violence  on  board  ;  the 
kidnapped  youths  were  kept  in  tolerable 
order  without  the  employment  of  force,  their 
sanguine  minds  being  easily  deceived  by  the 
stories  of  the  captain  and  his  crew,  and  gold¬ 
en  dreams  beguiled  their  time  of  some  trans¬ 
atlantic  El  Dorado,  in  which,  when  discov¬ 
ered,  they  might  pass  their  days  in  pleasure. 

No  dreams  like  these  passed  through  the 
distempered  mind  of  Borosky ;  the  only  plea/- 
sure  he  contemplated  was  to  plunge  his 
dagger  in  his  wife’s  bosom ;  but  although  he 
was  nothing  loath  to  commit  the  crime,  he 
dared  not  brave  the  consequences.  He  had 
remarked  the  uneasiness  the  advances  he 
!  made  to  his  unfortunate  wife  had  produced 
|  in  Frank  Forman,  whom  he  had  purposely 
:  succeeded  in  making  a  witness  of  his  then 
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pretended  endearments,  but  he  kept  his 
knowledge  within  his  own  breast. 

In  order  to  carry  out  his  plan,  at  first  he 
began  to  exhibit  less  dislike  to  Frank,  who, 
having  recovered  from  his  wound,  was  ena¬ 
bled  to  walk  on  the  deck  during  the  cool 
hours  of  the  morning  or  evening.  The  Pole 
appeared  to  be  more  reconciled  to  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  youth,  nay,  at  last  he  addressed 
him  in  words  of  pity,  and  lamented  that  his 
fiery  temper  should  have  caused  him  to  act  ; 
as  he  had  done  with  respect  to  him:  but  he 
had  spoken  to  his  wife,  and  he  found  that  he 
had  been  utterly  deceived  in  supposing  they 
had  been  acquainted  before  their  meeting  in 
Hangman’s  Acre. 

Although  Frank  could  scarcely  believe  in 
the  truth  of  these  observations,  he  could  not 
avoid  feeling  annoyed  at  the  mere  idea  of  a 
friendly,  if  not  affectionate  interview  be¬ 
tween  Caroline  Borosky  and  her  husband, 
for  in  spite  of  his  principles  and  resolves,  he 
found  that  he  could  not  avoid  loving  her,  and 
he  accordingly  felt  a  jealous  pang  when  thus 
addressed. 

Borosky  marked  this  well,  and  remark¬ 
ed  on  tlie  subject  to  Captain  Armstrong. 

“  By  holy  Abraham,  mate.’’  he  began,  “  I 
think  I  have  been  mistaken  with  regard  to 
my  wife,  and  that  she*really  told  me  the 
truth  when  she  said  she  had  never  seen  the 
youth  before  that  evening.” 

“  Indeed  !”  exclaimed  the  skipper,  looking 
into  the  Jew’s  face  with  an  air  of  half  aston¬ 
ishment  and  half  suspicion. 

“  I’ll  grant  you,”  pursued  Borosky,  “  her 
conduct  was  strange  on  the  day  on  which  he 
was  wounded,  but  women,  they  say,  are 
such  tender  creatures,  so  much  affected  at 
the  sight  of  blood.  I  had  an  old  aunt,  Arm¬ 
strong,  at  James’s  Town,  Jamaica,  who  shed 
tears  over  a  favorite  monkey,  and  kissed  its 
filthy  cheeks  after  it  had  received  a  stray 
shot,  during  the  Maroon  war.” 

“Well,  I’m  glad  you’re  satisfied,  mate: 
and  so  I  suppose  you  mean  to  tell  me  you 
are  no  longer  jealous  of  her  ?  Well,  it  is  but 
change  about,  let  each  man  have  his  spell; 
I  thought  your  fit  was  too  strong  to  last ;  but, 
by  St.  George,  if  the  devil  has  left  you,  I 
think  it  has  taken  possession  of  some  one  else,” 
observed  the  skipper,  looking  closely  in  his 
companion’s  face,  to  endeavor  to  see  what 
was  passing  in  his  mind. 

But  Borosky’s  features  remained  cold  and 
inexpressive,  if  we  except  a  slight  contraction 
of  the  outward  angles  of  his  eyes,  over 
which  he  had  no  control,  and  he  coolly  asked 
the  captain  to  whom  he  alluded. 

“  I  thought  you  were  sharper  sighted,  and 
I  think  so  still,”  said  Armstrong:  “tut,  man, 
you  have  noticed  it  as  well  as  I.  I  mean 
young  Frank  Forman;  by  the  Lord  Harry,  I 
think  he  imagines  you  pay  too  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  your  wife.” 

“  Indeed!”  observed  Borosky,  “  I’ll  prove 
that;  but  there  goes  my  wife,  and  by 
holy  Abraham  she  has  just  parted  with  the 
youth.  How’s  that,  captain  2  I  thought,  by 


the  regulations  on  board,  they  could  not 
meet.” 

“  Why,  there  you’re  right,  but  our  discip¬ 
line  is  not  quite  so  good  as  on  board  a  ship  of 
war,  so  I  suppose  ycur  wife’s  pretty  face  has 
bribed  one  of  the  crew,”  said  the  skipper, 
“  Tom  Steadfast,  perhaps ;  I’ve  seen  a  great 
change  come  over  him  lately.  But,  Boros¬ 
ky,  how  do  you  account  for  their  seeking 
each  other  in  this  manner  if  they  are  not  in 
love?” 

“  Why,”  observed  the  other,  “  it — is — but, 
however,  I’ll  put  the  youth  to  the  proof,  and 
then  we  shall  know  better.” 

And  so  saying,  the  wily  Jew  advanced  to 
meet  his  wife  who  was  about  to  descend 
into  the  cabin." 

“  Nay,  nay,”  he  said,  seizing  her  by,  one 
hand,  and  clasping  her  waist  with  the  other, 
at  the  same  time  trying  to  kiss  her ;  “  why 
such  haste,  Caroline  ?  you  were  not  so  coy 
just  now,  I’ll  warrant  it,  in  that  yotrth’s  com¬ 
pany  ;”  and  he  rudely  pulled  her  towards 
him. 

In  an  instant  Frank  Forman  stood  before 
them,  and  placing  his  hand  on  Borosky’s 
breast,  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  choking  with 
rage  and  emotion :  “  Release  that  lady,  sir  1” 

“  I  doubt  not  your  authority  to  command 
in  the  case  of  this  lady,  stripling :  however, 
at  another  time  I  might  feel  inclined  to  resist 
it.  She  has  granted  you,  no  doubt,  sufficient 
proof  of  her  affection  to  give  you  that  right. 
You  are  welcome  to  her,  sir — I  release  her.” 

And  Borosky  relinquished  his  hold  of  his 
wile,  who  fled  to  Forman’s  side. 

“  Villain !”  exclaimed  the  youth,  “  add  not 
to  your  ill-usage  by  slandering  her,  as  I  may 
find  an  opportunity  of  causing  you  to  remem¬ 
ber  the  cowardly  blow  you  inflicted  on  me, 
and  the  insult  you  have  now  offered  to  my¬ 
self  as  well  as  this  unfortunate  lady.  Re¬ 
member.”  And  he  led  the  trembling  woman 
to  the  companion,  assisting  her  as  far  as  he 
was  able.  In  her  descent  he  was  not,  by 
the  regulations  of  the  ship,  allowed  to  accom 
pany  her ;  then,  turning  to  the  Pole  he  re 
peated :  “Remember!” 

“  Truly,  youngster,  I’ll  remember  it  well.” 
And  with  a  sardonic  laugh,  Borosky  left  the 
deck. 

The  winds  had  hitherto  been  favorable, 
but  now  the  appearance  the  sky  assumed 
betokened  a  change  of  weather  for  the  worse. 
The  captain  ordered  the  sails  to  be  reefed,  all 
but  the  topsail.  It  was  well  he  took  the 
precaution  in  time,  for  suddenly,  the  wind 
shifting,  a  light-colored  streak  was  seen  to 
the  windward  ;  stretching  across  the  ocean ; 
it  approached  the  vessel,  raising  its  crest 
above  the'  watery  plains  as  it  drew  near. 
Another  streak  of  foam  followed  close  in  its 
wake,  succeeded  by  another  and  another, 
each  more  mighty  than  that  which  preceded 
it,  until,  as  the  wind  rose  fiercely  and  rapid 
ly,  column  after  column  of  mountain  waves 
came  rolling  towards  the  vessel,  when  the 
storm  broke  with  all  its  fury  oil  its  sides,  and 
the  good  bark  was  laid  nearly  on  her  beam- 
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ends,  while  all  her  timbers  groaned  as  if  in 
agony. 

The  effect  produced  by  this  sudden  lurch 
of  the  ship,  as  may  be  well  expected,  cre¬ 
ated  the  greatest  confusion  on  board,  every 
moveable  object,  whether  animate  or  inani¬ 
mate,  was  hurled  from  oho  side  of  the  vessel 
to  the  other  by  the  sudden  shock.  Then 
might  you  have  heard  the  imprecations 
of  the  seamen,  the  screams  and  moans  of  the 
passengers,  and  the  loud  voice  of  the  com¬ 
mander — heard,  however,  but  at.  intervals, 
between  the  furious  gusts  of  the  roaring 
wind. 

The  bulk-heads  that  separated  the  cabins 
were  in  most  cases  thrown  down,  by  the  fall 
of  heavy  articles  against  them,  when  the 
ship  lurched.  Borosky,  too  cowardly  to  at¬ 
tempt,  or  incapable  of  rendering  assistance, 
remained  in  his  cot  in  Armstrong’s  cabin, 
and  his  wife  and  Susan  White,  crouching  on 
the  floor,  and  holding  fast  to  each  other  as  if 
for  self-protection,  were  in  their  own  cabin, 
separated,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  cap¬ 
tain’s  by  a  bulk-head,  which  formed  a  parti¬ 
tion. 

They  had  partially  succeeded  in  overcom¬ 
ing  their  fears,  when  another  and  still  more 
violent  tempest  of  wind  assailed  the  vessel,  a 
heavy  sea  was  shipped,  and,  notwithstanding 
every  precaution  had  been  taken,  the  salt 
streams  rolled  down  the  companion-ladder, 
and  deluged  the  cabin.. 

At  the  same  instant,  a  large  chest  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  captain,  which  had  not  been  se¬ 
cured,  fell  heavily  against  the  bulk-head  that 
separated  the  women  from  Borosky,  and  for¬ 
ced  its  way  through  it,  exposing  hi6  wife  and 
Susan  to  his  glance. 

The  sudden  apparition  of  her  he  hated,  in 
the  midst  of  the  storm  and  confusion,  seemed 
to  give  rise  to  some  sudden  feeling  in  his 
Dreast,  which,  if  we  may  judge  of  it  by  its 
effects  on  his  features,  was  as  distressing  to 
the  breast  in  which  it  originated  as  threaten¬ 
ing  towards  those  against  whom  it  was  di¬ 
rected. 

What  might  have  been  the  consequence  of 
this  sudden  feeling,  if  it  had  had  time  to  de- 
velope  itself  in  action,  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
for  the  loud  voice  of  the  captain  was  heard 
calling  from  the  companion  to  the  Pole. 

“  Avast  there,  you  skulker,  all  hands  are 
wanted — all  hands  at  the  pump  ;  are  you 
moving  there,  Borosky  ?  Come  up  ;  I  tell 
yon,  no  man  can  be  spared.” 

At  this  unwelcome  summons,  the  Pole  got 
out  of  his  cot — it  which  he  had  been  lying 
with  all  his  clothes  on — and  proceeded  un¬ 
willingly  to  obey  the  call  of  the  captain. 
"When  lie  reached  the  deck,  he  found  every¬ 
thing  in  confusion,  the  caboose  had  been 
canied  away  by  the  last  heavy  sea,  the  few 
sails  which  had  been  left  set  were  torn  into 
ribbands,  and  the  wind  was  blowing  a  hurri¬ 
cane. 

“  To  the  pumps,  Borosky,  the  leak  is  gain¬ 
ing  on  us;  to  the  pumps,  if  you  value  your 


life !”  roared  out  Dick  Armstrong,  at  the 
same  time  thrusting  the  Jew  under  hatches. 

The  storm  continued  to  rave,  and  the 
night  came  on.  The  ship,  being  unable  to 
stem  the  fury  of  the  tempest,  was  full  before 
the  wind,  which  had  now  shifted  more  to  the 
north,  and  in  this  manner,  fewer  hands  being 
required  on  deck,  the  pumps  were  better 
managed,  and  the  water  in  the  hold,  although 
not  reduced,  was  nevertheless  kept  from  in¬ 
creasing. 

In  the  midst  of  darkness,  and  surrounded 
by  the  uproar  of  the  war  of  the  elements,  did 
the  two  terrified  women  remain  clasped  in 
each  other’s  arms  on  the  floor  of  the  cabin. 
At  times,  when  released  in  his  turn  from  his 
labor  at  the  pump,  Frank  Forman,  although 
interdicted  by  the  regulations  of  the  captain, 
would  venture  down  the  cabin  stairs  to  offer 
a  word  of  condolence  to  her  who,  in  the  midst 
of  all  his  perils,  was  ever  uppermost  in  his 
thoughts. 

Thus  passed  the  first  miserable  night. 
When  morning  came,  the  broad  red  disk  of 
the  sun,  as  it  rose  above  the  waves,  disclosed 
.more  fully  to  their  eyes  the  effects  of  the 
storm.  It  was  found  that  the  forecastle,  six 
guns,  all  the  anchors  but  one,  which  was 
bent  to  the  cable  had  been  carried  over 
board,  as  well  as  two  of  the  crew,  one  of  them 
the  cook,  who  had  beeu  washed  into  the  sea  j 
and  in  addition  to  the  leak  they  had  sprung, 
the  breach  made  forward  allowed  the  sea  to 
enter  and  pour  in  torrents  into  the  hold.  This 
they  endeavored  to  remedy  by  constructing 
a  platform  of  wood,  sufficient  to  keep  off  an 
ordinary  sea.  The  bowsprit  was  loose,  hav¬ 
ing  lost  the  stays  and  rigging,  so  that  they 
were  obliged  to  cut  it  away.  Tho  main-top¬ 
mast,  it  was  next  seen,  could  not  stand  long, 
and  Tom  Steadfast,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  reaching  the  cross- trees,  on  his  way 
to  the  topmast,  which  he  intended  to  cut 
away,  but  he  was  quickly  called  down  by 
those  below,  and  had  scarcely  reached  the 
deck  when  the  mainmast  and  topmast  came 
down  at  once,  and  fell  into  the  sea  to  wind¬ 
ward,  and  the  mast  being  still  fastened  to  the 
ship  by  the  shrouds,  struck  her  like  a  batter¬ 
ing  ram  at  every  motion  of  the  waves;  the 
rigging,  therefore,  was  with  difficulty  cut 
away,  and  the  mast  set  free. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  danger,  Capt.  Arm¬ 
strong  behaved  with  the  greatest  presence  of 
mind,  and  proved  himself  worthy  of  com¬ 
manding  a  vessel  devoted  to  less  nefarious 
purposes  than  those  in  which  the  bark  Sea 
Snake  was  engaged, nor  were  the  sailors  un¬ 
worthy  of  their  leader. 

The  mizenmust  was  now  left,  by  which 
alone  they  co.dil  li  q>e  to  bring  about  the  ship 
in  case  the  v.  e,.  iher  became  sufficiently  calm, 
of  which  at  present  there  was  but  little  ap¬ 
pearance. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  SHIP  ON  FIRE. 

O  Lord !  mathought  what  pain  it  was  to  drown ! 

What  dreadful  noise  of  water  in  mine  ears? 

What  sight-!  of  ng!y  death  within  mine  eyes ! 

Methought  I  saw  a  thousand  fearful  wrecks; 

A  thousand  men,  that  fishes  gnawed  upon ! 

Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl, 

Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels, 

All  scattered  iu  the  bottom, of  the  sea. 

•  Shakspeare. 

Again  'the  sun  went  down,  and  still  the 
Btorni  raged,  although  its  fury  was  somewhat 
mitigated,  and  still  the  almost  exhausted 
hands  were  obliged  to  work  incessantly  at 
the  pumps.  Frank  Forman  had  just  been 
relieved  from  this  duty  when  he  proceeded 
to  pay  his  accustomed  visit  to  Caroline  Bo- 
rosky  ;  he  had  reached  the  foot  of  the  com¬ 
panion-ladder,  and  was  advancing,  guided  by 
the  light  of  a  lanthorn,  by  which  the  cabin 
was  dimly  illuminated. 

His  foot  was  yet  on  the  last  foot  of  the 
ladder,  and  he  was  about  to  place  his  hand 
on  the  doorway  of  the  cabin,  when  the  feeble 
light  became  suddenly  eclipsed ;  he  heard  a 
faint  scream  of  alarm  from  the  women — a 
blow — a  shriek — and  a  man  rushed  suddenly 
by  him,  and  passed  the  companion. 

At  the  same  instant  the  hurricane  suddenly 
increased  in  fury,  a  heavy  sea  struck  the  ship, 
and  every  timber  creaked  and  yawned  as  she 
•taggered  before  the  blow. 

The  cries  of  a  female  voice  continued,  and 
Forman  went  up  to  the  spot  where  the  two 
women  were  usually  seated.  He  took  down 
the  lanthorn,  and  saw  by  its  dim  light  that 
Susan  White  had  been  severely  wounded, 
and  looking  round,  be  found  a  sharp-pointed 
knife  covered  with  blood,  which  had  evi¬ 
dently  been  used  in  the  murderous  attempt. 

The  weapon  had  entered  a  little  below  the 
collar-bone,  but  luckily  striking  against  and 
glancing  over  a  rib,  it  had  not  penetrated  the 
cavity  of  the  chest.  Mrs.  Borosky  loosened 
the  dress  of  the  poor  girl,  and  endeavored  to 
staunch  the  blood.  In  this  she  wa3  partially 
successful,  when  Forman,  addressing  her 
with  hurror-struck  countenance,  asked  who 
it  was  had  committed  the  deed. 

“Alas!  I  know  not,  my  dear  Frank,  but 
yet  I  thought  the  breathing  of  the  wretch 
was  like  that  of  Borosky.  But  why  should 
he  injure  this  unoffending  girl  1  had  it  been 
me,  I  should  not  have  wondered,”  said  Caro¬ 
line  Borosky,  mournfully.  • 

“If  it  were  he,  there  can  be  no  doubt  the 
villain  intended  the  blow  for  you ;  but  are 
you  not  certain  it  was  Borosky  1”  said 
Frank. 

“  My  back  was  towards  him,”  she  answer¬ 
ed ;  “I  think  Susan  saw  his  face,  but  she  is 
in  no  state  now  to  answer — but,  hark !  some 
one  is  on  the  stairs,  conceal  yourself,  dear 
Frank.” 

The  young  man  for  a  moment  hesitated, 
but  urged  by  Caroline,  and  well  aware  he 


|  was  trespassing  on  forbidden  ground,  he 
yielded,  and  got  into  one  of  the  cots 

The  alarm  was  not  groundless,  for  several 
voices  were  heard,  and  a  party  of  men,  in¬ 
cluding  the  captain  and  Borosky,  descended 
the  ladder. 

“You  saw  him  here?”  asked  the  captain. 

“  I  did,  Richard  Armstrong,  and  I  fear  with 
some  foul  intent,”  observed  Borosky. 

Tom  Steadfast,  who  was  one  of  the  party, 
had  entered  the  cabin  first,  and  discovered 
the  wounded  girl  in  the  'arms  of  Borosky's 
wife.  He  uttered  a  cry  of  horror  when  he 
saw  the  state  to  which  Susan  was  reduced — 
for  Tom  was  naturally  affectionate  in  the 
case  of  any  woman,  and  Susan  White  in  par¬ 
ticular,  was  an  object  of  peculiar  interest  in 
the  mind,  ay,  in  the  heart  of  the  rough  sailor. 

“  Well,  Tom,”  observed  the  captain, 
“  what  have  you  discovered  ?  You  seem  as 
much  alarmed  as  if  Davy  Jones  himself  had 
paid  you  a  visit.  What  ails  you,  man  ?” 

“  See  here  yourself,”  returned  Tom ;  “  poor 
Susan  White  has  been  basely  murdered  !” 

“Who?”  stammered  the  Jew,  “Susan 
White?”  And  he  muttered  to  himself; 
“  Confusion  !  again,  then,  she  has  escaped.’ 

“  D - u!”  exclaimed  Steadfast,  “  let 

me  find  the  murderer.  You  said  you  saw 
him  here,  Borosky  ?” 

‘I  saw  Frank  Forman  pass  down  the 
companion-ladder,  and  if  he  is  here,  I  leave 
you  to  draw  your  own  conclusion,”  observed 
the  Jew. 

“  Frank  Forman  !”  exclaimed  the  captain, 
in  astonishment;  “I’d  as  soon  believe  I  did  it 
myself.  What  motive  could  he  have  ?” 

“  Why,  as  to  that,”  continued  the  Jew, 
“  there  is  no  accounting  for  the  acts  of  a 
jealous  man  ;  you  yourself  observed  how  he 
behaved  when  he  saw  me  and  my  wife  to 
gether.” 

“Ay,  ay,”  said  Armstrong,  “that’s  true, 
and  I  should  not  have  wondered  if  you  bad 
been  the  victim ;  but  what  should  induce 
him  to  attempt  the  life  of  this  inoffensive 
gif!  1” 

“  I  attempted  no  one’s  life,”  observed 
Forman,  rising  from  bis  hiding-place,  and 
boldly  confronting  the  party  ;  “  but,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  the  murderer  stands  beside 
you.” 

“  What  mean  you,  young  man  ?  and  why 
is  it  you  are  here  ?  you  were  forbidden  ever 
to  enter  the  cabin.” 

“  I  know  it,  sir,”  returned  the  youth ; 
“  and  have  only  disobeyed  your  order,  sinco 
the  storm  came  on,  to  cany  needful  refresh¬ 
ments  to  those  poor  women,  who  seem  to 
have  none  to  care  for  them.  You  have  also 
asked  me,  captain,  who  is  the  murderer.  I 
tell  you  I  do  not  know,  but  tha,t  I  suspect 
shrewdly  Jonas  Borosky.” 

The  Jew’s  brow  lowered  at  this  accusation, 
and  he  shrunk  from  the  glance  of  the  youth, 
but  at  length  he  answered :  “  I  was  not  here, 
and  what  motive  could  I  have?” 

“  Oh,  yes !  it  was  you,  Borosky !”  exclaim¬ 
ed  his  wife- ;  “I  am  sure  it  was  you — but  I 
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know  the  blow  was  meant  for  me  ;  you  were 
here  before  Frank  Forman  entered  the 
cabin.” 

“You  saw  him  here,”  said  the  captain, 
“  since  you  are  so  positive  1” 

“  I  did  not  see  him,  Captain  Armstrong, 
but  1  heard  his  deep  breathing,  and  I  knew 
it  well,”  returned  the  trembling  woman. 

The  skipper  was  perfectly  satisfied  that 
Borosky  was  more  fitted  for  the  part  of  an 
assassin  than  the  youth,  but  the  evidence  at 
present  bore  strongly  on  the  latter.  The 
storm,  however,  was  still  raging,  and  his 
services  were  required  on  deck ;  he  content¬ 
ed  himself  for  the  moment  with  ordering 
Forman  to  quit  the  cabin,  and  placed  Tom 
Steadfast  as  a  guard  over  the  women,  and  to 
watch  the  movements  of  Borosky. 

The  rough  sailor  willingly  accepted  t,he 
office,  and  the  restoratives  he  brought  being 
administered  by  the  hands  of  Caroline  Boros¬ 
ky,  soon  restored  Susan  White  to  her  senses 

When  the  captain  went  on  deck  the  storm 
still  raged  with  fury  and  still  the  laboring 
vessel  rolled  heavily  and  almost  helplessly 
on  the  deep  bine  sea ;  but  he  had  scarcely 
reached  the  binnacle,  in  order  that  he  might 
give  his  orders  to  the  man  at  the  iielm, 
when  the  alarming  intelligence  was  brought 
to  him  that  smoke  was  coming  up  the  fore¬ 
hatchway.  The  hatchway  was  opened  to 
ascertain  the  fact,  when  it  was  found  to  be 
too  true. 

Hitherto  the  crew  of  the  ill-fated  vessel 
had  had  to  struggle  against  the  fury  of  the 
winds  and  waves  alone,  but  now  a  more 
fearful  danger  threatened  them;  sails  were 
dipped  in  the  sea,  and  the  hatchways  covered, 
to  endeavor  to  stifle  the  flames,  but  all  in 
vain;  clouds  of  smoke  issued  from  below, 
the  flames  became  visible,  and  notwithstand¬ 
ing  every  effort,  they  continued  to  gain 
ground. 

The  alarm  had  now  spread  through  the 
whole  ship,  and  every  one  rushed  on  deck. 
Tom  Steadfast,  true  to  his  duty,  assisted  the 
two  females  under  his  protection  to  the  deck, 
and  conducting  them  near  the  helm,  he 
covered  them  with  the  driest  sails  he  could 
find,  and  recommending  them  to  the  care  of 
old  Ben,  who  was  taking  his  spell  at  the 
wheel,  and  particularly  cautioning  him  to 
keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  Pole,  he  hasten¬ 
ed  forward  to  see  what  assistance  he  could 
afford. 

The  caution  to  watch  the  movements  of 
Borosky  was  useless,  for  the  cowardly 
wretch  had  abandoned  himself  to  despair, 
and  lay  crouching  in  agony  of  mind  near  to 
the  larboard  bulwarks,  giving  vent  to  his 
feelings  in  alternate  curses  and  prayers. 

When  Steadfast  reached  the  main-hatch¬ 
way,  he  found  consternation  depicted  on 
every  countenance ;  symptoms  of  the  fire 
were  seen  below,  but  every  effort  to  over¬ 
power  it  must  necessarily  be  ill-directed  or 
totally  unavailable,  unless  they  were  able  to 
discover  the  real  seat  of  the  mischief.  This, 
however,  could  not  he  ascertained  from  the 


deck — and  who  dared  venture  below  in  the 
midst  of  the  smoke  and  flame  ? 

Tom  Steadfast  looked  on  the  dismay  depic¬ 
ted  on  the  countenances  of  all  around  him, 
at  length  he  exclaimed ; 

“  Messmates,  if  you’ll  stand  by  me  here  on 
deck.  I'll  go  into  the  hold  and  search  for  the 
origin  of  the  fire.  Have  your  buckets  full  of 
water,  and  if  you  see  the  smoke  overpower 
me,  give  me  a  good  drenching,  and  .if  need 
be,  haul  me  up.” 

While  he  had  been  speaking,  Tom  had 
fastened  a  rope  round  his  body,  and  giving 
the  end  of  it  to  his  messmates  he  boldly 
ventured  down  the  hatchway. 

Vainly  did  he  endeavor  to  discover,  in  the 
murky  and  suffocating  atmosphere,  the  origin 
of  the  fire  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  pre¬ 
caution  he  had  taken  to  have  himself  well 
drenched  while  in  his  dangerous  quarters,  he 
would  never  have  reached  the  deck  ;  as  it 
was,  he  was  almost  insensible  when,  partly  by 
his  own  exertions,  and  partly  by  his  mess¬ 
mates'  assistance,  he  stumbled  upon  deck. 

While  terror  filled  the  breasts  of  the  most 
intrepid  of  those  on  board,  and  while  the 
weaker-minded  were  giving  themselves  up 
to  despair,  the  “  orb  terrene”  had  once  more 
performed  its  dirunal  revolution,  unchecked 
by  storm  or  human  woe,  a  bright  streak  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  east,  and,  as  if  to  offer  some 
consolation  to  the  miserable  crew,  the  sky 
appeared  less  angry,  tlie  wind  suddenly 
sank,  and  a  heavy  swell  succeeded,  while 

The  sea’s  heaving  chest, 

Struggled  in  vain  to  lull  its  waves  to  rest. 

No  escape  was  now  left  except  by  the 
assistance  of  the  boats  ;  these  were  ordered 
to  be  got  out,  but  at  the  commencement  of 
the  fire,  the  yawl  being  in  the  way,  had  been 
hoisted  overboard,  and  three  of  the  passen¬ 
gers  took  possession  of  it;  they  had  no  oars,  but 
they  were  afterwards  supplied  with  these  by 
two  other  men  who  jumped  in  after  them. — 
They  were  now  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
ship,  and  were  begged  to  return  on  board,  but 
they  made  no  effort  to  do  so,  and  being  in  dan¬ 
ger  from  the  flames  so  near  to  the  vessel,  they 
took  advantage  of  a  slight  breeze  that  sprung 
up,  and  bore  away  from  the  unfortunate 
ship. 

The  long-boat  was  now  their  only  resource, 
but  this  was  slung  high  up,  and  as  they 
were  about  to  put  her  over  the  side  of  the 
ship,  the  fire  caught  the  mainmast,  and  she 
fell  down  within  the  bulwarks,  bottom  up¬ 
wards,  nearly  putting  an  end  to  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  the  miserable  Pole. 

It  was  now  impossible  to  get  the  boat  out, 
and  the  fate  of  all  seemed  but  too  clear; 
di«ath  by  fire  or  water  was  the  only  prospect 
before  them.  In  the  midst  of  the  confusion 
consequent  on  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  ship  was  placed,  there  was  no  time  for 
hesitation ;  spars  were  tied  together  to  form 
a  temporary  support  in  the  water,  hen-coops 
thrown  into  the  sea,  while  many  of  the  crew. 
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maddened  by  despair,  leaped  madly  over¬ 
board,  and  Were  seen  no  more. 

In  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  distress, 
where  were  the  ill-fated  women  ?  Still  on 
deck,  at  the  afterpart  of  the  vessel,  which 
the  flames  had  not  yet  reached  ;  but  by  their 
side  were  Frank  Forman  and  Tom  Steadfast, 
not  wasting  their  time  in  useless  words  of 
consolation,  but  actively  engaged  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  raft,  out  of  such  spars  and  other 
pieces  of  timber  as  lay  within  their  reach. 

Their  task  being  completed,  the  two 
women  were  lashed  to  their  fragile  ark  of 
salvation,  and  the  two  men  having  as  care¬ 
fully  as  possible  lowered  it  into  the  water, 
glided  in  succession  down  a  rope  that  hung 
from  the  stern,  and  were  soon  seated  by  the 
side  of  Susan  and  Caroline  Borosky 

The  heavy  swell  of  the  sea,  however, 
rendered  their  situation  precarious,  and  for 
a  short  time  the  waters  continued  to  lift  the 
raft  and  those  it  bore  to  the  summit  of  the 
waves,  and  then  again  drive  it  back  with 
such  force  against  the  ship’s  sides  as  to 
threaten  its  destruction. 

But  in  the  meantime  the  flames  were  still 
gaining  ground,  and  the  guns  being  shotted 
were  discharged  as  the  heat  reached  them, 
killing  many  a  poor  wretch  as  he  struggled 
for  his  life  in  the  deep  sea.  The  mizenmast 
was  in  flames,  and  soon  went  to  the  board;  it 
fell  over  the  ship’s  side,  being  still  retained 
on  board  at  one  extremity  by  a  few  of  the 
ropes  which  hud  not  fallen  a  prey  to  the 
devouring  element.  The  mast  from  its 
magnitude  was  able  to  support  some  ten  or 
twelve  people,  but  all  that  remained  on 
board  rushed  towards  it,  clinging  to  it  as  if 
in  it  alone  consisted  their  chance  of  safety. 

Among  those  who  had  sought  refuge  on 
the  mast  was  the  Jew  Borosky.  Armstrong 
was  the  only  man  who  remained  on  deck; 
axe  in  hand,  he  vainly  endeavored  to  per¬ 
suade  some  of  those  who  were  on  the  mast 
to  take  advantage  of  the  support  of  some 
spar  or  piece  of  timber  as  it  floated  by  ;  they 
still  clung  to  their  dangerous  position,  and 
the  danger  now  becoming  imminent,  Arm¬ 
strong  raised  his  axe,  and  in  three  blows  di¬ 
vided  the  ropes  by  which  the  mizenmast  was 
still  attached  to  the  vessel. 

At  the  same  moment  the  vessel’s  deck  was 
blown  up  by  the  flames  and  the  skipper 
plunged  into  the  water.  ,  Borosky  had  lost 
his  hold  of  the  mast  as  it  fell  into  the  waves, 
and  was  struggling  for  his  life,  and  as  Arm¬ 
strong  reached  the  surface,  he  seized  him 
convulsively  in  his  grasp. 

In  this  condition  both  must  have  perished, 
but  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  prompt¬ 
ed  the  captain  of  the  Sea  Snake  to  dive,  in 
order  that  he  might  escape  from  the  grasp  of 
the  Pole — but  in  vain,  the  latter  still  clung  to 
him  in  the  agonies  of  death  ;  he  plunged  a 
second  time — he  still  held  firmly  on,  until 
the  wretched  man,  who  was  half-suffocated 
by  the  water  he  had  swallowed,  finding  that 
Armstrong  was  diving  for  the  third  time,  in¬ 
stinctively  withdrew  his  grasp,  and  casting 


upwards  a  look  of  agony,  rage,  aud  despair, 
he  sunk  to  rise  no  mo-re.  The  skipper  again 
dived,  and  rose  as  far  from  the  scene  of  dis¬ 
tress  as  possible. 

When  he  once  more  came  to  the  surface, 
he  looked  around  him  :  a  short  distance  off 
was  his  burning  vessel,  here  spars  and  hen¬ 
coops,  yards  and  broken  timber,  floating  to 
and  fro.  To  some  of  these  half-drowning 
wretches  clung,  and  others  were  struggling 
in  the  waves,  endeavoring  to  reach  some  oi 
these  frail  supports,  from  which  those  who 
depended  on  them  fell  exhausted  from  time 
to  time  into  the  fathomless  deep. 

He  cast  his  eves  in  another  direction,  and 
perceived  the  raft  on  which  the  two  women, 
Tom  Steadfast,  and  Frank  Forman  were 
seated ;  towards  it  he  tried  to  swim,  but  be¬ 
fore  he  reached  it,  his  strength  began  to  fail, 
and  he  looked  around  for  some  support. — • 
He  first  found  a  part  of  an  ensign-staff,  and. 
he  put  his  arm  through  a  loop  of  rope  attach¬ 
ed  to  it  to  secure  himself.  He  next  fell  in 
with  a  spritsail  yard,  but  it  was  covered 
with  people,  and  he  feared  to  approach 
them. 

•  He  still  continued  to  direct  his  course  to¬ 
wards  the  raft,  and  having  reached  it  he  laid 
his  hands  upon  it  to  support  himself,  for  iTe 
was  completely  exhausted.  Had  Frank  For¬ 
man  been  actuated  by  a  feeling  of  revenge 
for  the  former  treachery  of  the.  captain  to¬ 
wards  him,  one  gentle  thrust  from  his  foot 
would  have  plunged  him  into  the  sea,  to 
meet  the  fate  of  his  fellow-sinner,  Borosky. 
But,  pitying  the  situation  in  which  he  was 
placed,  he  held  out  a  helping  hand,  and  by 
the  assistance  of  Tom  Steadfast,  the  exhaust¬ 
ed  skipper  was  laid  upon  the  raft,  and  at  the 
same  instant  the  devoted  vessel  blew  up 
with  a  loud  report. 

To  the  first  bright  flash  of  the  explosion 
succeeded  dense  volumes  of  smoke,  which, 
obscuring  the  light  of  the  sun,  rose  from  the 
shivering  wreck.  Pieces  of  flaming  timber 
were  hurled  up  into  the  air,  and  .falling  into 
the  water,  crushed  many  of  the  miserable 
wretches  that  still  struggled  for  their  lives. 

But  the  situation  of  the  live  unfortunate 
beings  who  were  on  the  raft  seemed  even 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  that  of  those  who 
were  drowning  before  their  eyes ;  without 
compass,  almost  without  food,  and  ignorant 
of  their  distance  from  any  shore,  nothing  but 
a  lingering  death  lay  before  them,  aggravated 
by  all  the  terrors  of  thirst,  although  the 
boundless  sea  was  all  around  them. 

But  even  on  the  devoted  raft  itself  there 
was  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  misery. — 
The  presence  of  those  we  love,  at  least,  mi¬ 
tigates  our  grief,  and  Frank  and  Caroline 
Borosky  felt  some  consolation  in  each  other’s 
company.  The  same  feeling  was  also  shared 
by  Tom  Steadfast  and  Susan,  for  the  honest 
sailor  had  found  time  to  ingratiate  himself 
in  favor  of  the  young  girl,  even  in  the  midst 
of  storm  and  darkness.  It  was,  however, 
more  by  deeds  than  words  he  had  pleaded 
his  suit,  but  he  had  been  equally  well  under- 
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stood  by  tlie  object  of  his  newly-awakened 
love. 

On  the  other  hand,  Captain  Richard  Arm¬ 
strong,  who  so  lately  trod  the  deck  of  the 
good  ship  Sea  Snake,  the  despotic  ruler  bf 
all  within  the  vessel,  was  now  seated  on  the 
miserable  raft,  without  command,  and  with¬ 
out  the  sympathy  of  either  of  his  compa¬ 
nions  iu  misery,  for  Tom  Steadfast’s  thoughts 
were  all  directed  to  one  object,  and  he  took 
ao  notice  of  his  old  commander. 

The  day  wore  on,  and  silence  reigned  over 
the  deep ;  the  gallant  ship  had  disappeared 
in  the  watery  abyss,  and  no  record  of  its  ex¬ 
istence  remained,  excepting  a  few  fragments 
of  the  wreck  floating  on  the  surface,  and 
such  of  the  ship’s  stores  as  would  not  readily 
sink. 

The  sun  was  now  high  in  the  heavens,  and 
cast  its  scorching  rays  on  Frank  Forman  and 
his  companions.  Few,  indeed,  were  the 
words  of  comfort  they  could  bestow  on  each 
other;  “hope,  hope,”  alone  was  on  their 
tongues,  despair  in  their  looks.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  they  had  floated  for  some  time  at  the 
mercy  of  the  waves,  when  a  sudden  excla¬ 
mation  from  Tom  Steadfast  attracted  the  at¬ 
tention  of  all. 

“A  sail!”  he  exclaimed,  joyfully;  “a sail 
in  the  south-east.”  And  he  stood  up  on  the 
raft,  and  waved  his  hand. 

“  Something  white  will  attract  their  at¬ 
tention  best,”  cried  Armstrong ;  and  he  was 
about  to  take  a  neckerchief  from  one  of  the 
females,  when  Forman  interfered. 

“  Not  so — not  so,  captain,”  he  said,  “  here, 
my  shirt  will  answer  the  purpose  better.” 

And  having  deprived  himself  of  that  gar¬ 
ment,  he  handed  it  to  Steadfast,  who,  placed 
it  at  the  end  of  a  spar  he  was  at  that  moment 
preparing  to  employ  as  a  jurymast,  waved 
it  over  his  head. 

All  eyes  were  anxiously  directed  to  the 
point  of  the  compass  from  which  assistance 
was  looked  for ;  at  length  a  small  white  speck 
became  visible  in  the  distance ;  it  grew 
larger,  and  was  evidently  approaching  the 
raft.  Steadfast  waved  his  flag  more  ener¬ 
getically — the  sail  approached — alas  !  it  was 
no  ship,  a  boat  only.  What  then?  perhaps 
the  vessel  to  which  it  belonged  was  not  far 
distant.  Alas  !  no ;  it  was  their  own  yawl, 
and  the  five  men  who  had  carried  her  off. 

When  the  boat  approached  the  raft,  and 
its  crew  saw  who  were  on  it,  they  seemed 
half  inclined  to  avoid  the  unfortunate 
wretches,  but  tlie  entreaties  of  the  women 
induced  them  at  length  tn  approach  and  take 
the  captain  and  tli  •  nth  irs  into  the  yawl; 
by  this  addition  to  ill  •ir  number,  the  little 
boat  was  well-nigh  filed.  -The  cause  of 
their  return,  it  seems,  was  the  want  of  pro¬ 
visions,  and  they  weie  in  hopes 'of  being 
able  to  pick,  up  a  few  necessary  articles 
from  the  floating  wreck. 

When  they  left  the  raft,  they  rowed  to  the 
spot  where  the  wreck  was  still  floating,  and 
at  last,  after  meeting  with  many  articles- that 
were  useless  to  them  in  their  present  situa¬ 


tion,  they  fell  in  with  a  small  keg  of  rum; 
they  also  picked  up  a  roll  of  scarlet  cloth,  a 
few  yards  of  linen,  some  cordage,  and  a 
piece  of  salt  pork. 

The  night  soon  set  in;  but  as  the  moon 
shone  brightly,  they  set  to  work  to  erect  a 
mast  and  prepare  a  sail.  The  red  cloth  they 
had  secured  answered  the  latter  purpose, 
and  the  linen,  when  unravelled,  provided 
them  with  thread;  and  so  well  did  they  labor 
through  the  night,  that  by  the  morning  they 
were  able  to  make  use  of  their  sail,  and  tho 
breeze  being  favorable,  they  stood  boldly  to 
the  west. 

The  distance  between  them  and  the  near 
est  land  was  uncertain,  but  the  most  distress 
ing  part  of  their  lot  was  the  want  of  water, 
and  the  only  provision  also  was  salt  pork  ; 
of  this  a  very  small  piece  was  served  out  to 
each  individual,  ancl  a  glass  of  rum,  but  al¬ 
though  their  strength  was  somewhat  increas¬ 
ed,  it  only  added  to  their  raging  thirst. — 
Towards  evening,  however,  they  were  some¬ 
what  relieved  by  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  ; 
of  this  they  caught  what  they  could  in  their 
hands,  but  although  the  supply  was  grate 
ful,  it  was  insufficient  to  allay  their  thirst. 

On  the  second  day  two  flying-fish,  en¬ 
deavored  to  escape  from  their  bright-skinned 
persecutor  the  coryphmna,  fell  exhausted 
into  the  boat.  These  were  a  seasonable  ad¬ 
dition  to  their  food,  but  not  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  satisfy  their  hunger. 

At  iength  the  third  night  arrived,  and 
everything  seemed  to  indicate  the  proximity 
of  land;  large  masses  of  sea-weed,  floated 
past  the  ship,  and  a  profound  darkness  hung 
over  all — for  the  moon  had  long  since  set, 
and  the  little  boat  began  to  make  great  way. 
The  captain  had  taken  his  place  at  the  helm, 
the  two  women,  Frank,  and  Steadfast  were 
seated  close  to  each  other  near  the  bows, 
and  the  rest  of  the  crew  lay  exhausted  at 
the  bottom  of  the  yawl,  while  all  eyes  were 
watching,  looking  out  for  the  anxiously- 
expected  land. 

A  sudden  scream  from  Caroline  Borosky 
arrested  the  attention  of  all,  and  she  point¬ 
ed  to  the  waters  before  them.  The  sea  had 
suddenly  changed  its  appearance,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  an  enormous  sheet  of  phospho¬ 
rus  stretched  out  upon  the  waves.  On  ap¬ 
proaching  this  spot,  large  masses  of  marine 
animals  were  seen  rolled  up  like  enormous 
balls,  and  as  red  as  blood ;  while  otters, 
like  cylinders  of  red-hot  iron,  were  floating 
on  the  surface. 

“  Itisagood  omen.”  observed  Armstrong ; 
“  these  strange  appearances  are  never  seen 
excepting  near  the  shore.” 

The  captain  was  right,  and  before  eleven 
o’clock  on  the  following  morning,  the  glad 
cry  of  “  Land !  ”  was  heard.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  idea  of  again  setting  foo't  on  dry  ground 
had  given  fresh  vigor  to  their  emaciated 
forms ;  they  busied  themselves  in  baling 
the  water  out  of  the  boat,  and  more  care¬ 
fully  trimming  the  sails.  The  cry  was  also 
for  ram,  and  Armstrong,  having  satisfied  him 
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self  that  land  was  really  in  sight,  did  not 
think  fit  to  resist  their  wishes. 

The  effect  of  the  cordial  was  soon  visible 
in  the  increased  activity  and  cheerfulness  of 
all.  Although  perfectly  ignorant  of  what  de¬ 
scription  of  company  they  were  about  to  be 
introduced  to,  whether  civilised  beings,  wild 
Indians,  or  an  assemblage  of  alligators  enjoy¬ 
ing  themselves  in  a  lagoon,  the  female  por¬ 
tion  of  the  shipwrecked  crew  began,  not¬ 
withstanding  their  exhausted  state,  to  think 
of  appearances ;  they  arranged  their  dress  as 
well  as  they  were  able,  and  disentangled 
their  matted  locks. 

As  the  boat  approached  the  shore,  it  was 
seen  that  the  spot  which  lay  before  them 
was  a  bay  or  inlet  of  the  sea,  the  sands  shelv¬ 
ing  down  to  the  water,  while  beyond  were 
seen  a  green  savannah  of  moderate  extent, 
belted  in  by  an  apparently  primeval  forest, 
but  there  were  no  signs  of  the  habitations  of 
man. 

The  boat  neared  the  beach,  was  run  on 
shore,  and  the  sailors,  climbing  over  its  sides, 
scrambled  up  the  ascent  to  the  fields,  where 
they  threw  themselves  down  in  an  ecstacy 
of  delight.  Susan  and  Caroline  Borosky 
were  also  assisted  on  shore,  and  placed  on 
the  green  herbage  by  the  side  of  Frank  and 
Tom  Steadfast ;  they  buried  their  faces  in 
the  long  grass,  and  shed  a  flood  of  joyful 
tears. 

The  first  object  of  the  rescued  mariners 
was  to  go  in  search  of  fresh  water,  for  thirst 
was  the  most  painful  privation  under  which 
they  were  suffering ;  at  the  same  time  a 
part  of  their  number  went  out  to  look  for 
shell  fish  among  the  rocks.  Both  parties 
were  successful  in  their  search,  and  for  the 
first  time  for  many  days  they  enjoyed  a  tran¬ 
quil  and  sufficient  meal. 

But  where,  alas !  were  the  remnant  of  the 
crew  ?  Deep  buried  in  the  vast  Atlantic, 
and  the  survivors,  weak  and  helpless,  on  an 
unknown  shore. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  LOVER’S  FLIGHT, 
c 

The  bu3y  lark,  the  messenger  of  day, 

Saluteth  in  her  song  the  morning  grey ; 

And  fiery  Phoebus  riseth  up  so  bright, 

That  all  the  orient  langheth  at  the  sight. 

Chaucer. 

The  birds  were  singing  merrily  on  every 
tree,  and  the  hedge-rows  of  sweet  scented 
hawthorn  perfumed  the  air,  while  the  spring- 
tide  sun  looked  smilingly  down  on  Hainault 
Forest  and  the  cottage  of  Peter  Bennet,  the 
Barking  fishe-man.  But  neither  the  song  of 
the  birds,  nor  the  sweet  odor  of  the  May 
blossom,  nor  the  warm  and  revivifying  rays 
of  the  sun,  could  assuage  the  violent  passions 
that  raged  in  the  bosom  of  Mary  Benson. 

She  had,  as  we  already  know,  discovered 
that  the  young  female  found  in  the  forest  by 


the  fisherman, was  no  other  than  the  Jane  Mor¬ 
ten  of  whom  David  had  so  feelingly  spoken! 
and  then  it  was,  for  the  first  time,  she  felt 
the  extent  and  intensity  of  her  love  for  David. 

When  first  she  saw  the  youth  in  her  father’s 
cottage  at  Hangman’s  Acre,  she  admired  his 
good  looks,  and  pitied  his  desolate  and  weak 
condition.  She  nursed  him  with  all  the  care 
and  fondness  of  which  her  ardent  and  affec¬ 
tionate  nature  was  capable.  As  his  health 
was  reinstated,  her  love  for  him  increased, 
and  the  mere  idea  that  any  one  should  rival 
her  in  his  affections  never  entered  her  mind. 
W as  he  not  her  own  by  every  grateful  tie  1 
had  she  not  preserved  his  life,  passed  her 
weary  hours  watching  by  his  side,  while  his 
reason  was  eclipsed  by  the  delirium  of  fe¬ 
ver  ?  had  she  not  preserved  his  secret  invio¬ 
late,  and  even  neglected  her  kind  old  father 
for  his  sake?  Could  she  then  bear  the  idea 
that  he  should  now  be  snatched  from  her  ? — 
never ! 

But  Jane,  when  she  first  discovered  her 
connexion  with  David,  was  sick  and  a  stran¬ 
ger,  and  no  word  had  passed  her  lips  show¬ 
ing  her  love  for  David.  Perhaps — and  she 
laid  the  flattering  unction  to  her  soul — though 
David  loved  Jane,  Jane  did  not  love  David. 
If  that  were  so,  could  she  fail  to  bend  the. 
stubborn  heart  of  her  lover  ?  And  she  cast 
an  approving  glance  in  the  small  piece  of 
looking-glass  that  ornamented  tjae  mantle 
piece  of  Peter  Bennet’s.  cottage. 

In  this  manner  did  Mary  Benson  strive  to 
repress  the  rising  jealousy  that  threatened  to 
overwhelm  her  better  feelings  ;  but  she  knew 
not  the  uncontrollable  nature  of  her  passion 
until  the  third  morning  after  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Jane  Morton  to  the  cottage. 

David,  who  was  by  this  time  perfectly 
convalescent,  was  already  seated  by  the 
fireside,  when  old  Margaret  led  his  old  fel¬ 
low-servant  into  the  room.  It  was  the 
first  time  the  young  woman  had  left  her 
apartment,  and  although  she  was  told  a 
countryman  of  hers  was  in  the  house,  his 
name  had  not  been  mentioned. 

Old  Margaret  had  not  acted  in  the  most 
prudent  manner  in  thus  abruptly  introducing 
Jane ;  but,  in  fact,  she  was  not  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  affairs  between 
them,  for  Mary  Benson  had  purposely  been 
silent  on  the  subject,  in  order  that  she  might 
witness  the  effect  produced  on  her  rival  by 
the  sudden  sight  of  David  Watson.  To  this 
end  she  had  concealed  herself  so  as  to  be  a 
witness  to  the  interview. 

When  Margaret  led  her  new  visitor  into 
the  lower  room,  David  was  busily  engaged 
reading  a  book  placed  on  his  knees,  and  his 
head  was  bending  over  it  when  Margaret, 
laying  her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  said,  “  Da¬ 
vid,  I  have  brought  you  company — a  coun¬ 
trywoman  of  yours.” 

David  looked  up  and  saw  Jane  Morton 
standing  before  him.  He  was  about  to  rise 
and  offer  tier  his  hand,  but  when  he  looked  in 
her  face  he  paused ;  she  trembled  violently, 
her  features  became  flushed  and  pale  bj 
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turns,  she  stepped  forward  as  if  to  meet  him, 
but  as  she  extended  her  arms  her  strength 
failed  her,  and  sobbing  violently,  she  hid  her 
face  on  his  shoulder. 

Much  as  Jane  Morton  was  affected  by  the 
interview,  there  was  one  witness  of  their 
meeting  whose  feelings  were  still  more  acted 
upon.  Mary  Benson  saw  all  her  anticipa¬ 
tions  of  David’s  love  for  Jane  not  being  re¬ 
ciprocal  vanish  into  the  air.  Jane  Morton 
loved  him  passionately,  and  her  presence  in 
Hainault  Forest  was  to  be  accounted  for  by 
her  anxiety  to  discover  his  retreat. 

The  first  impulse  of  Mary  Benson  was  to 
rush  out  of  her  place  of  concealment  and 
confront  the  lovers,  but  pride  eame  to  her 
aid  ;  she  withdrew  unperceived  from  the 
room,  and  wandered  forth  into  the  forest,  to 
cool  her  burning  brow,  and  give  vent  to  her 
injured  feelings. 

Meanwhile  Jane  Morton  recovered  from  j 
the  effects  of  her  sudden  recognition  of 
David,  and  while  the  latter  held  her  hand  in 
his,  she  looked  mournfully  in  his  face,  and 
marked  the  altered  expression  of  his  fea¬ 
tures. 

“  How  ill  you  have  been,  dear  David,”  she 
observed. 

“Indeed  have  I,  lassie;  but  I  have  been 
kindly  tended.  You  yourself  must  thank 
my  pretty  nurse  for  the  care  she  has  taken 
of  me.” 

“  Your  pretty  nurse,  David?”  said  his  com¬ 
panion,  with  a  slight  tremor  in  her  voice. 

“  Yes,  pretty ;  why  do  you  think  there  are 
no  pretty  girls  in  the  town  but  yourself, 
Jane  '! — although,  after  all,  she  is  not  pretty.” 

“  Not  pretty,  David  1” 

“No,  not  exactly  pretty;  she  is  rather 
what  you  call  handsome,  with  black  eyes 
and  eyelashes.” 

“  Indeed  !  you  have  noticed  her  eyes  then, 
David.” 

“  Why,  no  one  could  avoid  noticing  them 
— but  they  are  not  so  soft  and  dovelike  as 
yours,  Jane,”  continued  David,  who  per¬ 
ceived  that  his  companion  was  somewhat 
moved  by  his  praise  of  Mary  Benson’s  eyes  ; 

“  they  are  rather  fierce  at  times,  too,  like  the 
eye  of  the  eagle,  and  they  make  you  almost 
tremble  as  you  look  on  them.  But,  oh  !  she 
was  kind  to  me.” 

He  had  scarcely  ended  when  Mary  enter¬ 
ed  the  cottage  at  the  front  door,  and  as  she 
looked  on  Jane  while  she  advanced,  the  lat¬ 
ter  could -well  recognize  the  truth  of  David’s 
description  of  her  eagle  glance.  Her  eyes 
flashed  fire  as  she  went  up  to  the  lovers, 
and  addressing  David,  she  said — 

“  David,  for  your  sake  I  have  watched  day 
and  night  over  your  feverish  slumbers ;  for 
your  sake  I  have  neglected  my  duty  to  my 
foster-father,  and  become  the  scorn  of  my 
companions  ;  for  your  sake - ” 

And  she  paused,  and  turned  from  Jane  as 
if  she  could  not  bear  to  look  in  her  rival’s 
face. 

“  Indeed,  Mary,  I  am  grateful  to  you;  I 
love  and  respect,  and  would  lay  down  my 


life  to  serve  you,  indeed  I  would.”  And  he 
advanced,  and  took  her  hand  in  his. 

“  Love  and  respect  1 — you  know  not  what 
you  say.  But  for  you,”  and  she  turned  sud¬ 
denly  on  Jane,  who  started  back  in  terror, 
“  beware  my  jealous  rage!  if  you  would  be 
safe,  you'll  leave  this  cottage  before  sunset.” 

“  Nay  Mary ;  why  this  anger  ?”  said  David, 
beseechingly. 

“  I  tell  her  this  again — let  her  beware !" 

And  Mary  left  the  room. 

“  Alas  !  dear  David,”  said  Jane,  “  she  ter¬ 
rifies  me.  And  does  she  really  love  you  ?  ” 

“  I  fear  so,”  observed  her  companion ; 
“  and  were  it  not  for  your  sake,  I  think  I 
could  love  her  also  ;  she  has  been  so  good 
and  kind  to  me,  that  I  really  feel  I  love  her 
as  a  sister,  and  so  would  you  had  you  wit¬ 
nessed  her  disinterested  attentions  to  me 
during  my  illness,  fori  have  been  really  ill.” 

“  Not  quite  so  disinterested,  I  imagine," 
observed  Jane,  half  piqued  at  the  observa¬ 
tion  ;  “  she  seems  to  claim  you  as  her  own, 
and  according  to  the  value  she  sets  upon 
you,  she  lays  claim  to  a  large  recompense ; 
for  my  part,  I  will  not  stand  in  her  way,  al¬ 
though  for  your  sake,  David,  I  have  lost  my 
situation,  and  risked  my  character.”  And 
poor  Jane  sobbed  aloud. 

“  What  an  unhappy  fellow  I  am,”  said 
David,  half  aloud,  and  in  a  despairing  tone. 
“  Here  are  two  of  the  kindest-hearted  crea¬ 
tures  in  the  world  making  each  other  un¬ 
happy  about  me,  yet  there  would  be  none 
more  willing  to  assist  each  other  in  any 
other  case  than  this.  Jane,”  he  continued, 
“  this  must  not  be  ;  I  have  remained  here, 
I  fear,  too  long  ;  there  is  no  remedy  but  one 
— flight — from  hence.  But  then  the  black 
ingratitude  of  such  a  step  !  Tell  me,  Jane, 
would  it  be  safe  if  I  were  to  return  to 
town .?” 

“  Oh,  no  !  no  !”  cried  the  terrified  girl  ; 
“  Andrew  is  still  as  deeply  bent  on  ven 
geance  as  ever ;  you  must  not  go  back.  But 
why  need  you  leave  this  place,  David?  you 
are  safe,  and  kindly  treated  here.  I  will 
leave,  David,  seek  an  asylum  in  my  own 
country,  and  leave  you  to  your  dark-eyed 
love.” 

“  Jane,  Jane,  why  will  yon  spe%k  in  this 
manner !  I  am  grateful  to  Mary  Benson  for 
her  kindness,  but  do  not  love  her — as  I  love 
yon,  Jane.  No,  we  will  fly  together,  but 
we  must  be  cautious,  for  Mary’s  jealous  eye 
will  watch  our  movements.  For  your  part, 
you  can  take  your  leave  without  suspicion  ; 
she  wishes  for  your  absence,  and  we  can 
meet  in  London.  I  will  not  venture  into 
the  city  ;  but  before  I  go  I  must  see  my 
friend  Frank  Forman;  it  will  prevent  his 
coming  here  after  I  am  gone,  for  he  has  pro¬ 
mised  to  visit  me,  as  Mary  Benson  tells  me. 
Where  can  we  meet  in  London,  Jane  ?” 

“  If  you  are  determined,  David,  you  will 
be  safe  in  an  humble  dwelling  in  Soho,  kept 
by  an  old  Scotchwoman,  Kate  M’ Donald. 
But  see,  here  comes  Mary ;  we  had  better  not 
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be  seen  together  too  much — I  dread  that 
woman,  David.” 

And  David  resumed  his  book  and  Jane 
left  the  room,  and  seated  herself  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  in  the  front  of  the  building. 

The  weather,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
was  delightful ;  the  forest  was  enlivened  by 
the  presence  of  numerous  parties  of  young 
folks,  gathering  the  boughs  of  the  birch,  for 
the  purpose  of  decorating  them  in  the  mor¬ 
ning  with  fresh-gathered  cowslips,  violets, 
and  other  spring-flowers,  for  the  annual  cele¬ 
bration  of  May-day.  With  these  ornament¬ 
ed  branches  the  grand  attraction  of  the  day, 
the  May-pole,  was  to  be  adorned. 

The  open  space  of  ground  in  front  of 
Peter’s  cottage  had  been  for  years  the  resort 
of  the  country  people  tor  many  miles  around, 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  already  pre¬ 
parations  had  been  made  for  the  festival. 
The  branches  of  the  neighboring  trees,  where 
it  was  practicable,  had  been  bent  into  the 
form  of  arches,  so  as  to  make  a  kind  of  arbor, 
beneath  which,  on  the  day  of  the  festival, 
rude  benches  and  tables  were  placed  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  company. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the 
conversation  we  have  related  above  took 
place,  Jane  Morton  went  up  to  Margaret, 
and  after  thanking  her  for  the  kindness  with 
which  she  had  been  treated,  she  expressed 
her  intention  of  leaving  the  cottage  at  once. 

“  She  could  walk,”  she  said,  “  as  far  as  Lay- 
tonstone,  where  a  friend  resided,  before  the 
sun  set,  and  she  was  quite  sure  she  should 
be  in  the  way  on  so  busy  a  day  as  the  mor¬ 
row  must  necessarily  be.” 

In  vain  did  Margaret  press  her  to  stay,  by 
representing  to  her  the  weak  state  in  which 
she  was  from  her  recent  accident,  and  assur¬ 
ing  her  that  her  assistance  on  the  following 
day  would  be  of  service  to  her  and  Maty'. 
The  mention  of  her  rival’s  name  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  have  strengthened  this  re¬ 
solution  of  Jane,  even  if  it  had  been  caused 
to  waver  by  the  solicitations  of  Margaret  ; 
she  accordingly  bade  the  hospitable  old  j 
woman  farewell,  and  without  trusting  herself  | 
to  say  good-bye  either  to  Mary  or  to  her  lover, 
she  departed  from  the  fisherman’s  cottage. 

The  grey  streak  of  morning  had  scarcely 
made  its  appearance  in  the  east,  before  the 
smacking  of  whips,  the  outcry  of  men,  and 
the  lowing  of  oxen  announced  the  approach 
of  the  May-pole,  which,  drawn  by  twelve 
oxen  crowned  with  flowers,  and  guided  by 
as  many  men,  each  with  a  uosegav  in  his  bo- 
som,  was  on  the  road  to  the  open  space  be¬ 
fore  Peter  Bennett’s  cottage,  where  it  was 
to  be  erected.  Boys  and  girls  thronged  in 
from  every  side,  bringing  offerings  of  flowers 
and  green  branches,  with  which  they  orna¬ 
mented  the  lofty  pole.  Their  labors  com¬ 
pleted,  a  party  of  seamen  appeared,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded,  with  the  assistance  of  ropes  and  pul¬ 
leys,  and  other  tackle,  to  raise  the  pole  in  its 
destined  place.  As  soon  as  this  was  accom¬ 
plished,  the  assembled  crowd  gave  a  loud 
shout  of  joy,  and  tossed  their  caps  in  the  air. 


As  the  sun  rose  higher  in  the  hc-avens,  tho 
usually  quiet  forest  assumed  the  appearance 
of  a  fair ;  the  dealers  in  toys  and  provisions 
assembled  on  the  spot,  jugglers,  tumblers, 
showmen,  and  gipsies. 

The  day  passed  merrily  away,  though 
many  of  the  party  had  aching  heads,  either 
from  the  well-applied  blow  at  single-stick, 
or  from  having  drank  too  deep  of  the  smug¬ 
gled  brandy  of  French  Peter. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  favorable 
for  the  escape  of  David  than  the  bustle  of 
such  a  day  as  this.  But  sooth  to  say,  when 
he  attempted  to  put  his  plan  in  practice,  he 
felt  that  he  had  hardly  power  to  drag  him¬ 
self  from  the  cottage,  and  the  presence  of  his 
kind  nurse,  on  several  occasions  when  he 
was  about  to  leave,  but  his  eye  caught  hers, 
as  she  moved  busily  about  among  the  crowd, 
and  his  resolutions  failed  him. 

But  as  the  day  drew  near  the  close,  the 
mirth  of  the  merry-makers  became  still  more 
boisterous,  and  Mary  being  more  deeply  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  dance,  an  opportunity  was  of¬ 
fered  to  David  to  escape  without  being  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  fascinations  of  her  dark  eye, 
and  he  had  proceeded,  some  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  from  the  noisy  crew,  when 
he  seated  himself  on  the  trunk  of  a  fallen 
tree,  and  looked  back  to  take  a  farewell 
glance  at  the  cottage  in  which  he  had  been 
treated  with  so  much  kindness. 

“  A  fine  night  for  the  merry-making,  young 
man ;  how  is  it  that  you  are  not  among 
them  ?”  said  a  harsh  and  squeakiog  voice  in 
David’s  ear.  “  I  should  have  imagined  a 
good-looking  fellow  like  you  need  not  have 
been  without  a  partner.” 

David  Watson  turned  suddenly,  and  per¬ 
ceived  an  old  countryman  dressed  in  a 
smock-frock,  standing  behind  him ;  he  rose 
from  his  seat,  and  looked  suspiciously  on  the 
speaker,  the  expression  of  whose  counten¬ 
ance  was  anything  but  prepossessing ;  but 
there  was  a  kind  of  fascination  in  his  small 
grey  eyes  that  fixed  the  glance  of  the  young 
man,  and  he  remained  looking  on  the  stran¬ 
ger  until  the  latter,  bursting  out  into  a  sar¬ 
donic  laugh,  again  spoke,  half  muttering  to 
himself  so  as  to  be  unintelligible  to  David- 
“  A  hundred  Jacobus’s,  a  good  round  sum  in 
gold,  and  easily  won— but  then  there  is  an 
end — no,  no! — I’ll  not  kill  the  goose  that 
lays  the  golden  eggs,  atlea^I  I  hope  it  will — 
young  man,”  he  continued,  “  your  appearance 
much  interests  me,  and  as  proof  of  the  extent 
to  which  your  appearance  has  worked  upon 
my  heart,  I  am  willing  to  relinquish  one 
hundred  broad  gold  pieces  if  you  will  hand 
me  five.” 

“  Five  gold  pieces !  Are  you  mad,  old 
man?  Where  should  I  get  five  golden 
pieces  1”  exclaimed  David,  in  surprise. 

“  I  know  not,  and  I  care  not  where  you 
get  them,  I  only  know  I  need  them  ;  and  I 
think,  under  the  circumstances,  my  demand 
is  moderate — David  Watson” — said  the  old 
man,  slowly,  while  his  grey  eyes  twinkled 
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with  pleasure,  and  a  sinister  smile  played  on 
his  cheek. 

David  Watson  started  back  in  surprise ;  he 
looked  on  the  stranger,  but  could  not  re¬ 
member  his  features.  “  You  know  my  name, 
old  man,”  he  continued. 

“  1  do  well,  David and  he  whispered  iu 
the  ear  of  the  youth;  the  latter  started  back 
as  if  he  had  been  stung  by  an  adder. 

“  It  will  be  the  wisest  plan  to  give  me  the 
five  Jacobus’s,  will  it  not?”  said  the  old 
man  ;  “  and  you  must  own  that  I  am  ex¬ 
tremely  considerate,  when  I  take  your  five 
instead  of  Andrew  Be  van’s  one  hundred ; 
but  come,  there’s  no  time  to  spare,  and  I 
have  no  wish  to  be  benighted  in  the  wood 
on  such  a  night  as  this,  among  the  drunken 
May-day  crew.” 

At  first  David  Watson  Celt  an  inclination  to 
strike  the  old  man  down,  but  in  the  next  in¬ 
stant  he  saw  the  folly  of  the  act;  he  would 
never  have  trusted  himself  in  his  presence 
to  make  such  a  demand,  had  he  not  taken 
proper  precaution  to  secure  his  personal 
safety.  Accordingly,  with  a  heavy  heart, 
he  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  countryman 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  store  his  friend  For¬ 
man  had  forwarded  to  him  by  the  hands  of 
Mary,  and  which  neither  she  nor  Margaret 
would  accept. 

The  countryman  having  obtained  what  he 
had  demanded,  bent  his  course  towards  the 
scene  of  revelry,  leaving  David  to  his  own 
thoughts. 

It  was  clear  that  Andrew  Bevan  had  still 
the  same  inveterate  feeling  towards  him, 
and  if  the  old  mail  had  spoken  tho  truth,  he 
had  offered  a  reward  of  a  hundred  Jacobus’s 
for  his  discovery.  It  was  now  evident  that 
London  was  no  place  of  safety  for  him,  and 
he  determined  to  accompany  Jane  to  Scot¬ 
land.  Then  looking  cautiously  around  him 
to  see  if  he  was  watched,  he  proceeded  on 
his  journey  to  town,  where  he  arrived  with¬ 
out  any  further  interruption,  and  took  up  his 
abode  with  Kate  M’Donuld,  where  Jane  was 
already  domiciled. 

On  the  same  day  on  which  he  reached 
town,  he  went  to  Prince’s-street  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  seeing  his  friend  Frank  Forman,  but 
here  again  he  was  disappointed,  for  Frank 
had  very  mysteriously  disappeared  two  days 
/;']■ r  previously.  His  adopted  father  was  in  a 
(£■  state  of  great  grief  and  amazement,  being 
unable  to  account  for  his  absence,  but  think¬ 
ing  at  times  it  might  be  connected  with  the 
known  friendship  that  existed  between  him 
and  David,  and  with  Andrew’s  revengeful 
disposition. 

Old  Mr.  Forman  received  David  kindly, 
and  approved  of  his  proceeding  to  Scotland, 
as  he  proposed ;  he  also  promised  him  letters 
of  recommendation  to  several  mercantile 
houses,  and  offered  to  assist  him  with  money. 

After  the  departure  of  David  from  Hain- 
ault  Forest,  the  revellers  became  more  noisy 
in  their  gambols,  and  the  place  being  lit  up 
by  torches  tied  to  the  branches  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  trees,  the  spectator  might  have 


imagined  that  he  was  present  at  the  saturn¬ 
alia  of  some  pagan  feast. 

In  the  midst  of  the  excitement  of  the 
dance,  however,  Mary  did  not  forget  her  fa¬ 
vored  guest  and  patient.;  she  frequently- 
looked  round  to  try  to  catch  his  eye  as  he 
sat  in  the  old  arm-chair,  a  spectator  of  the 
scene,  nor  did  her  look  pass  unnoticed  by 
David,  whose  love  for  Jane  alone  protected 
him  from  the  artillery  of  her  dark  eyes. 

On  several  occasions,  however,  Mary  had 
looked  in  vain  for  her  lover — the  chair  was 
vacant ;  she  became  .troubled  at  his  absence, 
forgot  the  figure  of  tho  dance,  and  trod  on 
the  toes  of  her  companions,  or  had  her  own 
trodden  on.  At  length  she  could  no  longer 
bear  the  suspense ;  she  flew  through  the 
ranks  of  dancers  and  merry-makers  in  search 
of  David,  'out  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

‘  So,  Mary,”  observed  one  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Hangman’s  Acre,  “  you  have  lost 
your  pale-faced  favorite  ;  did  you  suppose 
he  would  remain  with  you  after  he  had  re¬ 
covered  7” 

The  speaker  would  have  continued,  but  a 
glance  from  Mary  checked  his  words,  and 
he  was  suddenly  silent — it  was  one  of  Mary’s 
rejected  suitors,  who  had  thus  dared  to  ad¬ 
dress  her;  she  spoke  not,  hdwever,  her  look 
sufficed,  and  she  passed  on  in  search  of  Da¬ 
vid. 

While  thus  anxiously  engaged,  an  old  wo¬ 
man,  the  reader’s  old  acquaintance,  plucked 
her  by  the  garment  as  she  passed.  “You 
seek,”  she  said,  “  the  pale-faced  stranger. 
Cross  my  hand  with  silver,  maiden,  and  I’ll 
tell  you  where  he  is,  or  was  just  now.” 

Mary  hastily  placed  a  small  silver  coin  in 
the  gipsy’s  hand,  and  eagerly  waited  her  di¬ 
rections. 

“  Not  long  since,”  said  the  ancient  crone, 

“  he  was  seated  on  the  fallen  trunk  of  an 
oak,  westward  of  this,  close  by  the  hollow 
into  which  tho  young  woman  fell  the  other 
night.” 

Mary  waited  for  no  further  information, 
but  seizing  a  torch,  she  led  the  way  into  tho 
wood,  followed  by  many  of  the  revellers, 
each  also  bearing  a  light.  It  was  not  long 
before  they  reached  the  fallen  oak,  but  the 
bird  had  flown  before  they  arrived;  that  ho 
had  been  there  was  clear,  for  a  small  ancient 
coin  he  was  known  to  carry  in  his  pocket 
was  on  the  ground.  Mary  eagerly  seized 
this  relic — examined  it  carefully,  again  and 
again — it  was  the  same,  but,  alas !  where 
was  the  owner? 

Her  companions,  anxious  to  assist  her  in 
her  distress,  sought  in  every  direction  for  the 
runaway,  but  without  success.  It  was  now 
clear  to  the  imagination  of  the  jealous  girl, 
that  David  had  gone  to  Jane  Morton,  and 
had  fled  from  her,  despising  her  ardent  love. 
But  if  the  love  of  Mary  Benson  partook  of 
the  character  of  the  burning  land  that  gave 
her  birth,  her  hatred  was  as  deep  and  deadly 
iu  its  effects  ; — from  that  moment  she  vowed 
eternal  enmity  against  her  recreant  lover 
and  his  countrywoman ;  but  no  outward 
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signs  discovered  the  secret  working  of  her 
soul,  and  she  again  returned  to  the  May- 
pole — again  joined  in  the  dance,  even  with 
more  ardor  than  before,  and  again  became 
tho  life  and  soul  of  the  meeting. 

The  first  of  May  had  passed,  and  the  mor¬ 
ning  of  the  following  day  rose  as  bright  and 
clear  as  that  which  preceded  it,  over  the  fish¬ 
erman’s  cottage  ;  hut  a  change  had  come  over 
the  spirits  of  its  inmates,  the  house  seemed 
lonely  without  David  Watson.  Margaret  re¬ 
gretted  his  departure,  and  could  not  avoid,  in 
her  heart,  taxing  him  with  ingratitude,  but 
the  word  never  passed  her  lips.  Mary,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  bent  on  some  act  of  ven¬ 
geance,  in  which  David  and  his  inamorata 
should  be  involved. 

Mary,  as  we  are  well  aware,  was  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  place  of  residence  of  Frank  For¬ 
man’s  reputed  father,  and  thither  she  in  the 
first  instance  hastened,  but  merely  heard  of 
the  mysterious  disappearance  of  the  young 
man,  and  Mr.  Forman  having  been  previous¬ 
ly  warned,  refused  to  give  any  information 
respecting  David. 

Foiled  in  this  her  first  attempt  to  discover 
David’s  retreat,  Mary  was  about  to  retrace 
her  steps,  when,  as  she  was  crossing  Lieces- 
ter-square,  she  saw  before  her  the  well-re¬ 
membered  figure  of  old  Nicholas  the  astrol¬ 
oger,  slowly  moving  along  at  a  short  distance 
before  her. 

The  old  man  was  deeply  buried  in  thought, 
and  by  the  twinkling  of  his  small  grey  eyes, 
the  subject  of  his  contemplations  seemed  to 
be  satisfactory  to  his  feelings,  while  a  smile 
erven  seemed  to  play  at  the  corners  of  his  shri¬ 
velled  mouth.  So  earnestly  engaged  was  he 
with  his  own  ideas,  that  Mary  might  have 
proceeded  unnoticed,  had  she  not  touched 
him  on  the  shoulder  as  she  passed. 

The  astrologer  started  from  his  reverie 
when  thus  accosted,  and  looking  in  Mary’s 
face,  he  at  once  recognized  her  features,  for 
when  once  seen  they  were  not  easily  effaced 
from  the  memory.  Nicholas  was  astonished 
to  see  the  pretty  denizen  of  Hangman’s  Acre 
so  far  from  that  locality :  was  it  possible 
that  she  also  had  discovered  the  retreat  of 
her  runaway  patient  ? — if  such  were  the  case, 
it  would  materially  interfere  with  his  plot, 
for  he  knew  that  the  maiden  was  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  David  and  his  crime, 
and  if  she  also  knew  where  he  was  conceal¬ 
ed,  her  jealousy,  or  her  love,  whichever 
might  be  in  the  ascendant,  would  be  sure  to 
complicate  any  transactions  in  which  he 
might  be  engaged  with  regard  to  David. 

While  these  ideas  were  passing  through 
his  mind,  he  was  busily  employed  in  scruti¬ 
nizing  the  looks  of  the  fisherman’s  reputed 
daughter,  hut  he  saw  no  expression  in  her 
ingenuous  countenance  to  enable  him  to  ha¬ 
zard  a  conjecture  as  to  what  was  passing  in 
her  mind ;  if  there  was  any  difference  in  her 
looks,  it  was  that  she  looked  even  better 
than  usual,  and  the  old  man  thought  as  he 
azed  on  her,  that  he  had  never  seen  her  so 
eautifol;  for  exercise,  and  the  flurried  state 


of  her  feelings  had  flushed  her  cheeks,  and 
her  dark  eye  seemed  brighter  than  it  was 
wont,  as  she  smiled  upon  the  astrologer. 

After  enduring  his  puzzled  gaze  for  a  short 
time:  “  Well.  Dr.  Hart,”  she  observed,  “have 
you  forgotten  Mary  Benson  of  the  Acre? 
Although  we  were  not  on  the  best  of  terms  at 
one  time,  I  see  no  reason,  as  we  are  neigh¬ 
bors  away  from  home,  why  you  should  not 
bestow  a  single  word  on  me.” 

“Ah!”  said  Nicholas,  with  a  sneer,  pre¬ 
tending  to  recollect  himself,  “  you  are  the 
kind  nurse  I  heard  of,  who  bestowed  so 
much  attention  on  some  mysterious  yonth, 
I  never  heard  what  became  of  your  proUge  ; 
did  he  turn  out  to  be  some  prince  in  disguise, 
and  has  he  been  reclaimed  by  his  friends  ?” 

Mary  Benson  knit  her  brow,  as  she  thought 
of  David  and  his  ingratitude.  “  Would  that 
I  knew  whither  he  had  fled,”  she  exclaimed 
bitterly :  “hut  you,  Dr.  Hart — you  with 
your  skill  can  discover  him and  she  placed 
her  hands  on  the  astrologer’s  arm,  looking 
him  at  the  same  time  imploringly  in  the  face ; 
for  whatever  dislike  she.  in  common  with 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  Acre,  might  have 
for  Nicholas,  they  all  believed  in  the  pre¬ 
tended  art  of  the  impostor. 

“  Why,  truly,”  returned  Dr.  Hart,  “  I  have 
at  times  given  sufficient  instauces  of  my  skill, 
but  I  am  so  often  persecuted  by  those  I  have 
benefitted,  that  I  have  determined  to  meddle 
with  matters  of  that  kind  no  further.” 

“  But  I  never  doubted,  Doctor,”  observed 
Mary  ;  “  and  if  you  will  tell  me  where  I  can 
find  him — and  her  also,  she  shall  not  escape : 
only  tell  me,  Doctor,  and  I  know  not  what 
reward  I’ll  give  you.” 

“No!  no!”  exclaimed  tho  astrologer; 
“  no  !  I  meddle  no  more  with  such  matters  ; 
what  !  I  who  have  studied  the  mysteries  of 
the  heavens  to  be  treated  like  a  low-bred 
rogue,  and  brow-beaten  by  suoh  fools  as  your 
Radcliffe  justice!”  And  the  astrologer,  dis¬ 
engaging  himself  from  the  grasp  of  the 
maiden,  moved  on.  Not  so  quickly,  how- 
ver,  as  to  prevent  Mary  soon  being  once 
more  by  his  side,  and  pertinaciously  craving 
his  assistance. 

The  old  man,  notwithstanding  his  pro¬ 
fessed  reluctance,  was  well  inclined  to  grant 
her  request,  for  he  really  was  acquainted 
with  the  retreat  of  David,  and  the  solving 
the  question  truly  would  add  most  wonder¬ 
fully  to  his  fame;  but  on  the  other  hand,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  he  was  afraid 
that  Mary,  if  acquainted  with  the  truth, 
might  interfere  materially  with  his  plans 
upon  the  youth ;  still  so  good  an  opportunity 
of  increasing  his  fame  was  not  to  be  lightly 
despised,  and  trusting  to  his  own  cunning  to 
protect  him  from  the  evil  consequences  that 
might  arise  from  his  concession,  he  with  ap¬ 
parent  reluctance  promised  Mary  the  infor¬ 
mation  she  required. 

“  I  care  not  if  for  your  sake,  maiden,  I 
break  my  vow,”  at  length  he  said  ;  “  but  as 
my  risk  is  great,  my  reward  must  be  great 
also  ;  if  I  discover  hidden  treasure  I  expect 
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a  certain  share  of  its  value— say  one  Jacobus 
out  of  every  ten.  How  say  you,  Mary  Ben¬ 
son  ? — At  how  much  do  you  value  this  lost 
youth  ?” 

The  singular  manner  in  which  the  astrolo¬ 
ger  seemed  to  have  an  inclination  to  estimate 
his  services,  confused  the  ideas  of  the  dam¬ 
sel,  and  she  looked  at  him  as  if  seeking  a  fur¬ 
ther  explanation ;  he,  on  his  side,  however, 
merely  returned  her  glance,  and  held  his 
peace. 

“  So  much  do  I  value  the  information  I 
wish  to  obtain,”  at  length  the  maiden  said, 
“  that  I  will  give  you  this  golden  piece,  Doc¬ 
tor,  if  you  will  tell  me.” 

“  Indeed  I  will  not,  damsel,  for  one  golden 
piece,  indeed.” 

“  It  is  all  I  have,  Doctor  Hart,”  said  Mary, 
“  but  I  will  bring  another  to  your  house  if 
you  will  let  me  know  where  David  Watson 
and  that  insolent  creature  are  to  be  found — 
where  she  is  to  be  found,  indeed  !  that  is  a 
needless  question — she  is  close  to  David's 
side,  no  doubt !  But  what  say  you,  doc¬ 
tor?” 

“For  the  two  golden  pieces,  maiden,  I 
will  grant  your  request ;  but  how  shall  I  be 
certain  you  will  keep  your  word  ? — Stay, 
you  have  a  locket  hung  round  your  neck,  let 
me  have  that  as  a  pledge  of  your  good  faith, 
it  shall  be  returned  to  you  when  you  pay 
me  the  other  piece  of  gold.” 

Mary  turned  pale  and  started  back,  when 
she  beard  this  request  of  the  astrologer,  for 
the  locket  he  alluded  to,  and  which  she  wore 
round  her  neck,  attached  to  a  ribband, 
was  the  only  relic  she  possessed  by  which 
she  thought  it  possible  she  might  some  day 
discover  her  parentage,  and  she  naturally 
prized  it ;  accordingly,  she  refused  to  part 
with  it  on  any  terms,  but  the  old  man  was 
inexorable,  and  would  not  give  her  the  re¬ 
quired  information  on  any  other  terms.  The 
consequence  was,  that  her  desire  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  David’s  hiding-place  became 
too  strong,  that  she  consented  to  place  the 
much-valued  ornament  in  the  hands  of  old 
Nicholas,  on  the  solemn  promise  of  the  latter 
to  restore  it  as  soon  as  his  fee  was  paid. 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE  WANDERING  LOVERS. 

From  land  to  land  her  jealous  rage 
Pursued  with  hate  the  wandering  pair 
Naught  his  fell  avarice  could  assuage, 

Her  tears,  her  beauty,  or  her  wild  despair. 

“  Stand  by  !  let  go !”  shouted  a  man  with 
stentorian  lungs,  on  board  the  smack  Edin¬ 
burgh  Castle,  a  dark-looking  and  dirty  vessel, 
engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  between  Lon¬ 
don  and  the  Scotch  capital,  and  at  the  por¬ 
tentous  words  the  massy  boom  of  the  fore¬ 
sail  travelled  across  the  deck,  the  ample  can¬ 
vass  filled,  and  the  vessel  heeling  over  before 


the  wind,  brought  her  leeward  gunwale  to 
a  level  with  the  sea  :  she  soon,  however, 
righted  herself,  and  again  went  steadily  on¬ 
wards  in  her  course. 

Old  Nicholas,  like  the  Weird  Sisters  of 
England’s  great  dramatic  poet,  had  “  kept 
the  words  of  promise  to  the  ear,  but  broke 
it  to  the  hope  he  had  given  Mary  Benson 
correct  information  as  to  the  place  of  retreat 
of  David  and  Jane  Morton;  but  be  had  so 
adroitly  managed  it,  that  before  she  could 
avail  herself  of  her  acquired  knowledge 
they  were  on  their  way  to  the  water-side, 
whither  she  at  once  followed  them,  arriving 
at  the  Tower  Wharf  just  in  time  to  see  tha 
vessel  that  contained  the  runaways  fairly 
under  sail,  and  proceeding  rapidly  down  the 
river.  Both  the  lovers  were  unconscious  of 
the  danger  they  had  thus  escaped,  and  there 
was  danger  in  the  deadly  vengeance  of  Jei*- 
ny’s  dark-eyed  rival. 

The  Edinburgh  Castle  made  what  in  those 
times  was  considered  a  fair  passage,  that  i», 
in  the  course  of  ten  days  she  was  safely  an¬ 
chored  in  the  harbor  of  Leith  ;  and  David 
and  his  companion  proceeded  to  the  house 
of  a  relative  of  the  latter,  James  Macintosh., 
a  clerk  in  a  large  mercantile  house  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  by  whose  means  Jane  was  placed  iD 
a  suitable  service,  and  David  obtained  a  sit¬ 
uation  as  junior  clerk  in  the  same  firm  a# 
that  in  which  James  Macintosh  held  a  re 
sponsible  situation. 

The  firm  of  Dalziel  and  Stuart  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  Hamburgh  trade,  and  as  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  their  business  consisted 
in  the  importation  of  jewelry  and  bullion, 
the  services  of  David  Watson — on  account  of 
his  experience  in  the  house  of  Strodtmann 
and  Dorien — were  soon  found  to  be  of  great 
assistance  to  his  new  masters,  who,  placing 
the  greatest  reliance  on  his  skill  and  integri¬ 
ty,  soon  promoted  him  to  a  higher  situation ; 
and  so  well  did  they  reward  his  attention  to 
business,  that  it  was  not  long  before  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  marriage  between  the  two  lovers 
began  to  be  seriously  entertained  ;  they  had 
forgotten  the  enemies  they  had  left  behind 
them  in  the  metropolis,  and  their  whole 
thoughts  were  directed  to  their  new  pros¬ 
pects  in  life. 

But,  alas !  the  course  of  true  love  never 
did  run  clear,  and  though  they  had  forgotten 
their  enemies,  the  latter  still  bore  them  in 
mind,  for  when  are  the  flames  of  jealousy  01 
the  love  of  gold  ever  extinguished  in  the  hu 
man  breast,  when  once  they  have  gained  an 
ascendant  ? 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  a  beautiful  au 
tumn  day ;  David  and  Jane  had  wandered  far 
from  the  noise  of  the  town,  in  company  with 
each  other,  and  following  the  sheep  track* 
on  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  they  reached 
the  summit  of  the  Salisbury  Craigs;  there, 
somewhat  fatigued  by  their  toilsome  ascent, 
they  seated  themselves  on  a  mass  of  rock, 
and  looked  round  on  the  magnificent  pros¬ 
pect  that  lay  before  them,  and  at  their  feet 
In  the  far  distance  was  seen  the  dim  form  o* 
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Ben  Lomond,  rearing  its  conical  crown  above 
the  horizon :  before  them  were  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  the  fertile 
shores  of  Fife,  while  at  their  feet  lay  exten¬ 
ded  Dunedin’s  ancient  city,  and  close  beside 
them  towered  upwards  the  pointed  crest  of 
Arthur’s  Seat. 

The  two  lovers  were  so  much  wrapt  up 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  scene  before 
them,  and  in  their  own  thoughts,  that  they 
were  unconscious  their  steps  had  been 
followed  by  a  lad,  some  fourteen  years  of 
age,  whose  swarthy  features  and  active  form 
bespoke  an  alien  to  the  land.  He  drew  a 
letter  from  the  bosom  of  his  vest,  and  ap¬ 
proaching  David,  presented  it  to  him. 

“  David  Watson,”  said  the  lad,  “  my  mas¬ 
ter  sent  you  this.” 

David  took  the  letter  and  opened  it,  but 
no  sooner  had  he  read  the  contents  than  an 
ashy  paleness  overspread  his  features  ;  he 
trembled  violently,  and  dropped  the  paper 
on  the  ground. 

His  intended  bride  perceiving  his  altered 
appearance,  took  up  the  letter  and  read  : 

“Your  present  condition  shows  you  the 
benefit  of  a  good  name ;  it  is  worth  preserv¬ 
ing,  even  at  some  cost.  I  know  your  secret, 
and  you  also  know  how  much  it  imports 
your  happiness  that  it  should  be  undivulged. 

I  am  poor,  David,  and  yet  I  have  never  be¬ 
trayed  you,  although  I  might  gain  a  hundred 
golden  pieces  by  a  single  word.  I  have  trav¬ 
elled  far  to  seek  you,  young  man  :  meet  me 
at  the  corner  of  the  Tron  Church  at  eight  this 
evening,  and  bring  with  you  ten  golden 
pieces.  Remember — would  you  know  who 
I  am — remember  Hainault  Forest.’.’ 

The  lad  who  brought  the  letter  appeared 
impatient  of  delay,  and  he  again  abruptly 
addressed  David: 

“  What  answer  am  I  to  give  to  my  mas¬ 
ter  ?  ’’ 

“  Tell  him  I  will  come — but  where  is  he 
now  ?  ” 

“Do  you  see  yonder  ruin?  St.  Anthony’s 
Chapel,  I  think  they  call  it — see,  he  is  lean¬ 
ing  against  the  wall.” 

David  looked  down  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
old  chapel,  and  he  saw  a  tall  leaning  figure. 
A  dark  expression  crossed  the  brow  of  the 
youth,  and  he  made  a  step  in  advance,  but 
Jane  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm  as  if  to  detain 
him. 

“For  the  Lord’s  sake,  David,  what  ails 
you  ?  ”  said  the  terrified  girl. 

The  gentle  touch  and  voice  of  Jane  seemed 
to  check  the  impulse  by  which  the  youth 
had  been  moved;  but  his  eye  rolled  fear¬ 
fully,  and  his  bosom  heaved  with  emotion. 

“  Tell  your  master,”  he  again  said,  hurried¬ 
ly,  to  the  messenger,  “  I’ll  meet  him  at  eight 
o’clock.” 

“  If  your  name,”  observed  the  swarthy 
lad,  looking  maliciously  in  the  maiden’s  face, 
“is  Jane  Morton,  there  is  an  old  friend  of 
yours  in  yonder  town  from  Hangman’s  Acre.” 

And,  grinning  mischievously,  he  bounded 
down  the  hill-side  as  if  he  had  been  accus- 
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tomedto  the  dangerous  track  from  his  infan¬ 
cy.  The  astounded  lovers  marked  his  foot¬ 
steps  until  he  joined  his  master,  and  they 
watched  him  till  both  were  hidden  from 
view  as  they  turned  the  angle  of  the  ruined 
chapel ;  then  David,  with  a  despairing  ac¬ 
tion,  threw  himself  on  the  ground  and  wept. 

In  vain  did  his  companion  endeavor  to 
comfort  him ;  the  fearful  persecution  to 
which  he  was  subjected  had  almost  over¬ 
whelmed  his  reason,  and  he  would  not  be 
consoled. 

“  Jane !  dear  Jane !”  he  exclaimed,  start¬ 
ing  from  his  recumbent  position,  “  this  place 
is  not  for  us — whither  shall  we  flee  ?” 

“  But  why  should  we  flee  ?  Your  master, 
David,  is  satisfied  of  your  integrity ;  explain 
all  to  him  first ;  I  can  vouch  for  the  truth  of 
your  tale,  and  speak  of  your  persecution  ; 
my  kinsman,  too,  can  advocate  your  cause.” 

“Alas!  no,”  replied  David,  despondingly ; 
“  the  least  breath  of  suspicion  would  lose  me 
my  master’s  favor.  And  then,  again,  some 
one,  the  lad  said,  is  seeking  you ;  who  can  it 
be  but  Mary  Benson?  her  jealous  rage  is 
even  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  avarice  of 
my  persecutor,  and  nothing  but  your  ruin 
will  satisfy  her.” 

Jane  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  truth 
of  what  David  said  ;  but,  in  her  endeavors  to 
comfort  her  companion,  she  appeared  to 
make  light  of  it,  and  the  two  lovers  returned 
homewards  with  far  different  feelings  to 
those  with  which  they  had  left  the  town. 

At  the  appointed  time,  David  Watson  was 
at  his  post  by  the  Tron  Church,  and  met  his 
persecutor,  the  sum  demanded  by  whom  dip¬ 
ped  deeply  into  the  money  he  had  laid  by 
for  his  approaching  nuptials  with  Jane,  and 
with  a  heavy  hSart  he  took  it  from  his  hoard. 
He  strove  to  temporise  with  the  extortioner, 
but  in  vain ;  the  old  miser  was  inexorable, 
and  nothing  but  his  whole  demand  would 
satisfy  him.  The  sight  of  the  gold,  however, 
softened  his  acerbity,  and  he  vowed  that 
nothing  but  sheer  necessity  had  forced  him 
to  the  course  he  was  about  to  adopt,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  expressed  his  intention  of 
returning  to  London,  for  “  weighty  matters 
called  him  there,”  he  observed. 

David’s  better  reason  told  him  that  he 
ought  to  place  no  credence  in  the  assertions 
of  the  old  man,  but  hope — that  buoyant  feel¬ 
ing  by  which  the  spirits  of  the  young  are 
supported — cast  his  comforting  balm  over 
his  soul,  and,  willing  to  imagine  that  brighter 
prospects  lay  before  him,  he  returned  from 
his  interview  with  a  less  desponding  mind. 

But  when  he  returned  from  his  employ¬ 
ment  to  the  house  of  his  intended  bride’s 
kinsman,  he  found  Jane  in  a  melancholy  state 
of  mind.  Since  their  marriage  had  been  de 
termined  on,  she  had  left  her  engagement  in 
order  that  she  might  prepare  for  the  coming 
event.  Her  present  distress  arose  from  hav 
ing  seen  the  object  of  her  dread  passing  along 
the  Canongate,  in  which  she  resided,  and 
carefully  examining  the  houses  in  the  vicinity. 
It  would  6®em  that,  although  she  had  ascer 
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tamed  tlie  neighborhood  in  which  her  rival 
dwelt,  MaryBenson  wasnotcertain  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  house  in  which  she  lodged ;  but  when 
poor  Jane  was  satisfied  from  her  manner 
that  she  was  the  object  of  her  search,  she  felt 
certain  that  Mary  would  not  be  long  before 
she  discovered  her. 

David,  who  at  first  imagined  that  her  grief 
arose  from  the  thoughts  of  the  difficult  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  he  was  placed,  endeavored  to 
cheer  her,  by  representing  matters  between 
himself  and  his  persecutor  in  a  more  cheer¬ 
ful  light  than  that  in  which  even  he  regarded 
them. 

“  Come,  come,  dear  Jenny,”  he  exclaimed, 
“dry  your  tears,  matters  when  at  the  worst, 
will  soon  change  ;  I  am  in  good  hopes  my 
tormentor  will  not  again  trouble  us.  Come, 
cheer  up,  lassie,  and  hope  for  better  times.” 

Jane  answered  him  by  shaking  her  head 
despondingly,  and  telling  him  what  she  had 
discovered  since  his  absence.  “And  you 
know,  David,  that  you  yourself  told  me  that 
her  vengeance  was  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
the  other’s  avarice.” 

“Alas  !  it  is  but  too  true;  and  once  more 
I  ask  you,  whither  shall  we  flee?  Should  we 
return  to  London,  it  is  possible  in  that  great 
city  we  might  succeed  in  concealing  ourselves 
from  those  who  follow  us  ;  but  then,  again, 
my  danger  would  be  greater,  on  account  of 
the  vengeance  that  still  lurks  in  the  breast 
of  my  fellow-apprentice.  I  have  a  distant 
cousin  in  the  clan  of  Macdonald,  who,  I  am 
sure,  would  grant  us  shelter  until  the  storm 
has  blown  over,  and  the  money  I  have  still 
left  would  prevent  our  being  a  burthen  to 
them.  I  would  not  ask  you,  Jane,  to  accom¬ 
pany  me  on  my  miserable  pilgrimage,  did  I 
not  think  you  would  be  safer  uear  me  than 
if  exposed  alone  to  the  machinations  of  that 
jealous  woman.” 

“  I  have  hitherto  followed  your  fortunes, 
David,  and  Jane  Morton  is  not  the  girl  to 
shrink  from  a  task  she  has  undertaken ;  come 
weal  come  woe,  David,  we  will  meet  it  to¬ 
gether  ;  but,  if  we  would  avoid  our  persecu¬ 
tors,  we  must  scarcely  wait  for  leavetaking. 
The  old  man  you  met  to-night  imagines  you 
are  convinced  of  your  safety,  and  that  there 
is  no  fear  of  your  flight  at  present,  and  so 
long  as  you  are  here,  I  am  quite  sure  that 
your  dark-eyed  girl  will  not  think  it  possible 
I  could  be  away.” 

“  But  muat  I  then  leave  my  kind  master 
thus  abruptly !”  exclaimed  David,  in  a  tone 
that  proved  his  mental  struggle ;  “  thus  be 
driven  from  his  hospitable  roof,  with  all  my 
prospects  blighted,  and  appear  ungrateful  in 
his  eyes !  But  I  can  write  to  him,  Jane,  and 
when  he  knows  the  truth,  he  will  rather  pity 
than  blame  us.” 

David  had  ascertained,  from  inquiries  he 
made  after  he  had  been  accosted  by  the  lad 
on  Salisbury  Craigs,  that  a  small  vessel  was 
lying  at  Queen’s  Ferry,  ready  to  start  for 
Stirling  with  the  morning  tide,  and  he  pro¬ 
posed  that  they  should  proceed  thither  with¬ 
out  delay.  Accordingly,  they  took  leave  of 


Jane’s  kinsman,  and  left  a  letter  with  him  for 
David’s  late  employer,  explaining  the  cause 
of  his  sudden  absence. 

It  was  with  melancholy  steps  the  two 
lovers  descended  stealthily  one  of  those 
wyndes  that  lead  from  the  Cunongate  to  Cow- 
gate,  impressed  with  fears  of  various  kinds, 
dreading  their  motions  might  be  watched, 
and  at  the  same  time  not  unmindful  of  the 
disgusting  nuisances  to  which  they  were  ex¬ 
posed  in  their  nocturnal  journey  through  the 
dirtiest  part  of  the  then  filthy  capital  of  Scot¬ 
land  ;  for  they  had  no  friendly  attendant  to 
shout  out  with  a  loud  voice,  as  he  preceded 
them,  “  haud  your  haunde,”  while  th»  open¬ 
ing  of  every  window  made  them  tremble  for 
the  consequences. 

In  this  manner  they  threaded  the  mazes  of 
the  Cowgate,  and  at  last  emerged  into  the 
more  open  space  of  the  Grass  Market*  where 
David  expected  to  find  some  vehicle  to  con¬ 
vey  them  to  the  ferry.  He  was  not  wrong  in 
his  conjecture,  and  a  bargain  was  soon  struck 
with  a  farmer's  servant,  who  had  brought  a 
load  of  corn  from  Fifeshire,  and  was  about  to 
return  across  the  ferry  with  his  empty  cart. 
It  was  some  time  before  daylight  when  our 
wanderers  started,  and  nothing  particular 
occurred  to  them  until  they  reached  the  little 
town  of  Corstorphan. 

Here  their  progress  was  unexpectedly 
checked  by  a  long  string  of  peat-carts  that 
encumbered  the  narrow  roadway.  These 
carts,  as  a  writer  of  that  day  observed,  were 
about  the  size  of  a  wheel-barrow  and  drawn 
by  half-starved  horses  not  bigger  than  asses. 
The  small  quantity  of  peat  contained  in  each 
of  these  attracted  the  notice  of  David,  and 
he  thought  that  the  cart  and  horses  might 
have  been  well  dispensed  with,  and  the  load 
carried  under  the  driver’s  arms.  The  great¬ 
est  number  of  these  rude  vehicles  could  not 
boast  of  harness,  either  of  leather  or  rope, 
but  the  horse-collar  and  crupper  were  made 
of  straw-bands,  and  sticks  of  birch  were 
twisted  and  knotted  together  in  the  rudest 
manner,  to  attach  the  horse  to  his  burthen. 
These  singular  kinds  of  harness  were  appro 
priately  called  woodies. 

David’s  impatience  at  length  knew  no 
bounds,  and  he  cursed  the  sluggardly  drivers 
and  their  teams  in  good  set  terms,  but  his 
words  appeared  to  be  unheeded,  and  he  was 
about  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity  by  being 
patient  under  his  affliction,  when  a  childish 
voice  near  him  exclaimed :  “  You  need  not 
be  so  hasty,  David ;  you’ll  be  at  the  ferry 
time  enough — perhaps,  too  soon — but  well 
see  to  that.” 

Our  fugitives  imagined  that  the  voice  was 
familiar  to  their  ear,  but  it  was  evidently 
disguised;  the  mystery,  however,  made  it 
still  more  alarming,  and  they  knew  not  from 
what  precise  quarter  to  expect  the  storm 
that  was  evidently  brewing.  They  looked 
round  in  every  direction,  but  nothing  was  to 
be  seen  excepting  the  ragged  drivers  and 
their  miserable  vehicles  and  horses ;  unless, 
indeed,  we  notice  several  bare-footed  fish- 
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wive*,  bending  beneath  the  weight  of  their 
creels,  loaded  with  fish ; — the  poor  women, 
thus  laden,  forming  a  strange  contrast. to  the 
lazy  drivers,  perhaps  their  husbands,  lolling 
lazily  against  their  horses’  buttocks,  as  they 
crawled  along,  until  the  hair,  and  even  the 
skin  of  the  poor  animals  was  worn  off  by  the 
constant  friction  of  the  bristly  chins  of  their 
masters. 

But  every  state  of  existence  must  have  an 
end,  and  even  the  string  of  carts,  ponies,  and 
drivers,  that  encumbered  the  little  town  of 
Corstorphan  at  length  emerged  into  the 
wider  high  road,  allowing  the  vehicle  in 
which  our  travellers  were  riding  to  pass  the 
throng,  and  soon  got  far  in  advance  of  the 
ragged  route,  but  they  had  scarcely  passed 
the  headmost  of  their  ranks,  when  a  shrill 
discordant  laugh  assailed  their  ears,  and  they 
recognised  the  voice  by  which  they  had  been 
startled  as  they  entered  the  town ;  and  yet 
no  suspicious-looking  figure  could  be  seen  in 
the  direction  from  which  the  voice  came, 
and  they  went  on,  leaving  the  beautiful  hills 
that  overlook  the  town  behind  them. 

Onward  they  passed  on  their  journey,  still 
carefully  looking  round  in  every  direction, 
but  no  one  was  within  sight,  and  there  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  no  means  of  concealment  with¬ 
in  some  distance  of  the  road.  As  the  ancient 
church  of  Kirkliston  came  in  view,  seated  on 
its  hill,  and  overlooking  the  village  of  the 
same  name,  the  farmer’s  horse  suddenly 
mended  its  pace,  for  the  sagacious  animal 
well  knew  that  a  short  rest  and  a  good  meal 
awaited  him  there. 

Boldly  he  dashed  along  the  narrow  street, 
and  was  about  suddenly  to  turn  into  the  inn- 
yard,  where  he  usually  took  up  his  quarters, 
when,  turning  the  corner  too  sharply,  the 
wheel  caught  against  a  loose  stone  that  lay 
in  its  course,  and  the  cart  was  overturned, 
throwing  the  driver  and  his  fare  upon  the 
ground.  They  were  not  much  injured  by 
the  accident,  but  their  astonishment  was 
great  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  individuals  cast  upon  the  ground  from 
the  cart  was  four  instead  of  three. 

The  fourth  was  a  slim  swarthy  lad,  in 
whose  features  and  dress  David  and  Jane 
both  recognized  the  messenger  who  saluted 
them  on  the  Salisbury  Craigs,  the  gipsy  boy  of 
Blackheath.  How  he  had  been  able  to 
conceal  himself  they  were  at  a  loss  to  under¬ 
stand,  but  there  the  unlucky  lad  lay,  insensi¬ 
ble,  and  bleeding  from  a  severe  wound  of 
the  scull ;  the  bystanders  picked  him  up, 
and  conveyed  him  into  the  neighboring 
stable,  where  he  was  placed  on  a  trusB  of 
straw.  Jane  and  David,  although  they  were 
sorry  to  see  the  state  of  the  lad,  can  hardly 
be  blamed  for  looking  upon  it  as  a  providen¬ 
tial  escape  from  danger ;  for  there  could  be 
no' doubt  that  he  was  the  secret  emissaiy  of 
one  or  both  their  enemies.  They  conse¬ 
quently  hastened  their  departure,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  they  reached  their  destina¬ 
tion,  and  stepped  on  board  the  vessel  bound 
to  Stirling. 


Their  voyage  to  the  ancient  city  was 
safely  effected,  and  they  began  once  more 
to  imagine  they  were  free  from  the  machina¬ 
tions  of  their  enemies.  It  was  true  the  gipsy 
lad  might  recover,  and  he  might  be  able  to 
trace  them  to  Stirling ;  but  from  that  point 
they  had  determined  to  change  their  route, 
and  by  directing  their  steps  towards  the 
south,  reach  Glasgow  and  proceed  to  their 
destination  in  the  highlands  by  sea. 

It  was  a  wild  and  mountainous  country 
they  had  to  traverse  to  reach  their  destina- 
ton,  and  particularly  dangerous  on  account 
of  the  numerous  bogs  by  which  it  was  inter¬ 
sected  ;  our  travellers  were,  therefore,  obliged 
to  engage  the  services  of  a  Highlander  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  to 
guide  them  across  these  dangerous  spots. — 
They  passed  the  celebrated  village  of  Ban¬ 
nockburn,  where  Brace  completely  defeated 
the  English  monarch,  Edward  the  Second; 
and  they  had  not  gone  far  beyond  the  banks 
of  the  little  river  from  which  it  takes  its 
name,  before,  at  the  summit  of  the  rising 
ground  they  had  traversed,  they  saw  before 
them  a  plain  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  in  width,  which  they  were  obliged  to 
cross  to  reach  the  road  by  which  they  had  to 
continue  their  journey. 

This,  their  guide  informed  them,  was  a 
bog  or  peat  moss  that  would  require  some 
care  in  crossing.  Our  travellers  were  each 
mounted  on  one  of  the  small  country  horses, 
or  garrons,  which,  from  being  habituated  to 
crossing  these  spots,  are  considered  much 
more  safe  to  the  rider  than  the  English  horses, 
which  are  larger,  and  more  easily  alarmed 
— at  least,  so  their  guide  informed  them. 

“  They  were  awful  beasts  those  English 
horses,”  he  said,  “  they  were  so  fearsome ; 
when  an  English  horse,”  he  continued,  “  finds 
himself  hampered  in  the  moss,  by  my  faith, 
he  stands  stock  still  like  a  fool,  trembling 
like  an  aspen  leaf ;  and  ae  it  goes,  sinking 
and  sinking  until  it’s  as  deep  as  his  bellyband, 
and  then  the  daft  creature,  when  it’s  too  late, 
kicks  and  plunges,  and  works  itself  further 
in;  and — but  mind  sir,  look  to  your  ain 
horse.” 

This  exclamation  of  the  guide  was  elicited 
by  the  situation  of  the  horse  David  had 
ridden;  and  which,  being  loaded  with  hie 
portmanteau  and  other  matters,  sunk  partial¬ 
ly  in  the  bog,  and  was  flouncing  and  throw¬ 
ing  the  dirt  about  him  in  every  direction.— 
The  horse  on  which  Jane  was  mounted, 
however,  successfully  crossed  the  moss,  being 
led  through  the  danger  by  her  two  ecquer- 
ries,  David  and  the  guide :  and  after  some 
time,  the  other  horse  also  escaped  from  its 
perilous  situation. 

They  now  moved  onward  through  a  much 
more  level  country,  their  guide  enlivening 
the  way  with  many  a  tale  of  superstition. 

“Ah,  sir,”  he  said,  addressing  David,  “it’e 
an  awsome  tale  they  tell  on  of  yonder  tower 
in  the  woods.  The  laird  of  the  estate  was  a 
gay  and  queer  chiel ;  and  as  the  neighbor 
said,  he  was  no  canny — how  that  might  be 
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I  dinna  ken — but  the  liouse  was  aye  troubled 
with  tlie  most  fearful  noises,  especially  in 
the  auld  vaults  beneath  the  eastern  tower, 
where  the  wines  and  whiskey  are  stored.” 

“  Well,  and  what  did  these  noises  proceed 
from?”  asked  David — “rats,  I  suppose,  for 
you  seem  to  have  a  rare  lot  of  those  vermin 
hereabouts.” 

“Bats!”  ejaculated  the  other,  staring  at 
his  questioner,  and  shaking  his  head  mysteri¬ 
ously.  “  Nae  rats,  I  guess,  witches,  maer 
likely,  nay  for  certain;  but  perhaps  you 
dinna  believe  in  witches?” 

“  Whether  I  believe  or  not,”  returned 
David,  “  I  should  like  to  hear  your  tale  ;  it 
•will  at  least  amuse  us  on  our  dreary  walk.” 

“  Amuse,  quotha!  it  will  be  a  queer  kind 
of  amusement,  I  guess ;  weel  then,”  continu¬ 
ed  the  guide,  looking  extremely  serious, 

“  the  laird  for  a  long  time  suspected  that  some 
of  the  serving  men  were  o’er  fond  of  his 
whiskey,  and  that  they  made  too  free  with 
his  cellar;  but  then  he  couldna  well  see 
how  this  could  happen,  for  the  door  was  fast 
locked,  and  there  was  nae  opening  in  the 
vault  but  a  small  hole  in  the  wall  to  let  in 
the  light,  and  hardly  big  enough  for  a  cat  to 
crawl  through,  so  that  how  could  the  serving 
men  get  into  the  cellar?” 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  say  how  they 
could,  unless  they  picked  the  lock ;  but 
did  they  get  in?” 

“No,”  said  the  guide,  shaking  his  head; 
“no — and  there  lay  the  mystery,  for  the 
noises  still  continued.  Weel,  a’  night  the 
laird  himsel,  armed  with  a  guid  claymore, 
went  into  the  vaults,  and  he  saw  twa  cats,  ane 
was  black  and  the  ither  grey.  The  laird,  as 
you  may  well  think,  was  gay  and  scared 
when  he  saw  them  with  their  inuckle  eyes 
like  glowirg  coals,  and  the  hair  on  their 
backs  and  tails  like  the  bristles  on  an  urchin ; 
bat  naething  daunted,  he  rushed  at  them  with 
bis  claymore,  and  cut  off  the  hindermost  leg 
of  the  black  grimalkin,  when  baith  of  them, 
uttering  a  horrid  screech,  vanished  from  his 
tsyes.  He  was  in  an  awful  swither,  was  the 
laird,  and  he  came  up  the  stairs  from  the 
vaults,  I  ween,  with  more  speed  than  he 
went  down  them,  and  he  sent  for  the  minister 
to  ask  his  advice.” 

The  guide  was  so  much  interested  in  the 
tale  he  was  telling,  that  he  took  little  heed 
of  the  road  he  was  going,  and  stumbling 
over  a  stone,  he  fell  headlong  into  a  miry 
pool ;  he  was  somewhat  discomfited  by  this 
accident,  but  it  was  not  long  before  he  re¬ 
covered  himself  and  David  endeavored  to 
make  him  forget  his  mishap  by  calling  back 
his  attention  to  his  story,  and  asking  him 
what  advice  the  minister  had  given. 

The  minister  thought  as  I  did,”  he  re¬ 
plied  ;  “  and  told  the  laird  that  for  certain 
the  twa  cats  must  have  been  twa  witches, 
and  they  went  into  the  vault  again,  and 
searched  and  searched  it  o’er  and  o’er,  but 
the  de’il  a  ca’s  leg  could  they  find  ;  although 
the  laird  was  certain  he  had  cut  off  that  of 
the  black  ane.” 
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“  But  what  had  become  of  the  leg,  thenf 
are  you  sure  the  laird  had  cut  it  off?”  inquir- 
ed  Jenny,  laughing. 

“It  was  nae  joking  matter,  I  can  assure 
you,  lassie,”  continued  their  guide,  scandalis¬ 
ed  at  the  levity  with  which  Jane  Morton 
had  spoken;  “and  as  for  the  truth  of  what 
the  laird  said,  there  was  gude  proof  o’  that, 
for  Iris  sword  was  covered  with  bluid. — 
Aweel,  the  minister  told  him,  as  I  said,  that 
the  twa  cats  must  have  been  twa  witches, 
and  they  cast  about  in  their  minds  to  find 
out  to  whom  they  might  he,  when  the  minis¬ 
ter  minded  him  of  auld  Peggy  Hamilton,  a 
dear  auld  wife,  who  ne’er  was  known  to 
cross  the  threshold  of  the  kirk,  but  aye 
remained  in  her  ain  hut,  mumbling  of 
prayers,  as  they  said,  to  the  de’il.  Eh,  sir, 
she  was  an  awful  carline,  that.  Weel,  the 
minister  and  the  laird,  and  some  twa  or 
three  ithers,  went  down  to  auld  Peggy’s, 
and  they  found  the  auld  woman  in  bed,  and 
she  seemed  in  a  waeful  plight;  ,but  she 
wadna  answer  to  the  questions  of  the  minis¬ 
ter,  and  sae,  after  a  wee,  they  left  her  to 
hersel;  hut  before  he  went  out  of  the  room, 
the  laird  lifted  the  claithes  that  hung  o’er  the 
foot  of  her  truckle  bed,  and  beneath  the 
bedstead  he  saw” — and  the  speaker  gasped 
for  breath. 

“  Well,  what  did  he  see?”  asked  David. 

“  Ane  of  her  legs  lying  on  the  floor,  all 
covered  with  bluid  !*’ 

“  Then  the  cat  or  the  witch  had  carried 
away  with  her  the  leg  the  laird  had  lopped 
off'” 

“Exactly  so;  but  the  laird  never  said  a 
word  till  he  had  reached  his  hame  ;  and  then 
he  taffid  the  minister  what  he  had  seen,  and 
then  they  went  to  the  justice,  wha  sent  his 
lads  to  bring  the  auld  woman  before  him  ; 
but  when  they  gat  to  her  hut  the  auld  hag 
was  gone,  or  had  made  herself  invisible.” 

“  It  was  lucky,”  observed  David,  “  that 
she  escaped  from  your  clutches ;  and  did 
you  ever  again  see  her?” 

“  Never,”  returned  the  guide  ;  “  but 

witches  in  your  country,  I  hear,  do  not  es¬ 
cape  so  easily.  An  auld  trooper  of  Crom¬ 
well’s  told  my  father  an  awful  story  of  an 
English  witch,  and  the  manner  of  her  death. 
It  was  near  to  a  placecalled  Newbury,  on  your 
London  river,  that  some  of  the  soldiers  had 
been  loitering  in  the  woods  gathering  wild 
fruit,  when  ane  of  them  having  climbed  a  tree, 
looked  doun  on  the  river,  and  there  spied  a 
tall  lean  woman  standing  upright  on  the 
water,  and  moving  about  as  if  she  were  on 
dry  land :  she  had  neither  boat  nor  oar,  but 
a  piece  of  wood  under  her  feet  which  a  child 
would  sink.  The  soldiers  marvelled  sairly 
at  what  they  saw,  and  called  their  comman¬ 
ders,  who  placed  some  of  the  men  in  am¬ 
bush,  that  they  might  seize  upon  the  auld 
hag  when  she  landed,  which  she  soon  did. 
Some  were  fearful,  and  wouldna  gang  near 
her  ;  but  ithers,  after  muttering  a  prayer  for 
their  protection,  bauldly  rushed  up  to  her 
and  seized  her  by  the  arms. 
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“  They  asked  her  who  she  was,  hut  the  de’il 
a  bit  would  the  auld  hag  answer ;  and  sae  they 
consulted  amang  themselves  what  should 
b(.  done ;  for  there  was  nae  doubt  she  was  a 
witch,  being  loath  to  let  her  gang,  and  yet 
not  willing  to  carry  her  with  them.” 

“  Well,  but  how  did  they  know  she  was  a 
witch?”  said  Jenny. 

“  Why,  what  mortal  woman  could  move 
on  the  water  as  she  did,  unless  she  were 
helped  by  the  de’il?  Weel,  they  resolved 
amang  themselves  to  make  a  shot  at  her,  and 
if  she  was  a  witch  the  shots  would  not  harm 
her.” 

“  But  if  she  was  not  a  witch,”  said  David, 

“  what  then  ?” 

“  Then,”  returned  the  guide,  somewhat 
puzzled ;  “  then — but  they  kenned  weel 
enough  she  was  a  witch,  as  you  shall  hear. 
So  the  commander  ordered  the  auld  woman 
'  to  be  set  bolt  upright  on  a  mud  bank,  and 
twa  of  his  best  marksmen  to  charge  and 
shoot  her  straight.  The  soldiers  obeyed 
their  commander’s  orders,  and  fired  ;  but 
the  auld  hag  laughed  at  them — deridingly 
caught  their  bullets  in  her  hand  and  chewed 
them. — So  you  see,  lassie,”  pursued  the 
speaker,  “there  was  nae  doubt,  then,  that 
she  was  a  witch  ;  but  one  of  the  men  went 
up  close  to  her,  and  placing  his  carbine 
against  her  breast,  he  fired,  but  it  was  of  nae 
use,  for  the  ball  flew  back  and  nearly  struck 
the  face  of  the  shooter.  The  soldier  turned 
deadly  pale  with  fear,  and  looked  at  the  old 
hag,  who  laughed  scornfully  at  him  ;  and  at 
that  very  instant,  anither  of  the  men  rushed 
at  her  with  his  sword,  and  struck  her  with 
all  his  force,  but  he  couldua  injure  her. — 
The  soldiers  now  waxed  wrath,  and  finding 
they  couldna  prevail  against  an  auld  woman, 
until  ane  amang  the  rest  stood  forth  and  said, 
that  he  had  heard  that  if  you  could  draw 
bluid  from  the  veins  that  cross  the  temples, 
you  could  prevail  against  the  strongest  sor¬ 
cery.” 

“  But  I  thought  you  said  their  swords  had 
no  effect  upon  her,”  observed  David. 

“  Wait  a  wee,”  said  their  guide,  confident¬ 
ly,  “  and  you  shall  hear.  Weel,  sir,  nae 
sooner  did  the  auld  hag  hear  these  words, 
than  she  knew  the  de’il  had  forsaken  her ; 
then  she  screeched,  and  tore  her  hair,  and 
moaned — it  was  awful  to  hear  her ;  but  it 
was  too  late  then,  she  should  have  found  her 
voice  sooner ;  for  ane  of  the  troopers  placed 
his  pistol  under  her  ear,  and  shot  her  dead.” 

The  speaker  paused  to  see  what  effect  his 
tale  had  produced  upon  his  hearers,  and  he 
was  not  a  little  vexed  at  finding  they  looked 
upon  it  as  a  piece  of  gratuitous  and  cold¬ 
blooded  cruelty  ;  but  there  was  no  time  for 
argument  now,  for  as  he  concluded  his  tale, 
they  came  up  to  the  avenue  that  led  to  the 
mansion  of  the  laird  of  the  Tower  of  the 
Woods,  where  they  intended  to  ask  a  lodging 
for  the  night.” 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

OLD  NICHOLAS  FINDS  HIMSELF  IN  LUCK’S  WAT- 

It  was  an  old  and  venerable  pile — 

So  old  it  seemed  only  not  to  fall, 

But  strength  was  pillared  in  each  massy  wall. 

Bios. 

The  shades  of  evening  were  just  setting  in 
when  our  three  travellers  entered  the  ave¬ 
nue  leading  to  the  Tower  of  the  Woods,  and' 
the  long  shadows  of  the  lofty  trees  cast  upozr 
the  ground  were  rapidly  lengthening  as  the 
sun  descended  to  the  horizon.  By  the  time 
they  reached  the  gateway  of  the  ruined 
building,  however,  there  was  still  sufficient 
light  to  enable  our  party  to  trace  the  dark 
outline  of  the  mass  of  building,  the  greater  * 
rtion  of  which  was  still  in  ruins ;  the  tower 
elf,  which  was  of  a  square  form,  lofty  and 
strongly  built,  being  in  a  better  state  of  re¬ 
pair  than  the  rest  of  the  building,  had  beenr 
ately  rendered  fit  for  habitation,  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  several  apartments — for  it  was  but 
recently  the  present  owner  had  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  the  building,  where  he  dwelt  in  a 
kind  of  solitary  state,  for  although  he  had 
proved  his  title  to  the  tower  and  its  neigh¬ 
boring  domains  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  law,, 
his  neighbors — to  whom  he  was  nearly  a 
stranger — still  looked  upon  him  as  an  in¬ 
truder,  and  his  swarthy  features  and  satur¬ 
nine  aspect  seemed  indeed  to  point  him  out 
as  a  native  of  some  distant  clime. 

The  new  possessor  of  the  tower  was  call¬ 
ed  Me  Alister,  and  the  only  other  inmates 
were  an  elderly  female — who  attended  to- 
his  household  concerns — and  a  stout  Scotch 
youth,  with  whom  the  guide  was  well  ac¬ 
quainted.  The  latter  having  obtained  ad¬ 
mission  for  himself  and  those  under  his- 
charge,  asked  his  countryman  whether  they 
could  have  shelter  for  the  night  in  the  old 
castle.  This  was’ no  unusual  request  at  that 
time  at  day,  when  there  were  few  houses 
deserving  the  name  of  inns,  or  even  the 
humblest  lodgings  for  travellers,  and,  accord¬ 
ingly,  they  youth  who  opened  the  door  ush¬ 
ered  the  party  into  the  kitchen,  while  he 
went  to  inform  his  master  of  their  arrival, 
and  ask  permission  for  their  remaining  until 
the  morning. 

To  this  arrangement  no  difficulty  was  of¬ 
fered  by  the  laird,  who,  although  somewhat 
morose  in  his  manners,  was  sufficiently  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  manners  of  the  country 
not  to  render  himself  obnoxious  to  his  neigh¬ 
bors  and  tenants  by  any  acts  of  apparent  dis 
courtesy.  Accordingly,  the  board  was  quick¬ 
ly  spread,  and  the  hungry  guests  as  quickly- 
seated,  and  partaking  of  its  humble  but 
abundant  fare. 

Supper  ended,  the  whole  party  seated, 
themselves  round  the  peat  fire,  and  were 
soon  engaged  in  earnest  and  confidential 
chat.  The  laird’s  housekeeper,  who  passed, 
by  the  name  of  Isabella,  was  particularly 
smitten  by  the  artless  manners  of  Jane  Mor- 
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ton,  and  felt  an  anxious  desire  to  learn  the 
cause  of  the  anxiety  under  which  she  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  laboring.  ,  Jane,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  as  glad  to  find  a  friendly  bosom 
in  which  to  pour  her  griefs,  and  related  so 
much  of  her  tale  as  had  reference  to  the  per¬ 
secutions  to  which  she  and  David  had  been 
subjected  through  the  jealousy  of  Mary. 

“Alas!”  observed  Isabella,  “my  poor 
master  also  has  been  the  object  of  the  per¬ 
secution.  of  a  rejected  rival ;  and  many  a 
foreign  land  has  he  travelled,  and  passed 
through  many  a  scene  of  misery,  during  his 
unhappy  life.” 

“  He  is  a  Scotchman,  I  suppose — at  least, 
he  bears  a  Scotch  name?”  observed  Jane 

“  You  say  truly,  lassie  ;  Ins  father  was  a 
native  of  this  country,  but  his  mother — whom 
he  most  resembles — was  born  of  Spanish 
parents.  The  lady,  also,  whom  he  married, 
was  equally  of  Spanish  blood  ;  but  he  had  a 
rival  in  his  love  in  the  person  of  a  rich  Polish 
Jew,  whuse  suit  was  favored  by  her  parents 
on  account  of  his  wealth.  The  day  for  the 
nuptials  had  also  been  appointed,  and  no 
hope  seemed  left  to  my  master  and  Lisetta — 
that  was  the  lady’s  name — than  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  facility  for  secret  marriage  of¬ 
fered  by  the  law  of  Scotland.  The  wedding 
knot  was  tied,  and  before  the  dreaded  nup¬ 
tial  day  appointed  by  her  parents  had  ar¬ 
rived,  my  master  and  his  newly-made  bride 
were  wanderers  from  their  native  land.” 

“  What  was  the  name  of  the  Pole  you 
mention?  ”  demanded  Jane,  who  became  in¬ 
terested  in  Isabella’s  tale,  on  account  of  the 
similarity  of  the  fate  of  Me  Alister  and  his 
bride,  and  her  own  and  David’s. 

“  His  name,”  returned  the  housekeeper, 
‘  was  Borosky.” 

“Borosky!”  exclaimed  the  other  in  sur¬ 
prise  ;  “  what  manner  of  man  was  he  ?  ” 

“I  have  heard  my  mastsr  describe  him,” 
said  Isabella,  “  as  a  tall  man,  with  a  most 
forbidding  countenance,  an  aquiline  nose, 
and  sallow  complexion.  But  why  do  you 
ask,  lassie  ?  ” 

“  It  must  be  the  same ;  so  was  he  de¬ 
scribed  to  me  by  David,”  said  Jane,  musing¬ 
ly.  “How  old  was  Borosky  of  whom  you 
speak  ?  ” 

“  He  was  some  thirty  years  of  age — but 
that  must  be  some  nineteen,  ay,  twenty 
years  ago;  for,  if  she  lives,  my  'master's 
daughter  must  be  now  more  than  eighteen 
years  of  age,”  said  the  old  woman,  as  she 
heaved  a  sigh. 

“  He  had  a  daughter  then  ?  ”  demanded 
Jane. 

“  Ay,  indeed  he  had,  and  a  beautiful  child 
it  was.  As  I  told  you,  he  lied  his  father’s 
home,  and  took  refuge  under  the  roof  of  an 
old  friend  of  his  father’s  in  London ;  there 
this  daughter  was  born;  but  it  was  not  long 
before  his  persecutor  discovered  his  place  of 
concealment,  and  again  he  was  obliged  to 
fly.  At  length,  when  the  child  was  about 
three  years  old,  he  determined  to  proceed  to 
the  West  Indies,  accompanied  by  his  wife 


and  her  little  daughter.  It  was  a  rough  night 
when  they  left  the  London  river.  The  ves¬ 
sel  in  which  they  were  to  embark  lay  out  in 
the  stream,  and  in  the  confusion,  there  is  ev 
ery  reason  to  believe,  the  poor  child  was 
lost — drowned.” 

“Were  no  inquiries  made  as  to  its  fate?  ’ 

“Yes,  but  they  were  fruitless ;  and  it  was 
not  until  some  years  afterwards  my  master 
was  able  to  inquire  into  the  matter.” 

“  But  what  became  of  the  Borosky  you 
spoke  of?  ”  asked  Jane. 

“  I  know  not,”  answered  Isabella,  “but 
we  heard  that  by  some  contraband  practices 
or  fraudulent  dealings,  lie  lost  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  ill-deserved  wealth ;  and  in  or¬ 
der  to  retrieve  his  finances,  he  was  about  to 
be  married  to  a  young  and  beautiful  wo¬ 
man.” 

“  It  is  the  same  Borosky  David  has  told 
me  about,”  observed  Jane. 

And  then  she  related  to  the  old  house¬ 
keeper  all  she  knew  of  the  attempts  of  Bo¬ 
rosky  on  his  wife’s  liberty. 

In  the  conversation  of  this  nature,  the  hours 
quickly  passed,  until  it  was  time  for  the 
inmates  of  the  tower  to  retire  to  rest. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  rose  they  were  again 
on  the  alert,  and,  after  partaking  a  hearty 
meal,  and  thanking  their  kind  entertainers, 
our  travellers  again  proceeded  on  their 
journey. 

The  recognition  of  the  name  of  Borosky 
by  her  late  guests  had  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  old  Isabella,  and  she  mentioned  the 
circumstance  to  her  master,  who,  on  hearing 
of  the  circumstance,  blamed  her  much  for 
not  having  brought  the  travellers  before  him; 
and  he  instantly  despatched  Donald,  his  male 
attendant,  after  his  late  guests. 

The  laird  waited  impatiently  for  the  re¬ 
turn  of  his  messenger ;  but  several  hours 
having  elapsed,  and  Donald  being  still  ab¬ 
sent,  he  was  fain  to  call  in  the  assistance  of 
several  of  his  neighbors,  whom  he  despatched 
after  his  attendant ;  and  about  a  half  an  hour 
afterwards  they  all  returned,  accompanied 
by  the  traveller’s  guide,  and  carrying  in  their 
arms  the  helpless  term  of  an  old  man,  dressed 
in  the  common  laboring  garb  of  the  country. 
They  carried  him  into  the  house,  where  the 
old  housekeeper  endeavored  to  restore  his 
suspended  animation  by  all  the  means  in  her 
power.  In  this  she  was  eventually  success¬ 
ful  ;  but,  although  restored  to  life,  the  men¬ 
tal  faculties  of  the  old  man  still  remained 
suspended. 

His  discourse  was  wild  and  incoherent, 
and  it  was  thought  best  that  he  should  bo  in 
bed  until  the  effects  of  any  injury  he  might 
have  received  had  passed  away,  or  exhibited 
themselves  in  some  more  tangible  form.  Al¬ 
though  his  senses,  however,  were  wander¬ 
ing,  the  old  man  made  violent  resistance  to 
every  attempt  to  remove  his  clothes.  He 
was  accordingly  placed  on  the  bed  without 
being  undressed,  and  when  he  had  appar¬ 
ently  sunk  into  a  deep  sleep,  his  nurse  left 
him  to  himself. 
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The  old  man  was  no  other  than  Nicholas 
.Hart,  who,  in  dogging  the  footsteps  of  David 
and  Ja^e,  had,  unfortunately  for  himself,  un¬ 
expectedly  confronted  his  victim,  as  he  was 
proceeding  from  Me  Aliater’s  Tower  to  Glas¬ 
gow. 

The  sudden  appearance  of  his  enemy  kin¬ 
dled  the  rage  of  David,  and  as  he  was  about 
to  address  him,  he  6truck  the  astrologer  to 
the  ground,  where  he  lay  insensible,  stunned 
by  the  blow  of  the  youth.  Their  guide,  as¬ 
tonished  at  what  he  saw,  stared  stupidly  on ; 
and  David  seizing  the  leading  rein  of  Jane’s 
horse,  and  giving  spurs  to  his  own,  the  two 
lovers  proceeded  across  the  plain  at  a  rapid 
rate,  having  left  the  guide  to  look  after  the 
wounded  man. 

The  injuries  old  Nicholas  had  received 
were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  have  no  perma¬ 
nent  effect,  and  it  was  not  long  after  the  old 
housekeeper  had  left  him,  before  he  began 
to  recover  his  senses  ;  and  passing  his  hand 
across  bis  brow,  he  rose  from  his  recumbent 
position,  and  soon  recalled  to  his  mind  his 
last  meeting  .with  David,  and  the  blow  the 
latter  inflicted. 

“  Curses  on  the  stripling !  ”  he  exclaimed, 
as  he  pressed  his  hand  against  his  aching 
head  ;  “  would  that  I  had  taken  the  reward, 
and  had  done  with  him  ;  but  it  is  not  too  late 
yet.  Too  late ! — no  :  he  shall  not  escape 
me.  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost,  however, 
but  I  must  hasten  after  him.” 

And  rising  from  his  bed,  the  astrologer 
went  to  the  casement.  It  was  a  low  bay 
window,  looking  out  upon  a  kind  of  lawn, 
or  open  space  between  the  building  and  tho 
wood ,  and  it  was  so  near  to  the  ground  that 
there  was  not  the  least  difficulty  in  stepping 
out  of  the  room  upon  the  ground. 

Cautiously,  therefore,  opening  the  case¬ 
ment,  he  stepped  out  on  to  the  green  sward, 
and  creeping  stealthily  through  the  wood, 
be  at  length  emerged  into  the  open  country ; 
and  when  Isabella  entered  the  chamber,  the 
bird  had  flown.  The  old  dame  stared  in  as¬ 
tonishment  when  she  saw  the  vacant  bed, 
and  a  thousand  dreadful  tales  of  witches  and 
warlocks  rushed  through  her  brain;  she 
looked  around  the  room,  but  no  one  was 
there,  and  in  her  hopeless  search  she  stop¬ 
ped  to  raise  the  balance  of  the  bed,  when  her 
eyes  were  attracted  by  the  sight  of  some¬ 
thing  glittering  that  lay  on  the  ground.  She 
lifted  it  up  ;  it  was  a  small  cross  of  polished 
gold,  which  had  evidently  fallen  from  the 
old  man  during  his  struggles  to  resist  their 
attempts  to  remove  his  clothes. 

“  It  was  a  pity,”  she  thought,  “  the  old 
man  had  lost  it ;  but  no  doubt,  when  he  dis¬ 
covered  his  ioss,  he  would  return.  It  was  a 
very  pretty  cross,”  she  observed,  “  a  very 
pret-  ” 

But  here  the  old  woman  suddenly^top- 
ped;  she  examined  the  trinket  earnestly  and 
in  a  state  of  great  agitation,  and  at  last,  ut¬ 
tering  a  piercing  scream,  she  fell  senseless 
on  the  bed. 

Her  screams  attracted  the  attention  of  the 


laird  himself,  who,  on  entering  the  room,  was 
astonished  at  beholding  his  old  servant  in  the 
condition  in  which  he  found  her.  Her  hands 
were  firmly  clenched,  and  her  cheeks  as  pale 
as  ashes.  The  laird  was  not  much  of  a  leech, 
and  he  felt  himself  rather  in  a  dilemma;  the 
only  mode  of  treatment  that  occurred  to  him 
at  the  moment,  was  cold  water  and  a  hearty 
slapping  of  the  hands  of  his  patient ;  so  he 
called  loudly  for  the  first,  and  proceeded  to 
put  the  second  part  of  his  remedy  into  prac 
tice. 

But  old  Isabella’s  hands  were  firmly  clos 
ed,  and  it  required  all  his  efforts  to  open  even 
one  at  a  time.  At  length  he  succeeded,  and 
was  almost  as  much  astonished  as  she  had 
been,  when  she  saw  the  golden  cross  which 
she  still  grasped  in  one  of  her  hands. 

“  Isabella,”  he  cried  out  in  an  agitated  tone, 
“  where  got  you  this  cross  ?  Isabella,  speak!” 
and  he  violently  slapped  her  hands.  “  Here, 
Donald,  the  cold  water ;  quick  !  quick  !  you 
lazy  loon !” 

And  he  liberally  wetted  the  forehead  of 
his  patient,  who  was  not  long  before  she  be¬ 
gan  to  show  symptoms  of  returning  anima¬ 
tion;  and  opening  her  eyes,  stared  wildly 
round  her. 

The  laird  could  scarcely  restrain  his  im¬ 
patience  as  he  saw  her  senses  gradually  re¬ 
turn,  he  could  scarcely  wait  until  she  was 
in  a  fit  state  to  answer  his  questions  ;  but  no 
sooner  had  he  learnt  that  there  was  not  the 
least  doubt  the  cross  had  been  left  behind 
by  the  old  man,  than  he  issued  orders  that 
he  should  be  sought  for  in  all  directions  ; 
but  although  the  quest  was  maintained  for 
several  days,  no  tidings  could  be  obtained 
of  him. 

“  There  can  be  no  doubt,”  he  observed  to 
Isabella,  “  that  this  cross  is  the  6ame  as  that 
which  was  worn  by  that  poor  child  when 
when  we  lost  her  on  that  rude  night.” 

“  None  whatever,  master,”  replied  his  at¬ 
tendant  ;  “  none  whatever.  I  know  it  well 
by  this  mai'k  near  the  lower  part  of  it.  Alas ! 
the  poor  girl ;  into  what  hands  has  she  fallen, 
even  if  she  still  lives  ?” 

M’Alister  could  no  longer  bear  the  agitated 
state  of  his  feelings,  and  notwithstanding  the 
failure  of  his  messengers  in  discovering  the 
old  man,  he  determined  on  seeking  him  out 
himself,  and  unravelling  the  mystery,  should 
he  travel  over  the  whole  world  in  the  at 
tempt.  But,  alas !  the  chances  appeared 
but  few,  by  which  he  might  be  enabled  to 
trace  the  movements  of  a  poor  and  solitary 
old  man,  in  the  midst  of  busy  crowds  of  men, 
all  intent  on  their  own  occupation. 

Having  determined,  however,  on  pursuing 
this  course,  he  left  the  tower  under  the  safe¬ 
guard  of  Donald,  and  bent  his  course  towards 
Glasgow,  making  eager  inquiries  as  he  went, 
but  he  heard  no  tidings  of  the  man  of  whom 
he  was  in  search,  during  his  journey  to  the 
western  metropolis  of  Scotland. 

David  and  Jane  reached  the  place  of  their 
destination,  without  any  farther  accident,  the 
day  before  M’Alister  entered  the  city;  and 
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without  further  delay,  after  having  disposed 
of  their  hoi'ses,  they  endeavored  to  ascertain 
what  vessels  were  lying  at  Port-Glasgow, 
bound  for  the  western  hemisphere.  They 
learnt,  to  their  satisfaction,  that  the  first  ves¬ 
sel  about  to  sail  was  the  Dutch  merchant¬ 
man  the  Zung  Vrow,  of  Amsterdam,  bound 
to  Jamaica,  and  carrying  out  a  cargo  of  her¬ 
rings  for  the  slave  population  of  that  island. 
This  vessel  was  intended  to  sail  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  evening,  and  it  was  necessary  that  no 
delay  should  take  place  on  their  part  in 
reaching  the  port  where  she  was  lying.  A 
small  fishing-boat  afforded  them  the  means 
of  transit,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on 
which  they  reached  Glasgow,  they  dropped 
down  the  river  Clyde,  and  by  the  following 
morning  they  were  safely  landed  at  Green¬ 
ock. 

When  M’Alister  entered  the  city  with  his 
attendant,  he  found  the  good  people  of  the 
place  in  a  high  degree  of  excitement.  A 
noted  astrologer,  whose  name  was  to  be 
found  in  the  annals  of  no  less  than  four  kings 
of  England,  and  who  had  stood  high  among 
the  learned  men  of  the  metropolis  during  the 
whole  of  that  time,  had  given  notice  of  his 
arrival  in  Glasgow,  where  he  intended  to  an¬ 
swer  such  of  the  citizens  as  chose  to  consult 
him  on  any  questions  they  might  choose  to 
propound,  as  to  the  prognostication  of  future 
events,  the  discovery  of  hidden  treasure,  or 
the  calculation  of  astrological  problems  of 
any  description.  In  fact,  our  old  acquaint¬ 
ance,  Nicholas  Hart,  had  resumed  his  astrol¬ 
oger’s  dress,  and,  accompanied  by  the  gipsy 
9  boy,  who  still  assisted  him  in  his  imposture, 

he  prepared  for  a  display  of  his  skill. 

W'e  have  already  said  that  M’Alister  was 
deeply  imbued  with  the  superstitious  feel¬ 
ings  of  his  age,  and  in  his  present  embarrass¬ 
ed  condition  it  is  no  cause  of  wonder  that  the 
annonucement  of  the  astrologer  should  have 
seriously  attracted  his  attention,  and  induced 
him  to  apply  for  his  assistance  in  discovering 
the  object  of  his  search.  As  it  happened,  no 
one  was  better  able  to  assist  him  under  the 
circumstances  than  old  Nicholas. 

The  laird  proceeded  at  once  to  the  lodg¬ 
ings  of  the  “  wise  man,”  into  whose  presence 
he  was  ushered  by  the  urchin  gipsy  boy,  who, 
dressed  in  a  long  black  cloak,  and  a  conical 
hat,  ushered  the  visitors  into  his  master’s 
sanctum. 

M’Alister  was  alone  when  he  repaired  to 
the  astrologer,  whom  he  found  seated  in 
great  dignity  before  a  table,  covered  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  most  approved  plan,  with  a  huge 
book  filled  with  cabalistic  characters,  a  ce¬ 
lestial  globe,  a  skull,  and  other  nicknacks  of 
the  same  nature.  The  apartment  was  hung 
with  black,  but  embroidered  with  the  signs 
of  the  Zodiac ;  a  huge  fur  cap  covered  his 
head,  and  a  long  white  beard  depended  from 
his  chin.  In  addition  to  this,  he  wore  spec¬ 
tacles  on  his  nose,  and  appeared  deeply  in¬ 
tent  on  the  book  before  him,  which  he  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  in  the  act  of  consulting,  as  he  turn¬ 
ed  over  the  leaves,  and  dotted  down  certain 


strange  characters  on  a  sheet  of  paper  that 
lay  beside  him. 

The  entrance  of  the  visitor  did  not  seem  to 
affect  the  astrologer,  who  still  continued  wri¬ 
ting,  turning  over  the  leaves  of  his  monster 
book,  and  at  the  same  time  mumbling  cer¬ 
tain  unintelligible  words  to  himself. 

M’Alister  stood  before  the  weird  man  with 
a  feeling  somewhat  approaching  to  fear, 
which  was  increased  rather  than  diminished 
by  the  mysterious  appearance  of  the  cham¬ 
ber,  the  silence  of  the  astrologer,  and  the 
dim  light  of  the  cresset  by  which  the  scene 
was  lighted. 

After  some  minutes  had  thus  passed,  old 
Nicholas  folded  the  paper  in  which  he  had 
been  writing,  and  directed  it  in  large  and 
legible  characters;  so  large  and  legible,  in¬ 
deed,  were  they,  as  the  paper  lay  in  the  full 
light  of  the  lamp,  that  M’Alister  could  not 
avoid  reading  the  words  :  “  To  His  Majesty 
the  King — Post  haste.” 

“  Ah !”  sighed  Nicholas,  “  should  his  maj¬ 
esty  but  reward  me  as  the  information  I  af¬ 
ford  him  deserves,  I  might  retire  from  this 
anxious  life.  What  would  have  happened 
had  I  not  forewarned  him  of  that  late  affair 
in  Ire - ” 

Here  he  looked  up,  and  perceiving  M’Alis¬ 
ter  for  the  first  time,  as  it  seemed,  he  sud¬ 
denly  stopped  short,  and  loudly  called  out: 
“  Jacomo !” 

The  gipsy  boy  entered  the  room. 

“  How  dare  you,  you  imp  of  Satan,”  he 
exclaimed,  “  how  dare  you  introduce  a  stran¬ 
ger  without  first  asking  my  permission 1 
Here  have  I  been  deeply  intent  on  matters 
of  the  greatest  impress,  and  my  foolish  tongue 
has  been  perhaps,  uttering  words  that  should 
not  have  been  ovei'herad  by  any  one.”  And 
then  turning  to  M’Alister,  he  continued: 
“  What  is  it  you  seek,  stranger  ?  I  need  not 
tell  you  my  time  is  deeply  occupied  on  sub¬ 
jects  of  a  public  nature  ;  unfortunately,  you 
overheard  me ;  but  take  heed  you  keep  with¬ 
in  your  own  breast  the  secrets  you  have 
learnt !  I  have  little  time  for  common 
affairs,  as  you  may  see,  but  as  the  imprudence 
of  that  young  imp  has  allowed  you  to  enter, 
say,  what  is  it  you  require  7” 

“  I  seek,”  said  M’Alister,  “for  an  old  man 
who  left  a  cross  of  gold  behind  him,  after 
having  been  sheltered  in  my  house,  whither 
he  had  been  brought  when  found  sorely 
wounded  on  the  ground.” 

At  the  mention  of  the  cross  of  gold  a 
visible  expression  of  anxiety  passed  over  the 
brow  of  Nicholas:  he  placed  his  hand  in¬ 
voluntarily  on  his  dress,  as  if  seeking  for 
some  concealed  object,  and  he  was  about  to 
rise  from  his  seat,  but  suddenly  checking 
himself,  he  resumed  his  former  position,  and 
merely  said  :  “  Well,  proceed.” 

“  On  the  discovery  of  the  old  man  who 
was  in  possession  of  the  cross,”  continued 
M’Alister,  “much  of  my  happiness  depends; 
find  out  his  retreat  for  me,  and  five  golden 
Jacobuses  are  yours.” 

The  astrologer’s  eyes  glistened  with  plea- 
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•are  as  he  looked  on  the  proffered  gold,  for 
he  saw  not  only  profit  in  the  transaction,  but 
a  vast  increase  in  his  fame — for  no  one  knew 
so  well  as  himself  where  to  find  the  object 
of  the  stranger’s  search,  and  he  was  well 
aware  that  a  lucky  prognostication  at  the 
beginning,  even  if  it  were  merely  a  lucky 
hit,  was  sufficient  to  establish  the  fame  of  a 
conjuror,  or  even  of  a  physician  ;  and  in  the 
case  of  the  latter,  it  often  unfortunately, 
has  more  effect  than  the  greatest  evidence  of 
real  ability. 

Be  it  how  it  may,  the  astrologer  saw  before 
him  an  abundant  harvest,  and  the  chance, 
also,  of  recovering  the  cross,  or  at  least  of 
turning  to  his  advantage  his  knowledge  of 
the  real  owner ;  but,  still  dissembling,  he 
observed : 

“  You  said  a  golden  cross,"  he  observed  : 
“  such  relics  smack  strongly  of  popery,  and 
I  know  the  emissaries  of  the  catholic  James 
are  prowling  about  the  land ;  how  do  I  know 
there  is  not  treason  iu  the  matter  ?  How  say 
you  ?” 

“That cross,”  returned  M’Alister,  “might 
be  the  means  of  restoring  to  me  a  long-lost 
daughter.” 

“It  is  a  dangerous  business,  master,  but 
yet  one  not  beyond  my  skill ;  I  can  find  the 
old  man,  but  as  to  your  daughter,  now  know 
you  that  he  is  aware  where  she  is  to  be 
found  ?” 

“  I  know  not — but  he  can  tell  me  where 
he  had  the  cross,”  said  M’Alister,  anxiously. 

*  Only  find  me  the  old  man,  and  I  will  be 
ever  grateful  to  you.” 

“  Ay,  ay,  that  is  all  well,  that  has  often 
been  told  me  before :  grateful,  indeed !  and 
yet  I  have  been  hunted  by  these  grateful 
men  as  if  I  were  an  impostor.  But  come,  I 
am  in  a  new  land,  and  I  will  strive  to  learn 
what  Scottish  gratitude  consists  of.  You 
shall  see  the  old  man  to-morrow,  at  eight  in 
the  morning,;  be  at  the  gates  of  the  college, 
and  he  shall  meet  you.  I  am  busy  now, 
farewell.” 

And  he  waved  his  hand,  as  if  desiring  his 
visitor  to  leave. 

M’Alister  was  about  to  leave  the  room, 
but  the  astrologer  called  him  back. 

“  The  Jacobuses,”  he  said ;  “  have  you  for¬ 
gotten  them 7” 

D  _ 

M’Alister  placed  the  five  golden  coins  upon 
the  table  before  Nicholas,  and  observed:  “  I 
can  trust  you  in  this  matter  7” 

“You  must  trust  me,  master,  or  you  cannot 
have  my  assistance.  What !  trust  me !  have 
I  not  been  entrusted  with,  matters  appertain¬ 
ing  to  state  ?  You  ask  me  if  you  can  trust 
me  in  your  paltry  case,”  said  the  astrologer, 
waxing  wrath,  and  rising  in  his  chair ;  “  there 
lies  your  money  man,  you  can  take  it  if  you 
please ;  indeed,  I  am  half  inclined  to  think  I 
am  meddling  with  some  Popish  plot  that 
may  lead  me  into  trouble.” 

M’Alister  could  scarcely  brook  the  inso¬ 
lence  of  the  old  man,  but  he  had  too  much 
at  stake  to  risk  his  displeasure,  and  he  with¬ 
drew,  promising  to  be  at  the  appointed 


place  at  eight  o’clock  on  the  following  morn 
ing. 

As  soon  as  the  laird  had  left  his  presence. 
Doctor  Nicholas  Hart  rose  from  his  seat,  he 
rubbed  his  hands,  adjusted  his  false  beard, 
and  trotted  up  and  down  the  room  as  fast  as 
his  old  legs  could  carry  him ;  he  grinned 
triumphantly,  and  again  rubbed  his  shrivel 
led  hands.  Never  before  had  the  astrologer 
exhibited  so  many  signs  of  joy. 

“  So,  so,”  he  chuckled ;  “  my  star  is  in  the 
ascendant,  but  rather  more  than  I  expected, 
I  must  find  this  inmate  of  the  Hangman’s 
Acre  again ;  it  is  almost  a  pity  I  did  so  much 
to  conceal  my  movements  from  her,  and  pul 
her,  by  means  of  Jacomo,  on  the  wrong 
scent;  she  has  gone  I  doubt  not,  ere  now, 
into  the  highlands,  in  search  of  her  rival,  but 
he  must  track  her  there  while  I  remain  to 
make  the  most  of  circumstances.  Jacomo 

The  lad  entered  the  room.  “Jacomo,1' 
said  his  master,  “  do  you  know  which  road 
the  young  woman  took  whom  you  directed 
towards  the  highlands?” 

“  If  she  did  as  I  bade  her,  master,”  said 
Jacomo,  rather  surprised  at  the  mild  tone  in 
which  he  was  addressed,  “she  is  now  some¬ 
where  about  the  town  of  Ayr.” 

“  Well  my  boy,  you  must  hasten  after  her, 
and  endeavor  to  persuade  her  to  return  to 
the  south,  where  we  can  keep  her  more 
easily  in  view; — tellher — tell  her — anything 
your  quick  imagination  may  suggest ;  here  is 
money  for  your  journey  ;”  and  the  old  man 
put  a  bag  of  silver  coin  into  the  boy’s  hand  t 
“  and  now  leave  me,  and  do  not  delay  one 
moment.” 

The  young  gipsy  received  the  unwont/d 
treasure,  and  dipping  his  hand  into  the  bag, 
he  took  out  a  handful  of  silver  and  poured  it 
gently  back  again,  repeating  the  action 
several  times,  as  if  he  had  been  handling  a 
sample  of  seed  corn,  and  examining  its  quality. 

Nicholas  became  impatient.  “  Put  up  the 
money,  you  fool !  if  you  are  so  fond  of  look 
ing  over  your  store  elsewhere,  you  will  be 
robbed  of  it  by  some  over-honest  highland 
man — away  with  you!”  And  the  nimble 
Jacomo  vanished  at  the  word  so  quickly, 
that  a  cuff  on  the  ear  the  astrologer  had 
charitably  intended  for  him,  missed  its 
intended  mark,  and  old  Nicholas  struck  his 
hand  violently  against  the  door-post,  and 
withdrew  to  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
blowing  his  tingling  fingers  to  soothe  the 
pain. 

The  clock  of  the  old  college  at  Glasgow 
had  scarcely  sounded  the  chimes  of  the  three- 
quarters  past  seven  o’clock,  when  the  laird 
of  the  Tower  of  the  Woods,  accompanied  by 
Isabella  stood  beneath  the  antique  archway 
of  the  ancient  building.  He  watched  anx¬ 
iously  the  movement  of  the  hands  on  the 
dial-plate  in  the  quadrangle,  doubting  in  his 
own  mind  whether  the  astronomer  would 
keep  his  word  or  not,  for  he  had  no  great 
faith  in  the  honesty  of  men  of  his  craft.  At 
length  the  sound  of  the  bell  announced  the 
hour  of  eight,  and  he  reproached  himself  for 
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his  suspicions,  as  his  companion  pointed  out 
to  his  notice  ata'lj.  old  man,  bonding  apparent¬ 
ly  under  the  load  of  years,  and  slowly  cross¬ 
ing  the  quadrangle  towards  the  spot  where 
he  stood. 

“See,  see,  master;  yonder  is  the  man  we 
seek — he  comes  this  way,”  said  Isabella. — 
“  Speak  to  him,  master.” 

As  soon  as  the  old  man  drew  near,  M’Alis¬ 
ter  went  up  to  him  and  addressed  him: 

“  Did  you  not  sleep,”  he  said,  “  four  nights 
ago,  in  an  old  castle  in  the  woods,  some 
twenty  miles  to  the  north  of  this  place  ?” 

“Ah!  woe  is  me,”  replied  the  elder;  “I 
was  well  nigh  murdered  on  that  day,  and 
robbed  of  what  I  would  not  have  lost  for 
much  gold.” 

“  Of  what  were  you  robbed  ?” 

“  Of  a  golden  trinket,  master,  of  great 
cost  and  rarity.” 

“Of  what  form  was  the  trinket?”  said 
Isabella. 

“  A  golden  cross,  mistress,”  answered  the 
old  man. 

“  How  did  you  become  possessed  of  that 
•cross?”  eagerly  demanded  the  laird. 

“  Ah !  it  is  long,  long  since  it  was  given  to 
me  by  a  young  girl  who  at  that  time  lived 
in  England — in  London,  and  I  have  always 
treasured  it  as  a  jewel  of  the  greatest  value ;” 
and  the  old  man  shook  his  head  desponding- 
ly.  “  I  saved  her  life,  master,  when  she 
was  nearly  drowned  in  the  river ;  and  I  have 
always  cherished  it  since  that  time — I  would 
not  have  lost  it  for  the  world.  She  was  a 
beautiful  creature!” 

“  What  kind  of  a  girl  was  she  ?”  again  de¬ 
manded  M’Alister;  “fair  or  dark  ?” 

“  Dark,  master — dark  as  a  Spaniard;  with 
large  black  eyes,  and  hair  the  color  of  the 
raven’s  wing.” 

“It  must  be  she,”  repeated  M’Alister; 
“  can  you  tell  me  where  to  find  her  ? — if  you 
can,  you  shall  be  greatly  rewarded.” 

“  Alas !  master,  I  cannot  tell  you  where 
she  is,”  returned  the  other;  “I  left  her  in 
London  twelve  years  ago,  and  have  wander¬ 
ed  ever  since  an  outcast  through  the  land.” 

“Did  she  mention  her  name  ?”  asked 
Isabella. 

“  Mary,  I  think  it  was,”  returned  the  old 
man. 

“Alas!  then  it  cannot  be  the  same;  her 
name  was  Louisa ;  but  we’ll  see  you  again, 
and  if  the  trinket  cannot  be  restored  to  you, 
at  least  you  shall  be  recompensed  for  the 
loss.  Call  on  me  at  my  lodgings  to-morrow  ;” 
and  so  saying,  having  given  the  old  man  the 
necessary  information,  the  laird  and  his  at¬ 
tendant  left  the  stranger,  and  proceeded 
homewards. 

The  astrologer  had  thus  far  kept  his  word ; 
and  yet  M‘Alister  feit  that  he  was  no  nearer 
the  object  of  his  search  than  before  he  had 
seen  that  celebrated  character ;  nevertheless, 
the  laird  determined  again  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  sage,  and  once  more  ask  his  advice.  He 
found  the  prognosticator  of  future  events  at 
his  usual  quarters,  and  engaged  in  much  the 


same  manner  as  on  the  former  occasion  ;  but 
the  place  of  his  usual  attendant  was  filled  by 
an  old  woman,  who  introduced  the  visitor  to 
the  astrologer. 

It  must  have  been  observed,  that  the  story  of 
the  old  man,  as  to  the  possession  of  the  cross, 
was  so  far  true  as  to  induce  the  inquirer  to 
believe  in  the  probability  of  discovering  his 
long-lost  child;  and  so  far  false,  as  to  check 
his  hopes  as  quickly  as  they  were  raised ; 
and  yet  the  whole  combined  had  a  tendency 
to  bring  the  laird  back  to.  be  subjected  to 
the  further  extortion  of  the  astrologer. 

Old  Nicholas  received  the  laird  in  much 
the  same  temper  as  on  the  previous  occasi¬ 
on;  indeed,  he  assumed  a  somewhat  higher 
tone  of  confidence,  for  he  well  knew  his  first 
attempt  at  deception  had  passed  off  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  redound  to  his  credit,  and  he 
clearly  saw  he  should  be  able  to  make  a  good 
bargain  with  his  new  client,  by  obtaining 
for  him  information  of  the  retreat  o'f  his  lost 
daughter  ;  and  he  did  not  doubt  she  was  to 
be  found  in  the  person  of  the  dark-eyed 
Mary. 

The  laird,  when  lie  had  entered  the  cham¬ 
ber  of  the  astrologer,  was  less  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  with  awe  than  on  his  first  appear¬ 
ance,  but  at  the  same  time  more  perfectly 
satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  assumed  powers 
of  old  Nicholas,  and  exactly  in  such  a  frame 
of  mind  as  the  latter  would  have  chosen  any 
person  to  be,  on  whom  he  wished  to  prac¬ 
tice  his  delusions;  for  he  had  determined  on 
this  occasion  to  draw  largely  on  his  credu¬ 
lity,  and,  by  consequence,  on  his  pocket. 

“You  attended  at  the  appointed  place  ?” 
he  observed  to  his  dupe ;  “  or  did  you  think 
sceptically  on  the  subject,  and  disdain  the 
advice  of  an  old  conjuror,  as  some  people 
have  insultingly  called  me?” 

“  I  observed  your  directions  religiously, 
Dr.  Hart,”  returned  the  laird;  “  and  what 
you  foretold  exactly  came  to  pass.  I  saw  the 
old  man  there,  and  he  owned  that  he  had 
been  the  possessor  of  the  trinket  I  spoke  to 
you  about ;  he  imagines  he  has  been  robbed 
of  it.  He  alluded  to  a  young  female  of  whom 
he  had  it,  but  I  cannot  think  it  was  my 
daughter ;  her  I  still  seek,  and  to  find  her  I 
come  to  ask  your  assistance.” 

“  And  truly  I  can  give  it  to  you  ;  but  it  is 
a  task  of  mighty  difficulty,  and  requires 
great  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  all — sacrifices 
both  of  a  pecuniary  and  other  nature.  Are 
you  willing  to  make  such  sacrifices?”  asked 
the  astrologer,  in  a  half-threatening  accent. 

“  Any  sacrifice,  even  to  the  extent  of  half 
my  property,  would  I  make  to  see  my 
daughter  once  more  restored  to  my  home ; 
nay — if  I  alone  were  to  be  the  sufferer — to 
the  extent  of  all  that  I  possess.  And  yet,” 
he  said,  in  a  murmur  to  himself,  “  how  know 
I  in  what  manner  my  poor  girl  may  have 
been  reared;  perhaps  her  lot  has  been  cast 
among  the  very  outcasts  of  society,  and  the 
beauty  she  gave  promise  of,  may  but  have 
precipitated  her  more  deeply  into  misery.” 

“Stranger,”  observed  Nicholas,  recalling 
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hi*  ■visitor  from  his  reverie,  “  as  I  have  al¬ 
ready  told  you,  I  can  discover  the  retreat  of 
your  daughter — that  is,  if  she  still  lives ;  but 
it  will  require  the  greatest  exercise  of  my 
skill,  and  perhaps  a  weary  journey  to  boot, 
and  the  sacrifice  of  my  time  alone  is  not  of 
a  trifling  value.” 

“  Name  your  reward,”  returned  M'Alister, 
“name  your  reward,  so  that  you  only  restore 
my  daughter  to  me.” 

“  Fifty  golden  pieces  before  the  sun  sets, 
and  one  hundred  when  your  daughter  is  re¬ 
stored  to  you,”  said  the  astrologer,  with  a 
scornful  smile,  which  he  could  ill  conceal, 
lurking  on  his  countenance. 

“  Agreed,”  said  M‘Alister 

And  he  parted  to  seek  the  money,  while 
the  astrologer  retired  into  his  den  to  enjoy 
his  pleasing  anticipations  of  profit  unseen  by 
any  one,  and  to  prepare  more  energetically 
for  the  discovery  of  Mary,  of  whom  he  also 
intended  to  make  a  profitable  use. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  MEDICINE  MAN  IN  SPITE  OF  HIMSELF.* 

And  such  a  yell  was  there 
Of  sudden  and  portentous  birth, 

You  might  have  thought  men  fought  on  earth, 
And  fiends  in  upper  air. 

Oh!  life  and  death  were  in  the  shout — 

Recoil  and  rally,  charge  and  rout, 

And  triumph— and  despair. 

Scott. 

It  was  high  festival  on  the  Ot-ta-wa  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  lake  Ontario,  near  the  spot  where 
the  town  of  Oswego  is  now  built,  for  a  large 
body  of  Ot-ta-wa  Indians  bud  assembled  to 
celebrate  their  victory  over  a  neighboring 
tribe.  The  feast  was  at  its  highest,  and  the 
young  men  of  the  party  were  distinguishing 
themselves  by  their  athletic  exercises,  when 
a  troop  of  women,  who  occupied  a  more  ele¬ 
vated  spot  of  ground  than  the  rest,  gave  no¬ 
tice  of  the  approach  of  strangers.  A  boat 
was  seen  slowly  mounting  the  stream  of  the 
river  Hudson,  and  the  party  it  contained 
were  evidently  white  men,  while  the  boat 
itself  was  not  of  Indian  construction.  The 
rowers,  after  several  fruitless  attempts  at 
continuing  their  course,  were  at  length  ob¬ 
liged  to  desist  from  their  labors,  on  account 
of  the  shallowness  oi  the  water.  The  prow 
of  the  vessel  was  accordingly  directed  to¬ 
wards  the  shore,  and  the  parly  landed. 

At  the  same  time  a  body  of  Indian  braves, 
headed  by  one  of  their  chiefs,  proceeded  to 
the  spot  where  the  Europeans  had  lauded. 

The  latter  consisted  of  Armstrong,  For¬ 
man,  Mrs.  Borosky,  Susan,  Tom  Steadfast, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  crew  who  had  been 
saved  from  the  shipwreck  of  the  Sea  Snake. 

It  were  needless  to  tell  the  daugers  they 

*  For  most  of  the  ineide::^  of  American  life 
among  the  Indians,  related  in  this  and  the  following 
Chapter,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Catlirrs  spiendid  his¬ 
tory  of  the  North  American  Indian  tribes. 


had  passed  through  in  their  endeavors  to 
reach  a  civilized  part  of  the  country.  They 
were  on  their  road  to  Montreal,  where  they 
expected  to  find  assistance  from  the  French 
settlers,  when  they  were  thus  intercepted 
on  their  journey.  Being  accosted  by  so  large 
a  body  of  armed  Indians,  they  found  it  use¬ 
less  to  offer  any  resistance,  and  accompanied 
their  captors  to  the  Indian  camp  without 
hesitation. 

Their  appearance  among  the  Indians  was 
a  signal  for  the  immediate  suspension  of 
their  games ;  and  while  Susan  and  Mrs. 
Borosky  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
women  of  the  tribe.  Armstrong  and  Forman, 
and  the  rest  of  the  crew  were  strongly 
guarded  by  the  men  of  the  party ;  several  of 
the  Indians  were  likewise  despatched  to  the 
boat  to  bring  away  whatever  they  might 
find  on  board. 

While  this  was  going  on,  the  chief  of  the  col¬ 
lected  tribes,  Ha-wan-ghee-ta  (One  Horn), 
called  his  male  prisoners  before  him,  sitting 
in  state  to  receive  them  in  front  of  his  tent ; 
his  head  was  ornamented  with  the  straight 
brown  feathers  of  the  eagle,  and  the  grace¬ 
fully  drooping  plumage  of  the  heron  ;  while 
a  narrow  belt,  formed  of  small  white  shells 
and  grass  of  various  colors,  passed  across  his 
forehead,  and  confined  his  long,  straight,  and 
black  locks.  His  nether  person  was  also 
covered  with  elegantly-embroidered  leg- 
gins,  and  moccasins  to  match  ;  armlets  and 
bracelets  ornamented  his  arms,  and  in  his 
right  hand  he  held  a  spear,  richly  decorated 
with  the  scarlet  feathers  of  the  flamingo. — 
He  was  seated  on  a  buffalo  hide,  which  also 
bore  evidence  of  the  skill  of  the  Indian  artist 
by  whom  it  had  been  worked. 

He  sat  there  in  proud  dignity,  while  all 
the  tribes  acknowledged  him  as  their  leader ; 
for.  notwithstanding  his  fantastic  dress,  in 
which  he  seemed  to  take  so  much  pride,  he 
had  shown  himself  one  of  the  most  daring 
warriors  of  his  nation.  His  nation !  where 
now  has  it  passed  ?  Alas  !  it  has  been  swal¬ 
lowed  up  by  the  onward-rolling  waves  of 
civilization,  bringing  with  them  all  the  im¬ 
provement  and  all  the  vices  of  refined  soci¬ 
ety.  The  poor  Indian  has  shrunk  terrified 
from  the  soil  and  haunts  of  his  boyhood, 
bursting  the  strongest  ties  that  bound  him 
to  the  earth  and  its  pleasures ;  he  has  set  fire 
to  his  wigwam,  and  smoothed  over  the  graves 
of  his  fathers,  taking  a  last  look  over  his  fair 
hunting-grounds,  when  he  turns  his  face  in 
sadness  to  the  setting  sun. 

Then  onward  came  the  hustling,  busy, 
talking  and  exulting  white  man,  and  with 
the  first  dip  of  his  plough-share,  he  made 
sacrilegious^  trespass  on  the  bones  of  the 
dead.  The  skull,  the  pipe,  and  the’  toma¬ 
hawk  have  been  turned  together  out  cf  their 
sacred  depository. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing, 
however,  Ha-wan-ghee-ta  was  acknowledged 
chief  ol  the  warlike  Ot-ta-was.  The  white 
men  stood  before  them  prisoners,  and  at  his 
mercy,  while  his  tribe  acknowledged  the 
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right  of  no  stranger  to  trample  upon  their 
native  soil. 

Their  chief,  and  many  others  of  the  tribe, 
from  the  proximity  of  the  European  settle¬ 
ments,  had  picked  up  sufficient  French  and 
English  to  enable  them  to  make  themselves 
understood,  and  Ha-wan-ghee-ta,  or  One 
Horn,  addressed  Armstrong,  who  was  evi¬ 
dently  the  oldest  of  the  white  men  then  be¬ 
fore  him. 

“  For  what  purpose,  stranger,  have  you 
come  into  our  country  ?  On  every  side  we 
find  ourselves  surrounded  by  the  pale  faces. 
It  was  not  so  in  the  time  of  our  fathers ;  our 
hunting-grounds  were  all  our  own,  no  one 
interfered  with  our  fishing  on  the  lakes;  but 
now,  wherever  the  land  is  most  fertile, 
wherever  the  waters  yield  most  fish,  there 
are  the  pale  faces.  And  not  only  do  they 
visit  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  hunting 
or  fishing,  but  they  build  houses  and  erect 
huts,  and  arm  them  with  great  guns  to  keep 
the  Redskins  in  awe.” 

He  paused,  and  Armstrong  observed,  that, 
far  from  wishing  to  encroach  upon  the  land, 
they  were  shipwrecked  sailors,  who  had 
barely  escaped  with  their  lives,  and  were 
desirous  merely  to  pass  through  the  country 
to  the  French  settlement  at  Montreal. 

“The  French!  Montreal!”  exclaimed  the 
chief,  rising  ;  “  two  Ot-ta-wa  girls  were 
stolen  by  the  French  of  Montreal,  and  I 
swear  by  the  Great  Spirit,  that,  until  they 
are  restored,  not  one  of  you  shall  return  to 
your  countrymen.  There  are  two  pale-faced 
women  also  here — good." 

And  he  again  seated  himself. 

“  How  shall  the  white  men  in  Montreal 
know  that  we  are  your  prisoners  ?”  demand¬ 
ed  Frank  Forman,  who  now  stood  forward  ; 
“  who  shall  inform  them  of  us  ?” 

“  You  have  spoken  truly,  youth,”  returned 
the  chief;  “  most  surely  a  messenger  must 
be  sent  to  tell  them  of  your  state;  but,  mark 
me,  if  the  Ot-ta-wa  girls  are  not  restored — 
they  are  but  two,  and  there  are  five  of  you, 
besides  the  women.  Are  you  of  the  same 
nation  of  pale  faces  as  the  French  ?” 

“  We  are  not,”  replied  Frank;  “  but  sure¬ 
ly  they  will  act  towards  us  as  if  we  were.” 

“  Indeed,  you  do  not  know  them.  They 
will  perchance  release  ypu  from  our  hands, 
if  they  have  the  power  ;  but  for  what '!  to 
make  you  their  bond-slaves;  and  so  glad  are 
they  to  obtain  men  to  work  in  their  planta¬ 
tions,  thay  will  even  purchase  you  with  their 
brandy,  tobacco,  and  powder.  If  we  place 
you  in  their  hands  unsold,  you  will  be  their 
slaves  ;  if  we  sell  you,  you  are  no  more,  and 
we  shall  be  the  gainers  of  their  brandy, 
powder,  and  tobacco.” 

There  was  no  gainsaying  the  lucid  argu¬ 
ment  of  Ha-wan-ghee-ta,  and  no  one  knew 
better  thau  Armstrong  of  the  practice  fol¬ 
lowed  out  by  the  French,  as  the  chief  had 
described  it.  Nevertheless,  there  was  some 
small  chance  of  escaping  bondage,  if  they 
could  reach  the  French  settlements  without 
being  absolutely  sold  by  the  Indians,  and  he 


himself  had  seen  so  much  of  labor  in  the 
plantations,  and  had  contributed  to  so  great 
an  extent  to  its  supply,  that  he  had  a  greater 
dread  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  French 
settlers  than  any  of  his  companions,  who 
were  not  so  well  informed  on  tbe  subject. 
But  how  well  soever  he  might  know  what 
was  most  desirable,  he  was  as  little  ac¬ 
quainted  as  the  rest  with  the  means  of  gain¬ 
ing  his  end. 

Meanwhile,  the  chief  had  given  directions 
that,  although  the  new  comers  should  h" 
well  looked  after  to  prevent  their  escape, 
still  that  they  should  be  otherwise  well  treat¬ 
ed.  His  directions  were  faithfully  followed 
out ;  the  amusements  of  the  day  were  con¬ 
cluded  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and,  fit¬ 
ting  resting-places  having  been  appointed  to 
them,  the  evening  and  night  passed  without 
any  incident  worth  recording — unless,  in¬ 
deed,  we  notice  a  sudden  passion  which  had 
sprung  up  in  the  bosoms  of  two  of  the  infe¬ 
rior  chiefs  for  Caroline  Boroslcy.  The  eu¬ 
phonious  names  of  these  Indians  were  Ma- 
to-tchee-ga  (the  Little  Bear),  and  Shon-ka 
(the  Dog).  The  first  of  these  chiefs  was  a 
fine,  noble-looking  fellow,  witli  a  most  ex¬ 
pressive  countenance  ;  while  the  other  was 
an  ill-natured  and  surly-looking  man,  a  com¬ 
plete  contrast  to  his  rival  in  the  love  of  the 
pale  face. 

The  night,  as  we  have  said,  passed  quietly 
on,  and  no  symptoms  of  anger  were  exhibit¬ 
ed  by  any  of  the  party  at  the  morning  re¬ 
past.  The  whole  of  the  whites  were  allow¬ 
ed  to  be  in  each  other’s  company.  The  Lit¬ 
tle  Bear,  who  was  able  to  converse  with  the 
strangers  in  their  own  language,  was  ex¬ 
tremely  assiduous  in  h-is  attentions,  which 
Caroline  Borosky  felt,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  it  would  be  folly  to  repel.  She,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  admired  the  decorated  red  clay 
pipe,  of  which  her  new  admirer  appeared 
to  be  so  proud  :  and  he,  in  return,  acquaint¬ 
ed  her  with  the  mysterious  circumstances 
connected  with  the  mineral  deposit  from 
which  the  clay  was  taken. 

“  The  Great  Spirit,”  observed  the  Little 
Bear,  “  at  a  very  ancient  period,  called  to¬ 
gether  the  Indian  nations  to  the  spot  where 
the  red  clay  is  found,  and  standing  on  the 
precipice  of  the  red  pipe-stone  rock,  broke 
a  piece  from  its  side,  and  made  a  huge  pipe 
by  turning  it  in  his  hand,  which  he  smoked 
over  them,  and  to  the  north,  the  south,  the 
east,  and  the  west ;  and  he  told  them  that 
this  stone  was  red — that  it  was  their  flesh — 
that  they  must  use  it  for  their  pipes  of  peace 
— that  it  belonged  to  them  all,  and  that  the 
war-club  and  the  scalping-knife  must  not  be 
raised  on  its  ground.” 

“  And  where  is  tliis  wondrous  rock  of 
clay  i”  demanded  Mrs.  Borosky. 

“  Far,  far  away  in  the  west,”  returned  the 
Indian ;  “  and  woe  betide  the  pale  face  who 
should  venture  there,  and  place  his  foot  on 
the  ground,  for  it  is  a  great  medicine.  At  the 
last  whiff  of  the  pipe  of  the  Great  Spirit,  his 
head  went  into  a  great  cloud,  and  the  rock 
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for  miles  round  was  melted  and  glazed,  two 
great  ovens  were  opened  beneath,  and  two 
women  entered  them  in  a  blaze  of  fire.” 

“You  believe  in  all  this,  then?”  said  the 
party  he  was  addressing,  and  with  great 
difficulty  repressing  her  laughter. 

“Believe  it!”  he  exclaimed,  m  surprise; 
“  are  ihey  not  yet  heard,  answering  to  the 
medicine  men  when  they  call  upon  them  for 
help  ?  Their  names  are  Tso-moe-cos-tee  and 
Tso-me-cos-tee-won-dee-” 

If  the  story  of  the  good-natured  Indian  had 
amused  or  astonished  his  fair  hearer,  the 
overhauling  of  the  property  taken  from  the 
boat  had,  on  the  other  hand,  a  most  wonder¬ 
ful  effect  on  the  wondering  groups  that  in¬ 
spected  them.  Among  other  objects  that  at¬ 
tracted  their  attention,  was  a  small  box  be¬ 
longing  to  Frank,  containing  drawing  mate¬ 
rials,  and  a  few  specimens  of  his  skill  as  an 
artist ;  among  others,  the  portrait  of  a  lady. 
This  was  handed  round  the  astonished  circle, 
and  particularly  admired  and  wondered  at. 

Frank,  who  wished  to  iugratiate  himself 
with  the  men  inte  whose  hands  he  had  fallen, 
explained  to  them  that  the  painting  had  been 
executed  by  himself,  and  that  he  was  willing 
to  take  the  likeness  of  any  of  the  party. 

At  first  they  seemed  to  dread  the  conse¬ 
quences  that  might  follow  from  thus  parting, 
as  it  seemed  to  them,  with  a  part  of  them¬ 
selves.  But  at  length  the  honor  of  being 
thus  distinguished  got  the  better  of  their 
fears,  and  Frank  had  more  sitters  than  he 
could  conveniently  paint  in  the  course  of  the 
day ;  but  as  it  was  arranged  that  they  should 
be  attended  to  according  to  their  rank,  there 
was  less  confusion  than  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected. 

The  first  likeness  that  was  taken  was  that 
of  the  principal  chief,  One  Horn,  and  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  painter  was  acknowledged  by  all 
who  saw  it.  The  other  chiefs  came  next  in 
succession ;  but  by  this  arrangement,  a  very 
influential  part  of  the  company  was  exclud¬ 
ed,  namely,  the  medicine  men  or  high  priests, 
who,  becoming  jealous,  began  to  inflame  the 
minds  of  their  hearers,  by  telling  them  they 
were  all  fools,  and  that  if  they  were  painted, 
they  would  soon  die  in  consequence,  and  that 
the  pictures,  having  a  kind  of  life  in  them, 
would  live  after  they  were  dead,  and,  being 
in  the  hands  of  the  white  men,  they  would 
render  them  sleepless  even  after  death. 

Even  among  the  sitters,  there  was  much 
jealousy,  and  an  observation  made  by  the 
Dog  on  his  rival,  the  Little  Bear,  gave  rise 
to  a  most  fatal  dispute.  Frank  was  busily 
engaged  in  painting  the  likeness  of  the  Little 
Bear — of  which  he  had  taken  a  side  view, 
snowing  very  little  of  one  side  of  the  face — 
when  Shon-ka  (the  Dog),  who  was  on  the 
floor,  opposite  the  sitter,  sueeringly  observed, 
“  Ma-ta-tchee-ga  is  but  half  a  man.” 

At  this  observation  of  the  Dog’s  all  were 
silent,  but  all  intently  anxious,  and  expect¬ 
ing  an  outbreak.  At  length,  the  Little  Bear 
slowly  said  ;  “  Who  says  that  ?” 


“  Shon-ka  says  it,  and  Shon-ka  can  prove 
it,”  was  the  reply. 

The  eyes  of  Ma-too-tchee-ga  seemed 
ready  to  start  from  their  sockets,  as  he  cast  a 
contemptuous  look  on  his  rival,  and  again  ad¬ 
dressing  him,  he  said :  “  Why  does  Shon-ka 
say  it  ?” 

“  Ask  the  painter,  he  can  tell  you :  he 
knows  you  are  but  half  a  man ;  he  has  paint¬ 
ed  one  half  your  face,  and  knows  the  other 
half  is  good  for  nothing.” 

“  Let  the  painter  say  it,  and  I  will  believe 
it,”  returned  the  Little  Bear;  “but  when  the 
Dog  says  it,  let  him  prove  it.” 

“  Shon-ka  said  it,  and  Shon-ka  can  prove 
it;  and  if  Ma-to-tchee-ga  be  a  man, and  wants 
to  be  honored  by  these  white  men,  let  him 
not  be  ashamed,  bnt  let  him  do  as  Shon-ka 
has  done,  give  the  white  man  a  horse — let 
him  see  the  whole  of  your  face  without  being 
ashamed.” 

“  When  Ma-to-tchee-ga  kills  a  white  man 
and  steals  his  horses,  he  may  be  ashamed  to 
look  at  a  white  man  until  he  bring  him  a 
horse ;  when  Ma-to-tchee-ga  waylays  and 
murders  an  honorable  and  brave  Chippeway, 
because  he  is  a  coward,  and  not  brave 
enough  to  meet  him  in  fair  combat,  then  he 
may  be  ashamed  to  look  at  a  white  man  till 
he  has  given  him  a  horse.  Ma-to-tchee-ga 
can  look  at  any  one,  and  he  is  now  looking 
at  an  old  woman  and  a  coward !” 

The  last  retort  produced  a  wonderful  effect 
upon  the  Dog,  who  rose  sulkily  from  his 
seat,  and  wrapping  himself  up  in  his  blanket, 
he  left  the  tent  amidst  the  laughter  of  all  the 
other  chiefs.  As  to  his  rival,  he  enjoyed  his 
triumph  quietly,  and  when  his  portrait  was 
finished,  be  left  the  wigwam  and  moved 
slowly  towards  his  own  tent,  when  he  was 
intercepted  by  the  Dog. 

“What  meant  Ma-to-tchee-ga  by  the  last 
words  he  said  to  Shon-ka?”  observed  the 
latter. 

“  Ma-to-tchee-ga  said  it,  and  Shon-ka  is 
not  a  fool — that  is  enough  !”  was  the  reply. 
And  the  two  chiefs  entered  their  respective 
tents,  with  looks  expressing  a  determination 
for  mischief. 

The  Little  Bear,  as  soon  as  he  entered  his 
tent,  loaded  his  gun,  and,  according  to  the 
custom  of  his  tribe,  he  flung  himself  on  his 
face  on  the  ground  to  supplicate  the  aid  of 
the  Great  Spirit.  While  he  was  thus  enga¬ 
ged,  his  sister,  who  had  witnessed  his  agita¬ 
tion,  secretly  removed  the  ball  from  the  gun. 

At  that  instant,  the  Dog’s  voice  was  heard 
at  the  door  of  the  wigwam,  exclaiming,  in  a 
loud  voice : 

“  If  Ma-to-tchee-ga  be  a  whole  man,  let 
him  come  out  and  prove  it ,  it  is  Shon-ka  that 
calls  him  !” 

His  -sister  screamed,  and  would  have  ex¬ 
plained  what  she  had  done,  but  it  was  too 
late :  the  gun  was  in  her  brother’s  hand,  he 
sprung  to  the  door,  and  he  and  his  opponent 
fired  at  the  same  instant.  Shon-ka,  as  might 
t  have  been  expected,  escaped  uninjured, 

1  while  the  Little  Bear  lay  weltering  in  bis 
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blood,  with  that  side  of  his  face  entirely  shot  1 
away  which  had  been  left  oat  iii  the  picture, 
and  which,  according  to  the  Dog,  was  good 
for  nothing. 

An  event  like  this  naturally  roused  the 
passions  of  the  wild  assembly.  In  one  minute 
a  thousand  guns  and  bows  were  seized,  a 
thousand  yells  were  uttered,  and  the  warriors 
of  his  tribe  thronged  round  the  Dog  to  pro¬ 
tect  him  from  the  fury  of  the  Little  Bear’s 
friends,  who,  eager  for  vengeance,  were 
rushing  towards  the  man  who  had  deprived 
them  of  their  chief.  The  numbers  were  too 
great  for  the  Dog  and  his  companions,  but  as 
they  fled,  they  boldly  defended  themselves, 
until  the  pursuit  was  over.  As  for  the  Little 
Bear,  he  died  on  the  following  day. 

Little  did  Frank  and  his  party  anticipate 
the  eifect  this  occurrence  would  have  upon 
their  prospects.  Frank’s  skill  in  painting  had 
been  looked  upon  as  something  mysterious 
— a  great  medicine;  and  while  vengeance 
was  sworn  against  the  Dog  and  all  his  tribe, 
the  painter  of  the  unfortunate  man’s  portrait 
was  looked  upon  by  the  superstitious  crowds 
as  the  cause  of  the  misfortune. 

“  I  am  a  friend  of  the  white  man,”  said  one 
of  the  chiefs,"  but.  here  is  one  whose  medicine 
is  too  great ;  he  is  a  great  medicine  man — his 
medicine  is  too  great.  He  was  the  death  of 
Ma-to-tchee-ga ;  he  made  only  one  side  of  his 
face,  he  would  not  make  the  other.  The 
side  that  he  made  was  alive,  the  other  was 
dead,  and  Shon-ka  shot  it  off.  How  is  this? 
Who  is  to  die  ?” 

“  He  looks  at  our  chiefs,”  observed  another, 

“  and  then  makes  them  alive.  In  this  way 
he  takes  our  chiefs  away,  and  he  can  trouble 
their  spirits  when  they  are  dead.  If  he  can 
make  them  alive  by  looking  at  them,  he  can 
do  as  much  harm.  He  says  they  are  not 
alive :  we  see  their  eyes  move — their  eyes 
follow  us  wherever  we  go.” 

The  symptoms  of  danger  exhibited  against 
our  unfortunate  artist — who  inwardly  cursed 
the  vanity  which  had  induced  him  to  exer¬ 
cise  his  talent — were  gradually  becoming 
more  threatening,  when  One  Horn,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  chief,  called  him  before  him. 

“  Young  man,”  he  observed.  “  your  life  is 
not  safe  in  this  place ;  you  are  considered  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  death  of  the  Little 
Bear,  and  our  medicine  men  will  he  sure  to 
work  your  ruin,  because  your  medicine  is 
greater  than  theirs.  You  shall  go  to  the 
white  men  in  Montreal,  and  tell  them  your 
friends  are  prisoners  here,  and  that  we  will 
not  part  with  them  until  the  two  Ot-ta-wa 
girls  are  restored  to  us,  together  with  six 
barrels  of  gunpowder,  as  many  bags  of  bul¬ 
lets,  and  three  casks  of  brandy.  As  soon  as 
the  sun  sets,  you  must  repair  to  the  borders 
of  the  lake,  close  by  the  deserted  wigwams 
of  the  tribe  to  which  Shon-ka  belongs;  there 
you  will  find  a  pirogue  ready  to  convey 
you  to  Montreal,  and  four  of  my  trustiest 
braves.” 

Frank’s  heart  bounded  in  his  bosom  at 
the  thought  of  being  again  restored  to  civili¬ 


zed  society.  The  feeling,  however,  was  but 
transient,  for  he  was  to  go  alone,  leaving  the 
unfortunate  Caroline  Borosky  behind  him, 
and  in  the  power  of  those  rude  men.  In  the 
first  instance,  he  felt  inclined  to  refuse  the 
office  the  chief  would  impose  upon  him,  but 
on  reflection  he  altered  his  mind,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  the  chief : 

“As  to  the  two  Ot-ta-wa  girls  now  in 
Montreal,”  he  observed,  “  they  will  no  doubt 
be  restored  as  soon  as  their  countrymen  are 
seen,  by  whom  they  can  he  conducted  back 
to  their  native  place.” 

“  I  am  not  so  certain  of  that,”  said  One 
Horn;  “the  white  men  of  Montreal  think 
lightly  of  an  Indian  woman’s  virtue — at 
least,  so  report  says;  and  what  fate  may 
have  befallen  them,  I  know  not.  But  if  they 
have  been  ill-treated,  we  have  the  means 
of  vengeance  in  our  hands,  and  most  assured¬ 
ly  shall  they  be  avenged.” 

“  You  have  two  pale-faced  women  in  your 
wigwams,  and  if  the  people  of  Montreal 
once  see  them,  they  will  release  the  Ot-ta- 
wa  girls  at  once.  Let  the  two  women  go 
along  wit^i  me ;  if  the  two  girls  are  not 
brought  back  by  me,  they  shall  return  to 
your  camp.” 

“  Young  man,”  returned  Ha-wan-ghee-ta, 
looking  searchingly  in  the  face  of  the  youth, 
“  1  believe  in  your  truth,  but  you  know  not 
the  treachery  of  the  white  men  of  Montreal. 
The  Ot-ta-wa  girls  must  first  be  restored, 
and  yon  must  go  on  your  message  in  the 
company  of  my  braves  alone.  I  have  no 
more  to  say.” 

The  chief  was  silent ;  and  Frank,  finding 
it  was  useless  to  make  any  further  remon¬ 
strance,  returned  to  the  Indian’s  camp,  where 
he  sought  out  Borosky’s  widow,  and.  Susan, 
that  he  might  inform  them  of  the  expedition 
on  which  he  was  about  to  start. 

He  found  both  the  women  in  a  state  of 
great  alarm  on  his  account,  for  the  angry 
feeling  existing  among  the  Indians,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  death  of  the  Little  Bear,  was 
gradually  gaining  force,  and  all  their  schemes 
of  vengeance  seemed  to  be  directed  against 
the  unfortunate  painter.  “  He  was  the 
author  of  their  disasters ;  he  knew  that  one 
half  of  the  Little  Bear’s  face  was  good  for 
nothing,  or  he  would  not  have  left  it  out  in 
the  picture,  and  he  must  have  known  the 
evil  that  would  arise  from  the  omission.” 
It  was  therefore  resolved  that  he  was  a  dan 
gerous  man,  and  if  the  Dog  could  not  be 
found,  he  should  suffer  for  his  temerity. 

This,  and  much  more,  was  told  to  the  ter¬ 
rified  women  by  the  squaws  under  whose 
charge  they  were,  and  when  they  saw  Frank 
they  strongly  urged  him  to  seek  some  place 
of  safety. 

“  There  is  none  for  me  here,  dear  Caro¬ 
line,”  said  the  youth;  “but  the  great  chief 
has  offered  me  the  means  of  safety and  he 
informed  them  of  the  decision  of  the  chief. 
“  For  my  own  sake,”  he  continued,  “  I  would 
feel  delighted  at  the  opportunity  of  escaping 
from  their  power,  'out  then,  Caroline,  he  re- 
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fees  to  allow  you  to  accompany  me,  and 
how  can  I  so  and  leave  you  here  !” 

“  Fear  nothing  lor  me,  clear  Frank — I  am 
safe ;  the  red  man  never  insult  a  woman — 
never  behave  cruelly  towards  a  woman,  un¬ 
less  when  urged  to  it  by  the  grossest  out¬ 
rages  inflicted  oil  themselves.  So  do  not 
hesitate,  but  fly  to  Montreal,  and  be  the 
means  of  releasing  us  all.” 

When  the  evening  came,  Frank  Forman 
repaired  to  the  appointed  spot,  and  found 
everything  arranged  as  the  chief  had  de¬ 
scribed,  and  embarking  in  the  frail  bark,  long 
before  morning  they  were  floating  steadily 
along  on  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Meanwhile,  all  was  bustle  among  the 
tribe  to  which  the  Little  Bear  had  belonged  ; 
vengeance  !  deadly  vengeance !  was  sworn 
over  the  corpse  of  their  unfortunate  coun¬ 
tryman;  and  they  prepared,  as  soon  as  they 
had  performed  the  funeral  rites,  to  track  the 
Dog  to  his  retreat. 

There  was  much  lamentation  among  the 
women  of  the  tribe,  as  the  body  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  was  prepared,  not  for  interment,  for 
the  custom  of  this  tribe  was  to  keep  the 
bodies  of  their  dead  above  ground.  The 
corpse  of  the  Little  Bear  was  accordingly 
painted,  oiled,  and  dressed  in  his  best  attire  ; 
and  in  this  state  it  was  earned  by  the  mourn¬ 
ers  to  the  appointed  Golgotha — for  it  was 
literally  a  place  of  skulls.  The  ground  was 
covered  with  scaffolds  raised  above  the  earth, 
and  supported  by  four  poles  of  sufficient 
length  to  place  the  bodies,  which  were  laid 
each  on  a  separate  scaffold,  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  wolves. 

Attired  as  we  have  said,  in  his  best  dress, 
and  tightly  swathed  in  buffalo  skins,  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  warrior  were  carried  along  by 
the  mournful  crowd — the  women  aud  chil¬ 
dren  expressing  their  grief  by  the  most  dis¬ 
mal  howlings.  When  they  had  arrived  at 
the  appointed  place,  the  corpse  was  placed 
on  its  pedestal,  the  pipe  and  weapons  of  the 
deceased  laid  beside  him,  and  the  whole 
assemblage  prostrated  themselves  on  the 
ground,  tearing  their  hair,  cutting  their  flesh, 
and  uttering  the  most  melancholy  cries. 

This  scene  continued  for  some  time,  when 
at  length  one  of  the  chief  medicine  men 
arose,  and  waving  in  the  air  his  ornamented 
staff,  to  which  his  medicine  bag  was  attached, 
he  commanded  silence. 

“  Let  our  women  and  children,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  weep  for  the  death  of  our  brother, 
and  pray  to  the  Great  Spirit;  but  let  out 
warriors  avenge  it — let  us  follow  the  coward¬ 
ly  Dog  in  his  retreat,  and  sacrifice  his  life  to 
the  vengeance  of  the  tribe.” 

At  his  word  the  warriors  repaired  to  their 
wigwams,  aud  were  soon  busily  engaged  in 
preparing  their  war  toilet ;  their  faces,  limbs, 
and  weapons,  were  painted  vvitji  vermilion, 
and  they  soon  had  all  assembled  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  village,  from  whence,  under  the 
guidance  of  their  leaders,  they  started  in  the 
direction  the  tribe  to  which  the  Dog  belong¬ 
ed  had  gone. 


Si 

The  Dog  and  his  companions  had  bravely 
resisted  the  attack  made  upon  them  by  the 
friends  of  the  Little  Bear;  ar.d,  as  we  have 
seen,  succeeded  in  escaping  from  their  hands; 
but  they  were  well  aware  of  the  energy  of 
their  swift-footed  enemies,  and  satisfied  that 
before  long  they  would  overtake  them  A 
consultation  was  therefore  held,  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  proceeding;  whether  they 
should  continue  their  flight,  or,  securing  some 
advantageous  position,  they  should  wait  for 
their  arrival,  and  risk  a  pitched  battle. 

A  brother  of  the  Dog  was  the  principal 
chief  of  the  tribe,  and  as  unlike  to  him  as 
could  be  well  imagined ;  he  was  a  fine,  man¬ 
ly,  and  honest  fellow,  and  extremely  skilful 
in  the  use  of  the  bow;  hence  he  was  called 
Ush-ee-kitz  (he  who  fights  with  a  feather.) 

This  warrior  was  deeply  ashamed  of  the 
insult  his  brother  had  offered  to  the  Little 
Bear,  and  would  willingly  have  made  peace 
ful  overtures  to  the  offended  tribe,  but  he 
knew  in  their  present  state  of  excitement  all 
efforts  at  a  reconciliation  would  be  useless ; 
still  he  was  too  brave  in  his  nature  to  fly  be¬ 
fore  his  enemies,  and  he  proposed  that  at  the 
first  convenient  spot  they  should  halt,  and, 
entrenching  themselves  in  the  best  manner, 
they  could  show  a  bold  front  to  the  enemy. 

As  for  the  Dog  himself,  he  had  been  pro¬ 
tected  by  his  tribe  because  he  was  one  of 
themselves :  but  his  evil  disposition  caused 
him  to  be  disliked  by  almost  all  his  compa 
nions,  and  he  in  return  looked  sullenly  upon 
them.  The  advice  of  Ush-ee-kitz  was  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  tribe,  and  as  soon  as  they  reached 
an  eligible  spot  they  halted. 

The  place  they  had  chosen  for  their  rest¬ 
ing-place  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  prepared 
by  nature  for  the  purpose ;  it  was  an  elevated 
piece  of  table  land,  nearly  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  precipitous  rocks,  some  hun 
dreds  of  feet  in  height ;  on  the  opposite  side 
to  these  rocks  the  ground  descended  with  a 
rapid  slope  towards  the  general  level  of  the 
country,  which  consisted,  on  the  side  in  front 
of  the  table  land  or  ledge  of  rock,  of  an  im¬ 
mense  prairie,  stretching  out  far  aud  wide  to 
the  horizon. 

The  fugitives  had  scarcely  established 
themselves  in  their  stronghold,  and  were 
busily  employed  in  preparing  for  their  meal 
of  dried  buffalo’s  flesh,  when  Ush-ee-kitz, 
who  had  been  anxiously  looking  on  the  vast 
plain  before  him,  which  was  dotted  in  every 
direction  with  straggling  herds  of  buffalos, 
uttered  a  sudden  exclamation. 

“Brothers  !”  he  cried  out,  “be  prepared; 
a  troop  of  horsemen  are  approaching  thi* 
spot — it  must  be  the  friends  of  Ma-to-tchee- 
ga ;  down  to  the  earth,  braves,  and  invoke  the 
protection  of  the  Great  Spirit.” 

And  the  rude  warriors  prostrated  them¬ 
selves  in  singleness  of  heart,  and  called  on 
the  Great  Being  they  worspipped.  for  assist¬ 
ance  against  their  enemies. 

Ush-ee-kitz  was  right  in  his  conjecture— 
I  they  were  the  friends  of  the  man  who  had 
I  been  sacrificed  to  the  jealousy  and  malevo- 
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lence  of  the  Dog',  that  nowadvanced  towards 
the  position  they  had  taken  up.  For  some 
time  they  seemed  to  be  unaware  of  the  prox¬ 
imity  of  those  they  sought ;  but  at  length  one 
of  their  horsemen,  who,  acting  as  a  scout, 
had  gallopped  on  before  the  rest,  descried 
tlie  Dog  himself  as  he  walked  on  the  green 
plateau  almost  alone,  for  he  shunned  and  was 
shunned  by  almost  all  his  companions. 

As  soon  as  the  horseman  perceived  the 
Dog,  he  uttered  a  frightful  yell,  and  shaking 
his  tomahawk  in  the  air,  he  rode  back  at  the 
top  of  his  horse’s  speed  to  where  he  had  left 
his  companions  ;  and  no  sooner  had  he  in¬ 
formed  them  of  his  discovery,  than  the  whole 
party  simultaneously  uttered  the  loudest  and 
most  discordant  cries ;  and  urging  their  wil¬ 
ling  steeds,  they  rushed  forward  to  the  en¬ 
campment  of  their  enemy,  but  the  sloping 
ground  in  front  of  their  position  brought  their 
horses  to  a  standstill  ;  and  the  chiefs,  ad¬ 
dressing  each  other,  began  to  consult  as  to 
their  further  proceedings. 

Alter  the  consultation  had  concluded,  Pam- 
a-way  (the  swimmer),  and  the  principal 
chief  among  the  pursuers,  advanced  boldly 
up  to  the  opposite  party,  carrying  in  his  hand 
by  way  of  a  Hag  of  truce,  a  hazel  rod,  to  the 
end  of  which  a  piece  of  the  white  inner  part 
of  the  birch  was  attached.  As  he  drew  near, 
the  Dog  placed  an  arrow  in  his  bow,  and 
raised  his  arm  as  if  about  to  shoot,  but  his 
brother  suddenly  interposing,  he  was  obliged 
to  abandon  his  intent. 

‘•Friends  of  Shon-ka!”  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
loud  voice,  “  why  will  you  protect  the  cow¬ 
ard  who  lias  disgraced  the  name  of  the  red 
man  ?  and  done  so  in  the  presence  of  the 
pale  faces.  We  complain  that  the  white 
men  are  too  clever  for  us — that  their  medi¬ 
cine  is  too  great,  and  that  they  deceive  the 
red  man  whenever  they  have  dealings  with 
him.  How  say  you,  shall  they  tell  it  among 
their  own  people,  that  the  bad  men  among 
us  are  allowed  to  insult  and  slay  a  good  and 
valiant  chief,  and  that  the  braves  of  his  own 
tribe  protect  him  from  the  punishment  he 
deserves?  How  say  you?’’ 

“  We  know  you,  Pam-a-way,”  returned 
Ush-ee-kitz,  “  to  be  a  great  brave,  and  we 
thought  you  also  a  wise  man  ;  but  I  ask  you, 
would  you  not  protect  your  brother,  the  son 
of  your  mother  ?” 

“  I  tell  you,”  retorted  the  swimmer,  “the 
evil  Man-i-too  that;  burns  our  woods  in  his 
rage,  has  cast  his  medicine  over  your  broth¬ 
er’s  heart ;  the  evil  spirit  reigns  within  it,  and 
he  is  not  as  your  mother  bore  him.  Why, 
then,  should  you  protect  him  ?  why  should  a 
good  man  fall  by  the  hands  of  the  agent  of 
the  evil  spirit,  and  he  be  screened  from  pun¬ 
ishment  ?” 

It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  a  man  of 
the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  Dog  should 
quietly  listen  to  a  discourse  of  this  nature ; 
he  foamed  with  rage  when  he  heard  his 
character  so  truly  painted,  and,  as  he  saw 
that  his  brother  knew  not  how  to  defend 
him,  he  raised  his  bow  suddenly,  and  before 


his  arm  could  be  arrested,  the  arrow  had 
lodged  in  the  fleshy  part  of.  the  speaker’s 
arm. 

“  See  !”  exclaimed  the  latter,  as  he  point¬ 
ed  to  the  weapon  by  which  his  arm  had 
been  transfixed.  “  See  !  he  has  even  violat¬ 
ed  the  sanctity  of  the  white  flag  of  peace  I 
bear  in  my  band  !”  and  he  held  up  .to  view 
the  strip  of  bark. 

The  party  to  whom  the  speaker  belonged 
no  sooner  saw  this  act  of  treachery,  than 
they  uttered  a  fearful  shout,  and  galloping 
past  the  sloping  ground,  the  warriors  seized 
their  tomahawks  in  the  right  hand,  and  in  a 
compact  body  they  rushed  up  the  steep  as¬ 
cent  that  led  to  the  plateau  on  which  the 
friends  of  the  Dog  were  ranged.  The  latter 
coolly  waited  for  the  attack,  and  from  their 
position  they  evidently  had  the  advantage 
over  their  assailants,  who  in  thefirstinstance 
were  checked  in  their  career  by  a  discharge 
of  arrows,  but  they  soon  recovered  them¬ 
selves,  and  struggled  up  the  ascent.  Inspired* 
by  vengeance,  they  so  furiously  attacked  the 
Dog  and  his  party,  that  some  few  of  the  most 
daring  among  them  succeeded  in  gaining  a 
footing  on  the  elevated  land,  and  these  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  shield,  as  it  were,  to  those  behind, 
the  friends  of  the  Little  Bear  were  soon  on 
an  equal  footing  with  their  opponents,  and 
the  battle  raged  hand  to  hand  with  the  great¬ 
est  fury,  beneath  the  overhanging  precipices 
of  primeval  rocks,  by  which  the  field  of  bat¬ 
tle  was  enclosed. 

Loud,  fierce,  and  long  was  the  conflict,  and 
Victory  for  a  time  seemed  doubtful  on  whom 
she  should  bestow  the  palm.  At  length  a 
blow  from  the  chief  of  the  assailing  party 
stretched  the  Dog  upon  the  ground.  A 
pause  in  the  combat  ensued,  as  if  by  com¬ 
mon  consent,  and  Pam-a-way,  tlie  brother  of 
the  Dog,  stepping  forward  from  the  throng, 
addressed  his  followers : 

“  Well  have  you  fought,  my  braves,  in  de¬ 
fence  of  Shon-ka’s  life  :  but  the  Great  Spirit 
has  thought  fit  to  draw  his  protection  from 
him,  and  he  lies  at  the  feet  of  his  conqueror; 
our  task  is  done — I  have  no  more  to  say.” 

The  chief  of  the  opposite  party  then  took 
up  the  word :  “  We  came  not  against  you  to 
sacrifice  your  lives  on  the  field  of  battle,  but 
to  seek  redress  for  an  injury ;  blood  shall 
have  blood — blood  has  had  blood — behold 
the  scalp  of  the  murderer !”  and  he  held  out 
the  bleeding  trophy  to  the  gaze  of  all.  “  We 
shall  return  to  our  tents  if  Pam-a-way  op¬ 
pose  us  not.” 

The  latter  chief  dropped  the  hand  that 
grasped  the  tomahawk,  and  bowed  in  si¬ 
lence  ;  his  followers  did  the  same,  and  the 
friends  of  the  Little  Bear  slowly  and  cau¬ 
tiously  descending  the  sloping  ground,  again 
sprung  on  horseback,  and  rode  back  to  their 
camp. 

It  was  night  when  they  reached  their 
tents,  but  the  women  and  the  children  were 
soon  awake,  and  the  whole  place  in  an  up¬ 
roar  ;  torches  were  lighted,  and  the  victori 
ous  warriors  prepared  to  celebrate  their  re- 
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turn,  and  their  victory  over  the  enemy ;  they 
uttered  the  most  frightful  yells,  flourished 
their  weapons  in  the  air,  and  made  the  most 
extravagant  boasts  of  their  prowess.  Then 
selecting  one  of  the  handsomest  girls  of  the 
tribe,  they  placed  her  in  the  centre,  and 
danced  furiously  round  her,  barking,  yelp¬ 
ing,  stamping  and  screaming ;  and  this  scene 
was  performed  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  their 
distorted  features  lighted  only  by  the  glare 
of  the  torches,  while  impenetrable  darkness 
reigned  all  around  the  solitary  waste. 

The  infuriated  crowd  continued  to  dance 
until  utter  weariness  compelled  them  to  de¬ 
sist.  When  they  retired  to  their  separate 
wigwams,  and  were  soon  wrapped  in  the 
arms  of  sleep. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  WARRIOR’S  TRIAL  DAY. 

Come,  come ;  no  time  for  lamentation  now, 

Nor  much  more  cause ;  Samson  hath  quit  himself 

Like  Samson. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  ter¬ 
ror  of  Caroline  Borosky  and  Susan  during  the 
proceedings  of  the  previous  day,  or  the  noisy 
orgies  of  the  night,  which  suddenly  broke 
their  slumbers  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  and 
surrounded  by  the  wilderness;  for  if  they 
had  been  terrified  by  what  they  saw  and 
heard  during  these  dreary  hours,  their  feel¬ 
ings  were  shocked,  and  their  minds  filled 
with  horror  at  the  proceedings  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  day. 

A  grand  religious  ceremony  was  to  be  cel¬ 
ebrated  ;  the  evil  and  the  good  spirits  were 
to  be  propitiated,  in  order  that  the  former 
might  not  tempt  them  to  do  wrong,  and  that 
the  other  might  continue  to  shower  his  bless¬ 
ings  upon  them.  The  grand  festival  they 
were  about  to  celebrate  was  also  held  for 
three  other  purposes';  namely,  to  commemo¬ 
rate  the  subsidence  of  the  waters  of  the  flood, 
to  perform  the  Bull-dance,  a  neglect  of  which 
they  believed  would  check  the  supply  of 
buffaloes  for  the  next  season  ;  and  thirdly, 
for  the  purpose  of  initiating  the  young  men 
of  the  tribe  into  all  the  rights  of  manhood, 
as  soon  as  they  reached  a  proper  age,  by 
subjecting  them  to  an  ordeal  of  privation  and 
torture. 

The  son  had  scarcely  risen  above  the ’ho¬ 
rizon,  when  the  whole  encampment  was  in 
an  uproar ;  the  women  screaming,  dogs  bark¬ 
ing,  and  men  shouting.  The  woman  in  whose 
charge  the  two  European  females  had  been 
placed,  strongly  urged  her  guests  or  prison¬ 
ers,  whichever  she  considered  them  to  be, 
to  go  out  with  them  and  witness  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  To  this  they  consented,  and  their 
companions  led  them  to  a  large  open  space, 
in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  large  wooden 
vessel  resembling  a  cask,  and  hooped  in  the 
■ame  manner.  The  whole  of  the  tribe  were 
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assembled,  and  had  ranged  themselves  in  a 
circle  round  the  open  space,  being  mounted 
on  the  top  of  their  wigwams,  or  on  any  ele¬ 
vated  piece  of  ground  they  could  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of. 

Caroline  Borosky  and  her  companion  had 
not  been  long  at  their  posts,  when  Susan,  per¬ 
ceiving  an  unusual  bustle  in  the  assembly, 
asked  one  of  the  Indian  women  what  was 
the  cause  of  it. 

“If you  look  out  into  the  distance,”  she 
returned,  “  you  will  see  a  man  coming  direct 
to  the  encampment ;  that  man  is  Nu-mohk- 
muck-a-nah  (the  first  and  only  man).  He 
has  come  to  open  the  Medicine  Lodge,  for 
he  alone  can  do  so.” 

By  this  time  this  mysterious  man  had 
drawn  near  to  the  tents  ;  he  was  nearly  nak¬ 
ed,  and  his  body  was  smeared  over  with 
white  clay ;  he  wore  a  robe  of  white  wolf¬ 
skins  over  his  shoulders,  on  his  head  were 
the  skins  of  two  ravens,  and  in  his  left  hand 
he  carried  a  large  pipe.  As  he  drew  near, 
the  chiefs  and  braves  drew  themselves  up  to 
receive  him ;  which  they  did  by  shaking 
hands  with  him  as  an  old  acquaintance,  and 
pronouncing  his  name. 

Having  performed  this  part  of  the  ceremo¬ 
ny,  “  the  only  man”  proceeded  to  open  the 
Mystery  Lodge,  or  tent.  Calling  four  men 
to  him,  he  bade  them  sweep  it  out,  and  strew 
wild  thyme  upon  the  floor ;  he  then  began  a 
tour  of  the  village,  calling  at  the  door  of  ev¬ 
ery  wigwam. 

“  What  is  the  1  one  man  ’  doing  now  ?  ” 
said  Susan. 

“  Hush?”  said  the  native  woman,  placing 
her  hand  on  her  mouth  ;  “he  is  coming  this 
way.”  And  the  mysterious  personage  came 
to  the  tent  on  the  top  of  which  the  women 
were  sitting. 

Wheu  he  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  wig¬ 
wam,  he  shouted  until  the  owner  came  out. 

“  What  is  it  you  disturb  me  for  ?  ”  said  the 
inmate  of  the  wigwam. 

“  Do  you  not  know  that  the  land  has  been 
covered  with  water  1  I  am  the  only  person 
saved,  and  have  landed  my  big  canoe  on  a 
high  mountain  in  the  west.  I  have  come  to 
open  the  Medicine  Lodge ;  and  I  must  re¬ 
ceive  an  edged-tool  from  every  wigwam,  to 
sacrifice  it  to  the  water,  or  there  will  be  an¬ 
other  flood.” 

Having  collected  these  contributions,  the 
“  only  man  ”  conveyed  them  to  the  Medicine 
Lodge.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  again 
seen  to  leave  the  lodge,  and  return  presently 
afterwards  with  a  party  of  some  fifty  young 
men  at  his  heels,  all  marching  one  by  one ; 
and  with  them,  he  again  entered  the  tent, 
the  mysteries  of  which  were  concealed  from 
all  profane  eyes. 

But  while  these  mysterious  scenes  were 
passing  within  the  sacred  enclosure,  the 
space  within  the  view  of  all  was  not  without 
its  wonders.  On  a  sudden,  the  “  only  man  ” 
came  out  of  the  tent  smoking  his  calumet,  and 
uttering  the  most  doleful  cries  ;  but,  as  if  in 
contradiction  to  his  grief,  he  continued  to 
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dance  the  whole  of  the  time,  until  he 
reached  the  wooden  vessel  in  the  centre, 
against  which  he  leaned,  and  uttered  the 
most  dismal  yells. 

At  this  instant,  four  very  aged  and  patri 
archill  looking  men,  whose  bodies  were  paint¬ 
ed  red,  and  who  had  been  guarding  the  four 
sides  of  the  lodge,  came  out  of  the  tent,  each  of 
them  carrying  a  curious  looking  sack  or  bag, 
containing  a  liquid,  'and  made  out  of  the  skin  of 
abuffalo's  neck,  curiously  sewuup,  so  as  to  re¬ 
semble  in  form  a  tortoise  lying  on  its  back, 
with  a  hunch  of  eagles’-quills,  appended  to 
it  as  a  tail. 

“  What  is  it  those  old  men  are  bringing 
from  the  tent  ?  ”  asked  Caroline  Borosky  of 
her  Indian  hostess. 

"Those  four  tortoises  contain  the  water 
from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  they 
have  remained  in  them  ever  since  the  set¬ 
tling  down  of  the  waters.  But  they  are  a 
great  medicine.” 

Her  inquirer  thanked  her  for  the  informa¬ 
tion,  although  she  did  not  thoroughly  com¬ 
prehend  the  possibility  of  the  statement; 
but  following  with  her  eyes  the  four  old 
men,  she  noticed  that  they  placed  their  loads 
on  the  ground  near  to  the  large  barrel,  or  big 
canoe,  as  it  was  called ;  and  seating  them¬ 
selves  by  the  side  of  them,  they  began  to 
thump  away  upon  them  with  a  pair  of  drum¬ 
sticks,  in  a  most  melancholy  manner. 

At  the  sound  of  this  doleful  music,  eight 
singularly  dressed  men  started  out  from  the 
crowd  ;  they  were  all  painted  in  the  most 
extraordinary  manner,  butall  precisely  alike, 
being  covered  with  black,  red,  and  white 
paint,  in  patches ;  a  lock  of  buffalo’s  hair 
was  tied  round  each  of  their  ancles,  in  the 
right  hand  was  a  rattle,  and  in  the  left  a  long 
white  rod.  Bach  of  these  men  was  dressed 
in  a  buffalo’s  skin,  thrown  over  his  back,  on 
the  top  of  which  was  spread  a  bundle  of  the 
green  branches  of  the  willow. 

At  the  sound  of  the  old  men’s  music,  these 
grotesque  figures  joined  in  a  dance,  in  which 
they  were  assisted  by  four  other  men,  whose 
only  dress  was  a  species  of  kilt  formed  of  ea¬ 
gles’-quills  and  ermine,  splendid  head-dresses 
of  the  same  material;  two  of  these  were 
painted  black,  with  powdered  charcoal  and 
grease,  and  were  called  the  firmament,  or 
night ;  and  the  numerous  white  spots  that 
were  painted  all  over  their  bodies  they 
called  stars.  The  other  two  were  painted 
all  over  of  a  bright  vermilion  color ;  they 
represented  day,  and  the  white  streaks  with 
which  their  bodies  were  covered,  were  said 
to  be  ghosts,  which  the  morning  rays  were 
chasing  away. 

The  dancers  having  continued  their  exer¬ 
tions  for  some  time,  the  old  men  thumping 
on  the  hags  of  water,  and  screaming  at  the 
top  of  their  voice,  while  all  their  rattles  were 
kept  in  full  play.  At  length,  on  a  sudden, 
the  music  stopped,  the  dances  stopped,  the 
old  men  went  back  into  the  tent,  carrying 
with  them  their  mysterious  bags,  and  the 
dancers  themselves  disappeared.  But  even 


in  the  midst  of  all  these  burlesque  scenes,  the 
actors  continued  to  pour  out  “prayers  to  the 
Great  Spirit,  that  buffalo’s  might  be  plenti 
ful;  and,  rejoicing,  they  said: 

“  Everything  is  peaceful ;  our  women  and 
children  can  hold  the  mouth  of  the  grizzly 
bear;  we  have  invoked  O-ke-hee-de  (the 
Evil  Spirit)  ;  we  still  challenge  him,  but  he 
has  not  dured  to  make  his  appearance.” 

This  had  been  so  often  repeated,  that  the 
evil  one,  it  appears,  could  stand  it  no  longer. 
A  sudden  scream  from  the  women  announced 
the  presence  of  danger ;  dogs  and  all  seemed 
to  shudder  and  howl  with  alarm,  and  a  man 
was  seen  advancing  with  great  strides  to¬ 
wards  their  encampment.  His  body  was 
entirely  naked  ;  he  was  painted  as  black  as 
a  negro,  with  charcoal  and  grease,  but  here 
and  there  white  rings  were  painted  over  the 
hack,  and  enormous  canine  teeth  decorated 
the_  corners  of  the  mouth  ;  and  in  this  guise, 
shrieking  and  screaming,  he  dashed  into  the 
village,  into  the  midst  of  a  group  of  females, 
who,  in  struggling  to  get  out  of  his  reach, 
fell  over  each  other  in  the  most  helpless 
manner. 

In  his  hands  he  bore  a  staff  about  eight 
feet  in  length,  with  a  red  ball  at  the  end  of 
it,  which  formed  no  unimportant  weapon  of 
offence.  The  evil  one,  however,  was  to  be  not 
allowed  to  have  it  all  his  own  way ;  the  old 
master  of  the  ceremonies  boldly  walked  up 
to  him,  and  thrusting  the  medicine  pipe  be¬ 
fore  him,  the  fiend  was  spell-bound,  and  he 
could  move  neither  hand  nor  limb.  But  he 
glared  most  horribly  upon  the  victorious  me¬ 
dicine  man,  although  he  was  constrained  to 
submit  to  his  power. 

The  women,  taking  advantage  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  thus  afforded  them,  escaped  from 
the  neighborhood  of  the  monster,  and  retired 
to  some  distance ;  and  all  present  shouted 
•in  honor  of  the  medicine  man.  But  the  lat¬ 
ter,  having  satisfied  the  assembly  of  the 
power  of  his  wonderful  pipe,  withdrew  it 
from  before  O-ke-hee-de,  who  at  once  re¬ 
covered  his  powers  of  locomotion,  which  he 
exerted  this  time  in  running  among  the  buf¬ 
falo-dancers,  aud  performing  the  strangest 
antics.  The  evil  one  appeared  now,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  supernatural  power,  to  be 
thoroughly  fagged  out ;  and  the  women, 
taking  advantage  of  his  condition,  in  their 
turn  attacked  him,  and  pelted  him  with  yel¬ 
low  dirt,  which  stuck  to  his  body  on  account 
of  the  grease  with  which  it  was  covered.— 
This*was  an  insult  he  could  not  brook,  the 
poor  devil’s  spirit  was  broken,  and  he  escap¬ 
ed  as  fast  as  he  could  from  his  tormentors, 
who  even  broke  his  staff  before  they  allowed 
him  to  retire. 

The  hull -dance  being  over,  the  old  man 
returned  to  the  Medicine  Lodge,  taking  with 
him  several  men  who  were  to  assist  him  in 
the  torturing  scene,  and  Tom  Steadfast— 
who  by  means  of  an  old  newspaper  had  in¬ 
gratiated  himself  with  the  medicine  man— 
was  also  allowed  to  accompany  them  into 
the  sanctum. 
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The  matter  came  to  pass  in  the  following 
manner :  Tom,  being  extremely  dull  in  his 
state  of  captivity,  had  discovered  among 
other  things  which  had  been  saved  from  the 
wreck,  a  piece  of  an  old  newspaper ;  and, 
luckily  for  Tom  it  contained  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  article,  namely:  an  account,  with  full 
particulars,  of  a  murder  committed  in  Rad- 
clilfe-highway ;  and, 'as  he  was  perfectly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  all  the  localities,  it  was  a  per¬ 
fect  treasure  to  him,  reminding  him  as  it  did 
of  his  native  home,  and  of  the  civilized  state 
of  society  from  which  he  had  been  snatched, 
and  forced  to  house  with  “  wild  Ingins.” 

Now  it  so  happened  that  while  Steadfast 
was  reading  the  newspaper,  the  medicine 
man  came  up,  and  wondering  to  see  him 
pore  so  long  over  its  mysterious  columns,  he 
at  first  imagined  it  might  be  a  medicine 
against  sore  eyes — Tom.  in  fact;  was  at ’the 
time  suffering  from  a  slight  cold  in  his  head 
— but  being  undeceived  on  this  point,  and 
the  purpose  of  the  newspaper  being  explain¬ 
ed  to  him,  he  deemed  it  a  greater  medicine 
still,  and  used  every  art  to  obtain  it  from  the 
sailor.  At  length,  when  Tom  heard  of  the 
mysterious  doings  that  were  going  on  with¬ 
in  the  Medicine  Lodge,  he  thought  of  em¬ 
ploying  the  precious  scrap  as  a  ticket  of  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  performance.  Accordingly, 
he  explained  his  intention  to  the  medicine 
man,  who,  on  condition  of  receiving  the 
relic,  introduced  him  to  the  interior  of  the 
lodge. 

When  the  English  sailor  entered  the  mys¬ 
terious  place,  he  found  the  principal  chiefs 
of  the  tribe  seated  round  the  sides  of  the  tent, 
attired  in  their  full  dress,  and  prepared  to 
decide  on  the  merits  of  the  young  candidates 
—who,  having  fasted  for  three  days,  were 
considered  to  be  in  a  fit  state  to  undergo  the 
trials  to  which  they  were  to  be  subjected. 

The  band  of  water  instruments  were  in 
one  part  of  the  room,  and  at  a  small  fire 
made  in  the  centre  of  the  lodge,  the  old  man 
was  seated,  smoking  hi®  red  clay-pipe,  and 
offering  up  prayers  to  the  Great  Spirit.  As 
to  the  young  men  who  had  to, go  through  the 
ordeal,  they  were  ranged  at  the  side  of  the 
tent,  opposite  the  chiefs.  The  posts  of  the 
lodge  were  ornamented  with  buffalo  and 
human  skulls,  and  two  men  stood  near  the 
middle  of  the  tent  for  the  purpose  of  inflict¬ 
ing  the  torture :  one  having  in  his  hand  a 
scalping-knife,  and  the  other  a  bunch  of 
splints, 

Tom,  having  taken  his  seat  by  the  side  of 
his  newly-made  friend,  gazed  curiously  and 
somewhat  timidly  at  the  preparations.  Pre¬ 
sently  he  saw  one  of  the  young  men  go  up 
to  the  torturers ;  he  seemed  nearly  exhaust¬ 
ed  by  thirst,  hunger,  and  want  of  rest,  but 
he  boldly  prepared  for  the  ordeal. 

An  inch  or  more  of  the  flesh  on  each  breast 
was  taken  up  between  the  finger  and  thumb, 
and  the  operator,  holding  a  sharp  knife — 
notched,  that  it  might  inflict  more  pain — in 
his  right  hand,  he  forced  it  through  the  flesh 
below  the  fingers,  and  having  withdrawn  it, 
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a  large  splint  or  skewer  wa  passed  through 
the  holes  thus  made.  The  patient  showed 
no  outward  symptoms  of  pain,  but  the  stout 
heart  of  Steadfast  shuddered  at  the  sight. 

The  young  man  now  stood  still,  waiting 
for  the  continuation  of  the  ordeal,  the  next 
part  of  which  was  as  follows:  Two  ropes 
were  lowered  from  the  pole  that  supported 
the  roof  of  the  tent,  and  being  fastened  to 
the  splints,  they  were  hauled  "up  until  the 
body  of  the  youth  was  raised  an  inch  from 
.the  ground,  where  it  remained  until  two 
more  splinters  were,  in  a  similar  manner, 
passed  through  the  muscles  of  each  leg  and 
arm ;  and  then  he  was  raised  still  further 
from  the  ground,  and,  as  if  to  add  to  the 
torture,  the  shield,  bow,  and  other  weapons 
of  the  sufferer,  were  hung  to  the  projecting 
ends  of  the  splints.  On  the  arms,  and  to 
those  on  each  foot,  a  buffalo  skull  was  also 
attached,  while  the  blood  streamed  from  the  • 
wounds,  and  added  to  the  ghastly  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  young  warrior. 

During  all  this  time,  not  only  were  no  signs 
of  pain  exhibited,  but  the  features  were 
lighted  up  with  a  studied  smile.  But  his 
tormentors  had  not  yet  done  ;  one  of  them 
advanced,  with  a  pole  in  his  hand,  and  began 
slowly  to  turn  the  body  round,  sneering  at 
and  taunting  the  sufferer  at  the  same  time. — 
He  turned  the  body  gently  at  first,  but  every 
minute  increased  the  rapidity  of  its  motion, 
until  at  length  the  youth  burst  forth  in  a 
prayer  to  the  Great  Spirit,  uttered  in  the 
most  agonizing  tones. 

Tom  Steadfast  could  bear  the  sight  silently 
no  longer,  bnt  burst  out  into  a  volley  of  oaths, 
and  attempted  to  rise  and  rescue  the  young 
Indian.  By  means  of  great  exertion,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  kept  forcibly  in  his  place ; 
being  at  the  same  time  informed  by  his 
friend,  the  medicine  man,  that  if  he  interfer¬ 
ed  in  the  least  with  the  religious  ceremony, 
he  would  most  assuredly  he  sacrificed  to  the 
rage  of  the  chiefs.  Tom,  accordingly,  found 
himself  obliged  to  yield  to  circumstances, 
and  sat  still,  though  much  against  his  will. 

Meanwhile,  the  torture  continued,  until 
the  voice  of  the  sufferer  faltered;  a  fainting 
came  on,  his  struggling  ceased,  and  he  hung 
apparently  a  lifeless  corspe.  This  was  the 
end  his  tormentors  aimed  at.  and  the  turning 
was  gradually  rendered  slower. 

As  he  hung  in  this  condition,  after  the 
turning  had  ceased,  one  of  the  assistants  ob¬ 
served  ;  “  It  is  time  to  let  him  be  lowered.” 

“  Not  yet,”  replied  his  companion  ;  “  he 
is  not  quite  dead.  Stay ;  now  we  may  do 
so  :  his  tongue  hangs  from  his  mouth,  and 
see,  he  has  dropped  his  medicine  bag  from 
his  hand.’’ 

At  the  proper  signal,  the  men  at  the  top 
of  the  tent  lowered  the  ropes,  and  his  appa¬ 
rently  lifeless  body  was  laid  upon  the  floor ; 
the  splints  foom  the  breasts  were  removed, 
and  he  thus  released  from  the  cords. 

Tom  Steadfast's  heart  sickened  at  the 
sight ;  and  he  would  have  left  the  tent,  hut 
a  slight  motion  was  visible  in  the  apparent 
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corpse ;  the  arms  and  legs  moved,  and  as  re¬ 
collection  returned,  without  assistance  from 
any  one  excepting  the  “  Great  Spirit,”  the 
sufferer  crawled  to  another  part  of  the  tent, 
where  an  Indian  was  sitting,  with  a  hatchet 
in  his  hand,  before  a  buffalo's  skull.  To  him 
the  youth  addressed  himself ;  and  holding 
up  the  little  finger  of  his  left  hand,  he  be- 
seeched  him  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
offer  it  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  Great  Spirit. — 
Then  laying  his  finger  on  the  skull,  a  single 
blow  of  the  hatchet  separated  it  from  his 
hand. 

More  than  eight  Indians  had  by  this  time 
undergone  the  torture,  when  the  scene  was 
shifted  to  the  open  air,  where  the  “last  race” 
was  to  be  run.  For  this  purpose  sixteen 
strong  and  athletic  young  men  had  been  se¬ 
lected,  and  as  those  who  had  endured  the 
torture  stood  pale  and  exhausted  among 
them,  two  of  the  vigorous  youths  approach¬ 
ed  each  of  them,  and  placed  a  leathern  thong 
round  each  wrist,  and  then  the  race  began. 

With  slow  steps  they  first  began  to  move, 
or  to  be  dragged  along,  the  weights  which 
had  been  attached  to  the  splints  still  remain¬ 
ing  ;  but  by  degrees  the  rate  at  which  they 
ran  was  increased,  and  until  fainting  or  no 
longer  able  to  keep  up  with  their  conduc¬ 
tors,  the  unfortunate  youths  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  were  dragged  along  in  a  circle 
at  a  rapid  rate,  and  one  by  one  the  skulls 
and  splints  were  torn  away,  leaving  open  and 
honorable  wounds. 

The  noise  created  by  the  shouts  of  the 
men  and  the  moanings  of  the  women,  as  they 
saw  the  sufferings  of  their  own  sons,  attract¬ 
ed  the  attention  of  the  pale-faced  prisoners ; 
and  just  as  they  came  to  the  door  of  the 
wigwam  in  which  they  rested,  a  most  hor¬ 
rible  sight  met  their  eyes:  a  poor  youth  was 
being  dragged  along,  with  the  skull  of  an 
elk  attached  to  the  splint  on  one  of  his  legs ; 
hut  the  splint  had  gone  under  the  tendon, 
and  could  not  force  its  way  through  the  flesh. 
The  chiefs,  as  he  passed,  endeavored  to  put 
an  end  to  his  pain  by  jumping  on  to  the 
skull,  but  it  was  in  vain 

The  lamentations  of  the  spectators  were 
loud  and  distressing,  and  at  length  the  old 
man  with  his  medicine-pipe  approached,  and 
at  his  appearance  the  race  ceased.  The  youth 
was  left  on  the  ground,  the  skull  and  splint 
still  attached  to  the  leg.  This  scene  took 
place  immediately  opposite  the  tent  in  which 
the  European  women  were  placed;  but  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  fortitude,  and  pity  for  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  the  youth,  were  not  confined  to 
them  ;  the  Indian  squaws — nay,  even  some 
of  the  warriors  themselves  commiserated  his 
fate.  Why  then,  it  maybe  asked,  did  they 
not  relieve  him  from  his  pain !  Simply  be¬ 
cause  the  test  of  the  power  of  bearing  the 
torture  required  the  patient  to  use  no  means 
of  removing  the  splints,  excepting  by  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  be  torn  through  the  flesh.  In 
this  instance  the  splint  had  been  so  deeply 
planted,  that  to  release  it  it  was  necessary  to 
Sear  through,  not  the  flesh  simply,  but  the 


tendon  of  the  leg,  even  if  the  wood  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  in  the  wound  until  the  de¬ 
composition  of  the  flesh  caused  it  to  drop 
out. 

But  see,  with  a  smile  on  his  face,  the  pa¬ 
tient  boy  begins  to  move,  crawling  painfully 
along  the  ground.  It  is  true  he  must  remain 
absent  from  his  tribe  until  the  removal  of  the 
splint;  but  why  does  he  not  repair  to  the 
cool  wood,  and  there  remain  until  the  accom 
plishment  of  his  task  !  See,  he  has  taken  up 
a  piece  of  rope  in  his  passage,  and  now  he 
crawls  towards  the  river  to  the  stunted  tree 
that  overhangs  the  precipice, 

The  eager  crowds  follow  the  youth  in  his 
painful  journey  until,  having  arrived  at  the 
tree  by  the  water’s  side,  he  secured  one  end 
of  the  rope  firmly  round  it,  and  then  tying 
the  other  enemas  securely  to  the  splint,  he  ap¬ 
proached  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and 
springing  forward  into  the  air,  his  body 
swung  head  downwards  over  the  water. 
But  alas!  his  painful  effort  had  been  in  vain, 
the  flesh  still  supported  the  weight  of  his 
body. 

Nothing  daunted,  however,  the  brave  lad, 
as  soon  as  he  had  recovered  from  the  shock, 
scrambled  up  the  side  of  the  precipice,  and 
again  sprang  forward.  This  time  the  effort 
he  made  was  not  in  vain;  the  tendon 
snapped  asunder,  and  the  splint  was  released. 
Down  plunged  the  youth  into  the  deep  river, 
and  after  the  momentary  eddy  had  passed  by, 
the  smooth  waves  ran  placidly  on  their 
course. 

The  eyes  of  all  were  anxiously  directed  to 
the  surface  of  the  water ;  and  after  the  lapse 
of  somewhat  more  than  a  minute,  the  youth 
reappeared.  He  had  recovered  himself 
from  the  shock,  and  struck  boldly  out 
towards  a  shelving  part  of  the  shore, 
where  he  safely  arrived  ;  and  having  per¬ 
formed  his  arduous  task,  the  women  were 
allowed  to  attend  to  his  necessities,  and  dress 
the  wounds  by  whicljjhe  had  won  his  admis¬ 
sion  into  the  ranks  of  the  warriors  of  his 
tribe. 

Monotonous  and  anxious,  we  may  well 
imagine,  were  the  days  passed  by  the  cap¬ 
tives  among  the  wild  tribes  in  whose  power 
they  were  placed ;  for  the  rude  festival  was 
at  end,  and  the  Indians  only  waited  the  re¬ 
turn  of  Frank  Forman  to  disperse  to  their 
separate  hunting  grounds. 

Meanwhile,  to  pass  away  their  weary 
time,  they  repaired  daily  to  the  river’s  side, 
Armstrong  and  the  rest  of  the  men  amusing 
themselves  by  angling,  and  the  womi?n 
watching  anxiously  for  the  canoe  which  they 
expected  from  Montreal.  In  this  dreary 
watch  they  were  at  times  joined  by  Tom 
Steadfast,  whose  admiration  of  the  charms  of 
Susan  frequently  detached  him  from  the 
company  of  his  messmates. 

One  morning  while  Caroline  and  Susan 
were  proceeding  to  the  bluff  of  land  on  which 
they  usually  remained  on  the  look-out,  they 
thought  as  they  approached  the  spot,  they 
perceived  the  ground  already  occupied  by 
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eight  of  the  warriors  of  the  tribe  to  which 
the  Little  Bear  belonged.  Aware  that  some 
ill-feeling  still  existed  in  the  mind  of  many  of 
the  braves  against  Frank  Forman,  whom  they 
still  considered  as  the  cause  of  the  untimely 
fate  of  their  late  friend — the  two  women 
were  curious  to  know  the  subject  of  their 
conversation,  for  by  their  energetic  gestures 
they  appeared  to  be  engaged  in  deep  and 
noisy  debate. 

Taking  advantage,  therefore,  of  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  which  from  its  undulating  sur¬ 
face  enabled  them  to  approach  the  spot 
without  being  seen,  they  cautiously  crept 
towards  the  Indians,  until  they  were  able  to 
conceal  themselves  behind  a  small  tuft  of 
shrubs,  within  hearing  of  the  red  men.  They 
listened  attentively  to  catch  if  possible  the 
tenor  of  their  conversation,  and  although  the 
language  they  spoke  was  but  ill-understood 
by  either  of  them,  they  were  able,  by  the 
energetic  pantomime  of  the  warriors,  and  the 
frequent  repetition  of  the  name  Ma-to-tchee- 
ga,  combined  with  the  term  by  which  they 
designated  the  English,  to  imagine  that  a 
plot  was  in  contemplation  against  Frank, 
whose  return  had  been  daily  expected.  They 
determined  therefore  to  watch  more  closely 
the  movements  of  the  natives.  The  latter,  al¬ 
though  deeply  immersed  in  conversation, 
still  kept  a  good  look-out  upon  the  watery 
expanse — for  the  river  at  this  spot  spread  out 
to  a  vast  extent  over  the  low  lands  by  which 
it  was  bounded  on  its  opposite  banks. 

Suddenly  one  of  their  party  uttered  a  loud 
and  fearful  yell,  and  called  his  companion’s 
notice  to  a  small  speck  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  distant  horizon.  The  whole 
eight  immediately  repeated  the  yell,  and 
waving  their  hatchets  wildly  above  their 
heads,  they  rushed  furiously  down  the  steep 
ascent  to  the  water’s  edge,  where  a  canoe 
was  lying  safely  moored  to  the  shore.  The 
terrified  women  also  looked  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion,  and  could  dimly  discern  in  the  distance 
a  large  canoe  rapidly  approaching  the  land¬ 
ing-place. 

It  was  the  boat  conveying  back  Frank 
and  the  Indian  emissaries  ;  and  the  eight 
friends  of  the  Little  Bear,  who  by  this  time 
had  unmoored  their  canoe,  were  paddling 
fast  over  the  water,  with  the  evident  inten¬ 
tion  of  meeting  the  approaching  boat. 

In  this  emergency,  what  was  to  be  done  ? 
No  unaided  eflorts  of  theirs  could  be  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  their  countryman ;  and  relying  on 
the  good  faith  of  the  principal  Indian  chief, 
Caroline  hastened  to  the  camp  to  relate  her 
fears,  and  what  she  had  seen,  to  him.  She 
found  him  seated  in  the  front  of  his  tent,  smok¬ 
ing  his  calumet  of  red  clay, and  he  looked  with 
so  much  mildness  on  the  captive  English  fe¬ 
male,  that  she  felt  emboldened  to  address  him 
on  the  subject. 

After  she  had  told  her  tale,  the  chief  rose 
from  his  seat,  and  removing  his  pipe  from 
his  mouth,  he  addressed  her : 

“ Pale  face,”  he  said,  “the  word  of  an  Ot- 


ta-wa  warrior  is  always  true ;  your  country¬ 
man  shall  be  protected.” 

Then  seizing  his  tomahawk,  he  shouted 
loudly,  and  several  warriors  having  almost 
instantly  joined  him,  he  hastened  along  with 
them  to  the  river’s  bank,  where  a  large  ca¬ 
noe  was  lying,  into  which  they  immediately 
sprang,  and  rapidly  rowed  ill  chase  of  the  ca¬ 
noe  which  had  recently  left  the  shore. 

Meantime,  Susan  had  repaired  to  the  spot 
where  the  Englishmen  were  engaged  in 
fishing. 

“  Steadfast !  ”  she  exclaimed,  “  Captain 
Armstrong,  look  out  yonder ;  that  boat,  I  am 
certain,  is  bringing  back  Frank  Forman  from 
Montreal,  and  the  canoe  between  him  and  us 
is  proceeding  to  meet  them  for  no  good  in¬ 
tent.” 

“  Which  canoe  do  you  mean,  lassie  ?  ”  said 
Armstrong ;  “  there  are  two  besides  that  in 
the  distance,  yonder  small  boat  and  a  larger 
which  has  just  left  the  shore.” 

“  The  larger  boat,”  observed  Caroline  Bo- 
rosky,  panting  for  breath — for  she  had  run 
with  all  haste  to  inform  Armstrong  and  his 
companions  of  what  was  taking  place  ;  “  that 
large  canoe  is  bent  oil  a  friendly  errand  ;  it 
contains  the  good  chief,  who  has  started  with 
the  intention  of  preventing  the  evil  designs 
of  those  in  the  smaller  boat.  But  cannot 
you  also  assist  him  ?  If  you  cannot,  there 
maybe  bloodshed.” 

“Captain!”  exclaimed  Tom  Steadfast, 
“  there  is  another  boat  lying  by  the  water’s 
side;  let  us  push  off,  and  render  what  assist¬ 
ance  we  can.” 

The  party  at  once  proceeded  to  put  their 
designs  in  execution,  but  at  the  very  instant 
they  were  about  to  unloose  "the  canoe,  four 
Indians  rushed  forward  and  endeavored  to 
prevent  the  accomplishment  of  their  object. 
They  were  soon,  however,  repulsed,  and  the 
boat  fairly  launched  in  the  midst  of  the 
shouts  and  yells  of  the  Indians,  who  dis¬ 
charged  their  arrows  at  the  party,  but  lucki¬ 
ly  without  doing  any  serious  mischief. 

The  whole  camp  had  byr  this  time  been 
alarmed,  and  were  running  by  hundreds  to 
the  water  side.  As  to  Caroline  Borosky  and 
her  companion,  they  were  still  standing  on  the 
elevated  ground,  watching  the  progress  of  the 
four  canoes;  but  they  soon  became  alarmed 
at  the  menaces  of  the  women,  and  even  the 
warriors,  which  they  could  clearly  perceive 
were  in  many  instances  directed  at  them; 
but  so  great  was  their  anxiety  to  know  the 
result  of  the  meetingof  the  canoes,  although 
they  had  no  decided  evidence  that  the  boat 
coming  up  the  river  really  had  Frank  and  his 
companions  on  board,  they  still  remained  on 
the  headland. 

Meanwhile,  the  distant  canoe  approached ; 
that  which  had  on  board  the  chief,  One 
Horn,  drew  near  to  the  Little  Bear’s  friends, 
while  the  latter  and  the  new  comers  were 
rapidly  drawing  near  to  each  other,  and  the 
boat  with  the  Englishmen  on  board  was 
close  in  then-  wake.  The  two  canoes  that 
first  came  into  close  quarters  were  those 
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containing  the  friends  of  the  Little  Bear,  and 
the  vessel  with  the  principal  chief  on  board. 
The  latter  had  paddled  ahead  of  the  former, 
and  its  crew  were  evidently  endeavoring  to 
force  it  to  returp,  but  the  party  on  board 
seemed  disinclined  to  obey  the  orders  and 
were  supported  in  their  refusal  by  a  tall  man, 
dressed  in  a  fantastic  garb,  richly  ornamented 
with  feathers — the  great  medicine  man  him¬ 
self. 

The  party  in  the  chief’s  canoe  were  ap¬ 
parently  intimidated  by  the  interference  of 
this  mysterious  personage ;  still,  however, 
their  presence  checked  the  advance  of  the 
friends  of  the  Little  Bear,  and  allowed  time 
for  the  boat  with  the  English  on  board  to 
come  up  with  them.  But  the  latter,  as  soon 
as  they  saw  that  the  men  they  wanted  to 
intercept  in  their  course  were  thus  engaged, 
instead  of  remaining  to  render  what  they 
considered  unnecessary  assistance  to  the 
chief,  pulled  on  to  meet  the  new  comers. 

As  they  had  anticipated,  the  advancing 
canoe  had  on  boai'd  Frank  Forman,  who 
brought  with  him  the  two  native  girls  who 
had  been  iu  the  hands  of  the  French ;  and 
with  them  also  came  a  French  merchant  of 
Montreal,  sent  along  with  them  to  negotiate 
for  the  release  of  the  English — not,  indeed, 
their  unconditional  release,  but  their  surren¬ 
der  into  their  hands.  Armstrong  and  his 
party  soon  joined  the  canoe  from  Montreal, 
and  accompanied  it  to  the  landing-place, 
where  they  soon  arrived,  and  were  followed 
shortly  afterwards  by  the  two  other  canoes. 

Great  was  the  joy  of  the  squaws  of  the 
tribe  at  the  retfirn  of  their  countrywomen, 
and  all  parties  immediately  repaired  to  the 
tent  of  the  chief  to  complete  the  negotiations. 

The  principal  chief,  the  medicine  man, 
several  of  the  lesser  chiefs,  and  the  French¬ 
man  being  seated,  the  pipe  passed  round  the 
circle,  and  at  length  One  Horn  began: 

“  Our  brother  has  brought  back  our 
women;  it  is  well,  and  the  two  pale-face 
girls  shall  be  restored  to  him  ;  but  for  the 
men,  they  belong  not  to  bis  nation,  and  our 
brother  will  say  what  reward  he  offers,  that 
they  also  may  be  placed  in  his  hands.” 

“  The  people  of  Montreal,”  returned  Mons. 
Guerin,  the  French  merchant,  “have  sent, 
as  a  present  to  the  chief  of  the  red  men,  a 
barrel  of  powder,  two  bales  of  cloth,  a  bar¬ 
rel  of  shot,  two  guns,  and  three  tubs  of  brandy, 
and  when  the  prisoners  are  safely  landed  at 
Montreal,  three  times  the  same  quantity  of 
each  shall  be  placed  in  their  nation’s  canoe, 
with  which  they  .can  return  to  their  tribe.” 

“  Brother,”  said  the  chief,  “  there  are  seven 
white  men — it  is  not  enough.” 

Mons.  Guerin  replied :  “  These  men  are 
not  of  our  nation,  as  you  have  said,  neither 
is  it  their  friends’  goods  that  will  pay  for 
their  release — it  surely  is  enough.” 

“  Whatever  is  paid  for  our  release,”  obser¬ 
ved  Frank,  “  shall  be  remitted  from  England ; 
but  were  it  not  for  the  sake  of  the  women,  I 
for  one  would  remain  among  the  red  men, 
who  are  good  and  honest,  than  go  Montreal 


to  be  treated  as  a  slave  by  the  French.  A 
journey  of  three  weeks  would  bring  us  to 
the  English  settlements  in  Virginia,  and  our 
countrymen  would  willingly  pay  for  our 
ransom.” 

“It  may  not  be,”  said  the  chief;  “the 
tribe  of  the  Dog  is  up  iu  arms,  and  their 
neighbors,  the  followers  of  the  “  Black 
Eagle,”  would  assist  them  against  the  friends 
of  the  Little  Bear,  if  you  were  to  travel  in 
that  direction,  and  the  life  of  the  painter 
would  not  be  safe,  for  his  medicine  is  too 
strong.  It  may  not  be.” 

“  The  chief  will  send  a  party  strong  enough 
to  see  the  prisoners  safely  conveyed  to 
Montreal?”  observed  the  Frenchman. 

“  The  words  of  One  Horn  are  the  words 
of  truth  ;  they  shall  be  safely  taken  to  Mon¬ 
treal  ;  but  not  for  what  the  pale  faces  have 
promised — it  is  not  enough.” 

“  Four  times  the  amount  then  shall  be 
given.  Is  the  chief  satisfied  ?”  said  M.  Guerin. 

“  The  bargain  is  a  true  bargain  ;  it  shall  be 
done.” 

And  the  council  rose,  while  the  chief  gave 
orders  for  the  canoes  to  be  prepared  to  con¬ 
vey  the  prisonei'S  to  Montreal. 

Immediately  after  the  conference,  the 
English  party  retired  to  a  remote  part  of  the 
encampment,  to  consider  in  what  manner  they 
should  act.  Frank  assured  them  the  only 
ooject  the  Frenchman  had  in  view  was  to 
carry  them  to  Montreal,  and  sell  his  bargain 
to  the  highest  bidder ;  that  they  might  remain 
for  years  away  from  their  friends  before  they 
were  released ;  and  that,  for  his  part,  he 
would  rather,  at  any  risk,  endeavor  to  reach 
the  Englisli,  settlements,  if  it  could  be  so 
planned  as  to  enable  the  two  women  to  ac¬ 
company  them. 

Captain  Armstrong  felt  as  little  inclination 
as  Forman  to  trust  himself  in  the  hands  of 
the  French,  and  proposed — as  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  travel  over  land  to  Virginia — that 
they  should  endeavor  to  get  possession  of 
their  boat,  which  was  still  high  and  dry  on 
the  river’s  bank,  and  having  victualled  her  to 
the  best  of  their  ability,  drop  down  the  river 
to  the  sea  again,  and  by  steering  a  southerly 
course,  endeavor  to  reach  the  British  settle¬ 
ments. 

“The  hardships,”  he  observed,  “they 
would  have  to  endure,  were  much  less  than 
in  their  passage  from  the  place  of  their  ship¬ 
wreck — as  the  gales  that  prevailed  at  this 
season  of  the  year  had  nearly  ceased  ;  their 
strength  had  been  recruited,  and  knowing 
that,  if  they  persevered  in  their  enterprise, 
they  would  be  sure  ultimately  to  reach  their 
destination,  and,  certain  that  their  exertions 
were  not  directed  at  random,  they  would 
act  with  greater  energy.” 

All  approved  of  the  captain’s  advice  ;  but 
as,  according  to  the  French  proverb,  c’est  U 
premiere  pas  qui  cout,  so  in  this  instance  the 
difficulty  lay  in  commencement  of  the  enter-  7~ 
prise.  Their  first  object  must  necesarily  be 
to  lull  the  suspicion  of  the  Indians,  and  this 
would  be  best  effected  by  appearing  to  acqui- 
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wee  in  the  arrangement  entered  into  with 
Guerin.  In  this  they  so  well  succeeded, 
that  their  suspicions  of  any  attempt  at  eva¬ 
sion  were  lulled — if,  indeed,  they  had  ever 
existed. 

Frank,  notwithstanding  the  former  unlucky 
occurrence,  resumed  his  labors  as  an  artist, 
and  the  vanity  of  the  chiefs  having  overcome 
their  fear,  his  studio  formed  the  centre  of  at¬ 
traction  in  the  camp,  and  diverted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Indians  from  the  proceedings  of 
his  companions ;  while  Caroline  and  Susan, 
on  their  side,  busied  themselves  in  entertain¬ 
ing  and  instructing  the  friendly  squaws  in 
some  of  the  female  arts  of  civilized  life. 

The  more  certainly  to  carry  out  their  pro¬ 
ject,  two  of  the  English  crew  only  were  at 
any  one  time  absent  from  the  camp,  and  these 
were  Tom  and  the  captain,  or  the  former  and 
old  Ben  ;  and  so  well  did  they  employ  their 
time,  that' at  the  end  of  a  few  days  the  boat 
had  received  the  necessary  repairs,  and  all 
that  was  left  to  be  ready  for  their  departure 
was  the  completion  of  the  victualing  of  their 
little  craft.  Every  fish  that  was  caught  was 
salted  and  carefully  stowed  away ;  and  the 
captain,  who  was  an  excellent  shot,  succeed¬ 
ed  in  bringing  down  a  buffalo,  the  flesh  of 
which,  cut  into  strips  and  dried  in  the  sun, 
formed  a  substantial  addition  to  their  stores. 
A  single  cask  that  remained  in  the  boat  was 
all  the  provision  of  water  they  could  obtain, 
but  they  calculated  on  obtaining  a  fresh  sup¬ 
ply  from  the  numerous  small  streams  that 
lell  into  Chesapeake  Bay,  as  soon  as  they 
should  have  left  the  river. 

It  was  well  they  had  been  thus  active  in 
their  preparations,  for  one  evening  when 
they  had  re-assembled,  they  found  the 
Frenchman  entertaining  a  large  party  of  the 
chiefs,  who  from  the  deep  draughts  of  brandy 
they  took,  were  becoming  every  minute 
more  noisy  and  quarrelsome ;  some,  com¬ 
pletely  overcome  by  the  liquor,  were  lying 
about  in  the  most  grotesque  attitudes,  sound¬ 
ly  slumbering;  while  the  medicine  man  and 
one  of  the  lesser  chiefs  had  become  so  violent 
in  their  cups,  that  from  words  they  came  to 
blows,  and  the  interference  of  the  women  to 
prevent  bloodshed  increased  the  confusion 
of  the  scene  ;  and  Armstrong  and  his  com¬ 
panions,  taking  advantage  of  this  state  of 
affairs,  cautiously  proceeded  one  by  one  to 
the  place  where  their  boat  lay,  and  the  little 
vessel  was  launched  into  the  stream ;  but 
when  the  muster-roll  was  called,  they  found 
to  their  dismay  that  old  Ben  was  missing. 
Armstrong  cursed  him  loudly  for  his  delay, 
but  cursing  was  of  little  avail;  luckily,  how-» 
ever,  while  they  were  anxiously  debating 
within  themselves  as  to  the  course  they 
should  pursue,  the  old  sailor  was  seen  slowly 
wending  his  way  down  the  descent  to  the 
water’s  edge.  The  old  man  was  heavily 
laden,  and  before  the  captain  had  time  to 
upbraid  him  for  his  tardiness,  he  deposited 
his  load  on  the  ground,  and  wiping  the  per¬ 
spiration  from  his  brow,  he  exclaimed : 

“  By  the  Lord,  these  ankers  of  brandy  are  ! 


no  slight  load.”  The  old  man,  it  seems,  was 
unwilling  to  commence  his  voyage  without 
being  provided  with  a  supply  of  liquor  he  so 
dearly  loved;  so  that,  watching  a  favorable 
moment,  he  succeeded,  in  the  midst  of  the 
confusion  of  the  camp,  in  gaining  possession 
of  one  of  the  casks  of  the  Frenchman’s 
brandy;  and  to  say  the  truth,  the  sight  of 
this  precious  addition  to  their  comforts  had 
so  great  an  effect  on  the  captain  himself  as 
to  disarm  him  of  his  anger,  and  he  hastened 
to  place  the  cask  on  board  their  little  craft. 
All  was  now  ready,  and  without  any  leave- 
taking,  the  rowers  dipped  their  oars  in  the 
stream,  more  for  the  purpose  of  directing 
the  course  of  the  boat  than  for  that  of  row¬ 
ing,  and  the  liberated  party  gently  dropped 
down  the  stream. 

There  was  a  loneliness  and  a  beauty  in  the 
situation  in  which  they  were  placed  that 
was  felt  by  the  rudest  breast  among  them  ; 
and  silence  prevailed  in  the  little  boat  as  she 
glided  along.  The  sites  of  the  mighty  cities 
that  have  since  that  time  started  into  exist¬ 
ence,  were  covered  by  the  primeval  forest, 
or  the  tangled  brake  ;  on  either  side,  the 
margins  of  the  stream  were  fringed  with 
aquatic  plants,  and  here  and  there  large 
patches  of  wild  rice  hung  over  the  stream  ; 
this  was  a  glad  sight  to  the  wanderers,  and 
they  determined  as  soon  as  they  might  con¬ 
sider  themselves  out  of  danger,  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  stores  thus  offered  to  them  by 
the  bountiful  hand  of  Nature.  Day  broke, 
and  hitherto  their  course  had  been  uninter¬ 
rupted,  and  they  were  proceeding  rapidly 
on  their  way. 

The  day  passed  happily  away,  and  if  they 
continued  unmolested  until  the  morning, 
they  imagined  they  might  consider  them¬ 
selves  out  of  danger,  as  far  as  their  late  cap- 
j  tors  were  concerned.  Morning  again  broke, 

I  and  about  midday  they  saw  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  stream  a  large  and  luxuriant 
patch  of  the  wild  rice  we  have  already  no¬ 
ticed  ;  bending  their  boat’s  course,  there¬ 
fore,  in  that  direction,  the  overhanging  ears 
were  drawn  over  the  boat,  and  a  piece  of 
sail  being  laid  in  its  bottom  the  grain  was 
rubbed  from  its  husks  by  the  hands  of  the 
crew. 

They  were  more  successful  in  their  har¬ 
vest  than  they  expected,  and  were  congratu¬ 
lating  themselves  on  their  good  fortune, 
when  a  rustling  sound  among  the  rushes 
that  were  mingled  with  the  rice  attracted 
their  attention,  and  on  looking  round  they 
perceived  they  were  not  the  only  labourers 
in  this  harvest  of  Nature’s  sowing ;  the 
crews  of  several  small  canoes,  each  contain¬ 
ing  two  Indians,  were  also  busily  engaged 
in  supplying  themselves  from  the  same 
source.  As  soon  as  the  natives  perceived 
the  intruders,  they  uttered  a  loud  shout,  and 
were  about  to  launch  their  spears  at  the 
party,  but  the  formidable  appearance  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Englishmen  seemed  to  have 
Harmed  them,  and  paddling  into  the  thick- 
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est  part  of  the  tuft,  they  were  out  of  sight 
in  an  instant 

This  warning  was  not  neglected,  and  the 
boat  was  without  delay  rowed  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  stream,  the  rowers  at  the  same 
time  pulling  lustily.  Before  them  on  the 
same  side  of  the  river  as  that  on  which  they 
had  fallen  in  with  the  Indians,  and  at  about 
the  distance  of  half  .a  mile  lower  down  the 
stream,  a  lofty  headland  jutted  out  into  the 
river.  Immediately  they  came  within  the 
shadow  of  the  bluff,  a  large  party  of  natives 
appeared  on  the  summit,  and  peering  down 
upon  the  little  party,  they  demonstrated 
their  hostility  by  shouts  and  yells  of  the  most 
fearful  description.  Luckily  the  headland 
overhung  the  water  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
afford  a  protection  from  their  missiles,  and 
pulling  close  to  the  water’s  edge,  the  boat 
safely  passed  the  dangerous  spot,  and  then 
made  for  the  opposite  shore.  In  this  man¬ 
ner,  although  the  Indians  poured  in  upon 
them  a  shower  of  arrows,  they  escaped  al¬ 
most  unscathed — one  arrow  alone  striking 
old  Ben  as  he  sat  at  the  stern  performing 
the  duty  of  coxswain.  The  old  man,  how¬ 
ever  was  not  seriously  hurt,  and,  Armstrong 
having  carefully  examined  the  arrow,  and 
ascertained  it  had  not  been  poisoned,  the 
wound  was  attended  to,  and  they  speedily 
pursued  their  course. 

In  this  manner  for  three  days  they  went 
down  the  stream,  until,  the  river  becoming 
gradually  wider,  the  broad  waters  of  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay  appeared  before  them ;  and  after 
four  days  more  successful  endeavors,  they 
landed  safely  at  the  city  of - .  Here  Arm¬ 

strong  was  well  known,  and  by  his  interest 
the  whole  party  became  at  length  comforta¬ 
bly  located,  while  his  abilities  and  appear¬ 
ance  6poke  so  strongly  in  favor  of  Forman, 
that  he  was  not  long  before  he  obtained  an 
engagement  in  a  merchant’s  house. 

The  name  of  Frank’s  new  master  was 
Morris ;  he  had  been  settled  in  the  city  for 
more  than  twelve  years,  and  bore  a  good  re¬ 
putation  as  a  man  of  probity,  and  as  one  of 
some  worldly  substance.  To  him  Frank  im¬ 
parted  his  history,  and  so  much  of  that  of 
Caroline  Borosky  as  he  was  acquainted  with. 

“  Mr.  Forman,  then,  adopted  you  as  his 
sou  1” 

“  He  treated  me  in  as  kindly  a  manner  as 
ever  father  did  his  child ;  and  I  believe  he 
would  even  be  sorry  if  fate  shoydd  so  ordain 
it  that  my  real  father  should  be  discovered ; 
but  of  that  there  can  be  no  hopes,  for,  if  I 
am  rightly  informed  he  must  have  perished 
by  the  hands  of  the  Maroons  at  the  outbreak' 
in  Jamaica,  in - ” 

“  Jamaica,  do  you  say  ?  Do  you  know  his 
name?” 

“Alas!  no,  sir,”  answered  Frank;  “for 
the  dwellings  of  many  of  the  planters  were 
burnt  on  that  dreadful  night,  and  no  one 
knew  to  which  I  belonged.” 

“  But  were  there  no  ornaments,  necklace, 
trinkets,  or  other  object  on  your  person,  by 
which  you  might  some  day  lie  known?” 


“None,  whatever.  I  had  been  evidently 
snatched  from  my  cradle  in  the  confusion, 
with  no  other  dress  but  my  night  clothes  on.” 

“  ’Tis  strange ;  but  you  may  still  hope, 
and  fate  seems  to  have  forced  you  across  the 
Atlantic  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  you 
even  now  to  establish  your  parentage.  Write 
instantly  to  Mr.  Forman,  and  ask  him  whe¬ 
ther  there  were  any  marks — a  mere  initial 
letter  on  the  dress  you  wore  when  you  were 
discovered  perhaps  might  be  sufficient.” 

Frank  thanked  his  new  friend  for  the  in 
terest  he  took  in  his  concerns,  and  promised 
to  do  as  he  directed,  and  thus  the  conversa¬ 
tion  ended. 

The  duties  imposed  on  Frank  Forman  re¬ 
quired  his  constant  attendance  in  the  export 
department  of  Mr.  Morris’s  establishment, 
and  the  heat  of  the  climate  at  the  same  time 
obliged  him  frequently  to  work  without  his 
jacket,  as  he  superintended  the  packing  and 
departure  of  the  goods.  On  one  of  these  oc¬ 
casions,  a  poor  negro  boy,  by  some  accident 
missing  his  footing,  fell  off'  the  quay  into  the 
water,  and  Forman — who  was  an  excellent 
swimmer,  and  neither  devoid  of  courage  nor 
humanity — having  witnessed  the  accident, 
sprung  into  the  water  to  endeavor  to  save  his 
life.  He  had  previously  taken  off  his  shirt, 
and  had  just  returned  to  the  shore,  bearing 
with  him  the  insensible  form  of  the  boy, 
when  Mr.  Morris,  who  had  heard  of  the 
accident,  came  up.  The  usual  means  were 
resorted  to  to  restore  the  negro  lad  to  con¬ 
sciousness,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  success¬ 
ful,  Forman  was  about  to  put  on  his  shirt, 
when  he  was  astonished  to  hear  his  master 
utter  an  exclamation  of  surprise.  He  took 
hold  of  the  arm  of  the  young  man,  and  point¬ 
ing  to  a  scar  on  his  shoulder,  asked  him  from 
what  cause  the  mark  arose. 

“  I  am  ignorant  of  that  as  of  any  other 
occurrence  during  my  infancy,”  said  Frank. 

“  Then  you  have  borne  it  since  your  infan¬ 
cy?”  asked  Mr.  Morris. 

“  So  I  am  informed,”  said  Forman. 

“  Alas !  how  providentially  your  life  was 
nearly  lost,  and  afterwards  saved,”  continued 
his  master.  “  I  had  a  little  brother  Alfred, 
and  when  quite  an  infant,  he  received  a 
wound  on  that  spot,  and  for  a  time  his  life 
was  despaired  of,  and  the  wound  was  of  so 
serious  a  nature  that  he  must,  if  living,  still 
bear  the  scar  alyout  him.  You  are  that  bro 
ther,  and  again  has  Providence  directed  you 
to  me;  come  in,  then,  and  let  me.  present 
you  to  my  wife,  with  whom  I  have  often 
spoken  of  my  long-lost  brother,  supposing 
him  to  have  perished  in  the  massacre  of  that 
dreadful  night.” 

Great  were  the  rejoicings  on  this  discovery, 
for  no  one  seemed  to  doubt  its  truth ;  and 
Frank  lost  no  time  in  communicating  the 
event  to  Caroline  Borosky,  at  the  same  time 
despatching  a  letter  to  his  protector  in  Lon¬ 
don,  to  ask  his  advice  as  to  his  further  pro¬ 
ceedings.  Before,  however,  he  received  an 
j  answer  to  his  missive,  a  letter  reached  him 
1  from  London,  informing  him  of  the  danger 
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an*  illness  of  Mr.  Forman,  and  requesting  | 
him  to  revisit  his  native  country,  if  he  wished 
to  see  him  living. 

This  letter  he  laid  before  his  newly-found 
brother,  who  at  once  advised  him  to  do  as 
he  was  requested,  and  take  his  passage  in  the 
first  vessel  about  to  sail  for  the  London  river. 
In  the  same  vessel  Caroline  Borosky  and 
Susan  White  also  took  their  departure,  and 
Tom  Steadfast  having  made  an  engagement 
with  the  captain,  the  whole  party  sailed 

from - in  the  good  ship  Buffalo,  and  in 

due  course  arrived  safely  in  London. 

Frank  Forman,  or  rather  Alfred  Morris,  as 
we  must  for  the  future  call  him,  lost  no  time 
in  repairing  to  the  house  of  his  benefactor. 
On  his  arrival  at  the  well-known  spot,  from 
which  he  had  been  so  strangely  removed,  he 
found  Albert  Forman  confined  to  his  bed,  so 
seriously  ill  that  his  life  was  despaired  of.  As 
soon  as  the  old  man  saw  his  adopted  son,  he 
raised  his  feeble  form  in  the  bed,  and  em¬ 
braced  the  youth  in  whom  he  had  taken  so 
great  an  interest,  while  the  tears  of  gladness 
rolled  down  his  pallid  cheeks. 

“  Frank,  my  dear  boy,”  he  said,  “  you  have 
come  to  bid  me  a  last  farewell ;  blessed  be 
the  Almighty  that  he  has  allowed  me  to  live 
to  see  you  once  more,  and  bless  you  with  my 
parting  breath.  I  shall  not  leave  you  unpro¬ 
vided  for ;  there  is  no  one  on  earth  in  whose 
welfare  I  have  felt  myself  so  deeply  inter¬ 
ested;  and,  thank  heaven,  Frank,  you  have 
always  done  credit  to  my  partiality,  and  no 
one  can  say  my  affection  has  been  mispla¬ 
ced.” 

Then  taking  his  hand  in  his,  he  sunk  back 
exhausted  on  his  pillow. 

Father,”  said  Frank,  or  rather  Alfred, 
“  you  must  not  talk  so  despondingly ;  your 
too  great  anxiety  on  my  account  has. increased 
your  indisposition  ;  you  will  soon  rally,  and 
we  shall  have  many  happy  days  in  store ;  I 
will  take  all  the  cares  of  trade  off  your  hands, 
and — and — ”  the  youth  blushed  and  hesitat¬ 
ed,  “  I  will  introduce  to  you  a  tender  nurse, 
whose  attentions  will  soon  restore  you  to 
health.” 

“  Never,  never,  Frank,  never,”  replied  old 
Forman.  “  My  feeble  frame  is  broken,  and 
can  never  more  be  repaired.  But,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “  to  whom  do  you  allude  when  you 
speak  of  a  tender  nurse  7” 

There  was  no  avoiding  an  answer,  and  Al¬ 
fred  Morris  related  to  Forman  all  the  events 
of  which  the  reader  is  cognizant  which  had 
hllen  within  his  notice.  Mr.  Forman  was 
already  acquainted  with  some  portion  of  the 
history  of  Caroline  Borosky,  and  had  often 
pitied  her  for  her  misfortunes.  He  rejoiced 
she  was  free  from  the  tyranny  of  Borosky, 
although  he  at  the  same  time  lamented  the 
miserable  fate  of  the  man.  As  to  the  news 
of  the  discovery  of  Alfred’s  brother,  at  first 
it  seemed  to  produce  a  melancholy  feeling 
in  his  breast,  it  seemed  as  if  one  he  had  rear¬ 
ed  so  tenderly  was  snatched  as  it  were  from 
his  arms,  and  that  the  reward  of  all  the 


pains  he  had  taken  was  to  become  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  another. 

A  moment,  however,  was  sufficient  to  re¬ 
move  the  selfish  feeling  from  his  breast,  and 
he  congratulated  Alfred  on  the  discovery  of 
his  parentage. 

“  But  I  shall  never  call  you  by  any  other 
name  than  that  of  Frank  Forman  as  long  as  I 
live ;  but  that,”  he  added,  “  will  not  be  long, 
my  boy.  I  know  now,  however,  I  shall 
leave  you  with  at  least  one  natural  tie  on 
the  earth.” 

Poor  Forman’s  anticipations  of  an  early 
dissolution  bid  fair  to  be  speedily  realized ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  attention  of  Caro¬ 
line  Borosky,  the  skill  of  his  medical  attend¬ 
ants,  and  the  cheering  effect  of  the  company 
of  his  adopted  son,  he  gradually  sunk  be¬ 
neath  his  disorder,  and  died  in  the  arms  of 
his  son,  having  first  fervently  blessed  the 
young  lovers. 

Had  Albert  Forman  been  in  reality  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  Alfred  Moms,  he  could  not  have  felt 
his  loss  more  keenly,  and  Caroline  also  sym¬ 
pathised  in  his  grief. 

The  funeral  obsequies  were  duly  perform¬ 
ed,  and  after  he  had  accompanied  the  re¬ 
mains  of  his  benefactor  to  the  grave,  Alfred, 
who  had  been  left  sole  executor  and  legatee, 
began  to  devote  his  attention  to  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  affairs  of  the  deceased,  while 
Caroline  again  sought  an  asylum  beneath 
the  roof  of  her  former  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Campbell. 

Every  inquiry  made  to  discover  the  fate 
David  was  unavailing,  but  it  was  ascertain¬ 
ed  that  the  rancor  of  his  fellow-apprentice 
was  as  strong  as  ever.  But  time,  which 
throws  into  oblivion  the  most  mighty  events, 
soon  caused  poor  David  to  be  less  thought 
of;  and  the  poignancy  of  Alfred’s  grief  for 
his  late  loss  was  also  mellowed  by  the  same 
levelling  power. 

Young  hearts  were  not  born  to  be  for  ever 
sorrowful,  and  how  then  could  the  grief  of 
two  such  lovers  as  Caroline  and  Alfred  en¬ 
dure  !  They  lamented  the  fate  of  Albert 
Forman,  and  blessed  his  memory,  but  they 
could  not  forget  their  own  affections ;  but 
they  forgot  the  eventful  and  unhappy  months 
they  had  lately  passed,  and  looked  forward 
to  a  happy  future — for  the  marriage  of  the 
youthful  pan-  had  been  decided  on,  and  on 
the  first  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Albert 
Forman,  Caroline  Borosky  became  the  hap¬ 
py  bride  of  Alfred  Morris,  the  goldsmith  of 
Soho. 

Susan  White  and  Tom  Steadfast  were  both 
present  at  the  marriage,  and  Susan  remained 
in  attendance  on  Mrs.  Morris,  while  Tom 
shipped  himself  on  board  a  vessel  bound  for 
Virginia,  having  been  furnished  with  a  small 
stock  of  goods  by  Alfred  Morris,  which  he 
would  be  able  to  turn  to  advantage  abroad ; 
and  with  the  produce  of  this  venture,  and 
the  amount  of  his  wages,  he  proposed,  on  hia 
return,  to  furnish  a  cabin  for  himself  and 
Susan,  “  after,”  as  he  termed  it,  “  they  had 
i  been  spliced  by  the  parson.” 
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THE  DEAD  ALIVE. 

Sure  you  know  the  north ’s  uncivil ; 

Small  good  comes  there,  but  much  evil. 

Drunken  Barnaby's  Journal. 

Our  readers  may  remember  that  Mary 
Benson,  urged  on  by  jealousy  and  revenge, 
and  placed  on  a  false  scent  by  the  astrologer., 
was  directing  her  footsteps  towards  the  north 
ol  Scotland,  in  search  of  David  Watson  and 
Jane  Morton,  who  were  at  that  time  under 
the  tender  surveillance  of  Nicholas  Hart,  in 
the  “  gude  town  of  Glasgow.”  The  better 
to  escape  notice,  Mary  disguised  herself  in 
the  garb  of  a  wandering  gipsy,  and  her  dark 
southern  complexion,  bugle  eyes,  and  dark 
hair,  enabled  her,  without  any  difficulty,  to 
assume  the  character.  On  her  track  was 
following  the  astrologer’s  emissary,  the  gipsy 
boy,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  her  to  re¬ 
turn  upon  her  steps,  and  move  to  the  south. 

Mary,  as  we  have  already  said,  had  reach¬ 
ed  the  town  of - ,  but  her  painful  wan¬ 

derings  had  been  unavailing,  and  nought  but 
the  intense  feeling  of  jealousy  by  which  she 
was  actuated,  could  have  borne  her  up  under 
the  foils  she  endured. 

One  day,  weary  and  faint  from  fatigue  and 
hunger — for  houses  for  the  accommodation 
of  travellers  were  few  and  far  between — she 
perceived  a  middle-aged  female  seated  at 
the  door  of  a  miserable  hovel,  employed  in 
the  task  of  knitting  stockings.  Mary  ap¬ 
proached,  and  asked,  in  the  usual  cant  of 
her  assumed  profession,  whether  she  would 
have  her  fortune  told. 

“  My  fortune  told,  lassie,”  she  rejoined,  in 
a  southern  accent;  “if  the  future  is  to  be  as 
dark  as  the  past,  the  less  I  hear  of  it,  the 
better.” 

“  But  you  may  look  for  sunny  days  yet; 
you  are  still  young  enough  for  that ;  cross 
my  hand  with  silver,  and  let  me  read  the 
lines  of  fate,”  said  Mary. 

“  Silver,  lassie,  I  have  none  ;  and  if  I  had 
I  guess  I  should  not  bestow  it  on  such  a  pur¬ 
pose.  But  if  you  are  weary,  sit  down  and 
vest  yourself,  and  you  are  welcome  to  a  ban¬ 
nock  and  a  draught  of  sour  milk,  which  is 
the  best  provision  my  humble  cottage  can 
afford;  but  the  long  walk  you  seem  to  have 
come  must  have  given  you  sufficient  appetite 
to  partake  even  of  these  poor  refreshments 
with  a  relish.” 

And  so  saying,  the  kind  dame  laid  down 
her  knitting,  and  spreading  a  coarse  but  clean 
cloth  upon  the  table  that  stood  before  her, 
she  placed  before  her  guest  a  barley  cake, 
hot  from  the  stove,  and  a  jug  of  good  sour 
milk,  otherwise  butter-milk. 

“You  lead  a  lonely  life  in  this  cottage, 
dame;  have  you  no  one  to  help  you? — no 
husband  ?”  said  Mary. 

“  Husband,”  murmured  Mary’s  entertain¬ 
er,  “husband — yes — I  have  a  husband — but 
aot  to  help  me!” 


“  Does  he  not  reside  here  ?”  asked  the 
wanderer. 

“  Heaven  forfend  !  Many  and  many  a  long 
mile  have  1  tra  velled  to  avoid  his  presence — 
and  yet  he  ought  rather  to  dread  me  than  I 
him.  Another  victim  to  his  cupidity  and 
cruelty  is  now  suffering  as  I  suffered  once.” 

“  How  mean  you,  dame  ?  has  he  then  again 
married?"  said  Mary. 

The  woman  looked  earnestly  in  the  face 
of  the  youug  girl,  and  said  : 

“  Your  speech  and  your  looks,  young  wo¬ 
man,  bespeak  you  other  than  you  proless  to 
he.  If  your  looks  tell  truly,  you  too  have 
suffered.  You  are  no  gipsy  girl.  Confide  in 
me,  and  my  experience  may  perhaps  enable 
me  to  render  you  advice.  At  your  age  love, 
perhaps,  is  the  cause  of  your  distress  ;  speak, 
am  I  right!” 

Mary’s  eyes  flashed  fire,  and  the  color 
mounted  to  her  cheeks. 

“  You  avoid  your  husband,  dame,  I  seek 
my  lover.  Say,  have  you  seen  him  ?  You 
seem  to  know  mure  of  me  than  you  say — and 
yet  it  cannot  be.  Have  a  young  man  and 
maiden  passed  this  way?  A  fair  girl  is  she, 
and  he  a  stalwart  youth,  scarcely  twenty 
years  of  age.  He  is  mine,  dame ;  I  s^ved 
his  life,  and  I  thought  he  returned  my  love, 
but  the  pale-faced  girl  stepped  in  between 
us.  Oh !  woe  betide  her  if  once  I  overtake 
her !” 

“  You  speak  madly,”  said  the  woman  “  if 
he  scorns  your  love,  neglect  him — believe 
me  it  were'  best.  I  loved  once  like  you,  and 
I  believed  my  love  returned ;  I  married,  but 
I  was  cruelly  undeceived.  But  tell  me  your 
tale,  maiden,  and  I  will  speak  to  you  of  my 
sorrows— there  is  fellowship  in  grief.” 

Mary,  who  had  long  been  without  a  confi¬ 
dant,  in  whose  breast  she  could  repose  her 
sorrows,  related  to  her  new  acquaintance  the 
history  with  which  the  reader  is  already  ac¬ 
quainted. 

“  What  was  the  name  of  the  Polish  Jew  of 
whom  you  speak?”  said  the  other. 

“  Borosky,  I  heard  say,”  returned  Mary. 

“Borosky!”  shrieked  the  woman,  “Bo¬ 
rosky  !  my  persecutor.” 

“  What,  your  husband !”  exclaimed  the 
maiden. 

“  That  was  my  husband’s  name.  What 
manner  of  man  was  he?  dark  hair,  sallow 
visage,  and  a  forbidding  look?” 

“  He  answers  that  description.  Oil! 
would  to  heaven  that  poor  young  creature 
knew  but  this;  but  knew  how  easily  she 
might  release  herself  from  her  bondage  !  But 
tell  me,  dame,  how  did  he  wrong  you — I 
mean  this  Borosky?” 

“  Mine  is  a  melancholy  story,  maiden ;  but 
listen,  it  may  be  a  warning  to  you  :  My  fa¬ 
ther’s  name  was  Dalziel,  .he  was  a  merchant 
at  Hull,  and  in  the  Hamburgh  trade ;  in  the 
course  of  his  dealings  he  became  acquainted 
with  Judas  Borosky,  who  represented  a  re¬ 
spectable  German  firm.  He  was  a  man 
skilled  in  all  the  arts  of  seduction  aad  deceit; 
he  was  aware,  from  the  transactions  he  had 
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with  my  •  father,  that  he  possessed  a  fair 
amount  of  worldly  wealth.  I  was  his  only- 
daughter,  young  aud  inexperienced  in  the 
numau  heart.  Borosky  sought  to  obtain  my 
father’s  wealth  by  winning  his  daughter’s 
love ;  my  lover  was  sedulous  in  his  at¬ 
tentions  ;  I  had  no  mother  on  whose  ad¬ 
vice  I  might  rely,  and  my  suitor  had  so  far 
ingratiated  himself  with  my  father,  who 
looked  only  at  his  habits  of  business,  that — 
although  he  left  me  entirely  free  in  my  choice 
—he  appeared  rather  to  approve  of  Boros- 
ky’s  suit  than  otherwise. 

“  My  heart,”  continued  the  poor  woman, 
“  was  flattered  by  the  attentions  of  a  man 
who  had  my  father’s  esteem;  I  accepted 
his  suit,  and  we  were  shortly  afterwards 
married.  My  husband  in  a  short  time  be¬ 
came  a  partner  in  my  father’s  business,  and 
for  some  few  short  months  my  life  passed  as 
smoothly  as  my  friends  seemed  to  have  ex¬ 
pected.  In  public,  my  husband  behaved  with 
formal  kindness  to  me,  but  when  we  were 
alone  his  frequent  fits  of  passion  alarmed  me ; 
I  began  to  fear  I  had  chosen  badly,  but  so  long 
as  he  refrained  from  personal  violence,  I 
could,  I  thought,  have  borne  it.  But  my 
husband,  lassie,  proved  himself  as  deficient 
in  honesty  as  he  was  in  love. 

“  It  happened  about  twelve  months  after 
our  marriage,  my  father  was  about  to  make 
large  purchases  in  Hamburgh,  and  as  the 
price  of  gold  was  at  that  time  much  greater 
on  the  Continent  than  in  England,  he  had 
collected  as  much  of  the  precious  metal  as 
he  could  succeed  in  doing,  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  for  his  merchandise.” 

Borosky’s  wife  paused  as  her  mind  dwelt 
on  the  events  she  was  relating. 

“  One  Sunday  evening,  on  a  dark  and  gusty 
night,  my  husband  came  to  me  ;  there  was  a 
wildness  in  his  looks,  such  as  I  had  never 
previously  seen.  He  told  me  that  urgent 
business  required  his  presence  in  London, 
and  that  I  must  accompany  him.  I  thought 
it  hard  to  leave  my  father,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  made  no  violent  opposition  to  his 
wishes,  and  asked  him  to  sit  down  to  supper. 

“  ‘Supper,’  ”  he  said  to  me,  ‘is  prepared 
for  you  on  board.’ 

“  *  On  board !’  I  exclaimed,  in  astonish¬ 
ment;  ‘  what  mean  you  ?’ 

“  ‘  On  board  the  Lively  Nancy,  bound  for 
London,’  was  his  answer;  ‘ so  pack  up  what 
few  things  you  can,  and  be  ready  to  accom¬ 
pany  me  at  once.’ 

“I  looked  with  astonishment  at  him;  he 
had  seated  himself  at  the  table,  and  having 
filled  a  large  glass  with  whiskey,  he  drank 
it  off  at  a  draught,  and  then  refilled  it,  at  the 
same  time,  turning  round  to  me,  he  with  a 
violent  oath  ordered  me  to  make  haste.  It 
was  in  vain  I  pleaded  for  liberty  to  bid  fare¬ 
well  to  my  father.  His  only  answer  was  : 

‘  There  is  no  time  ;  the  vessel  is  on  the  point 
of  sailing.’  And  he  slowly  drew  a  pistol 
from  his  pocket,  and  drawing  back  the  ham¬ 
mer,  placed  his  hand  on  the  trigger,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  me  about  as  I  packed  up  what  few 


articles  of  dress  I  could  readily  place  my 
hands  upon.” 

“  Were  you  not  able  to  give  the  alarm,  and 
call  for  assistance?”  said  Mary 

“  Alas !  no,  lassie  ;  our  house  stood  by  it¬ 
self.  in  the  centre  of  a  large  garden;  and 
forced  along  by  my  brutal  husband,  I  was 
carried  on  board  the  Lively  Nancy,  which 
was  soon  under  sail  for  London.” 

“  But  what  was  the  cause  of  his  treating 
you  thus?”  asked  the  pretended  gipsy  girl. 

“  You  shall  hear,”  continued  Borosky’s 
wife :  “  I  already  told  you  my  father  had 
collected  a  large  amount  of  gold,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  remitting  it  to  London ;  my  unwor¬ 
thy  husband,  availing  himself  of  his  powers 
as  a  partner,  repaired  to  the  place  of  business 
on  the  Sunday  on  which  we  left  Hall,  and 
forcing  open  the  iron  safe,  he  possessed  him¬ 
self  of  the  gold.  When  we  arrived  in  Lon¬ 
don,  he  began  to  exhibit  bis  violent  passions 
in  their  full  deformity;  he  became  brutal  in 
the  extreme,  and  even  descended  to  personal 
violence ;  was  constantly  inebriated,  and 
lived  a  most  dissolute  life.  Oh  !  how  I  long¬ 
ed  to  hear  from  my  poor  father,  praying  to 
heaven  I  might  once  more  visit  him — but, 
alas !  my  prayers  were  never  heard.  At 
length,  after  the  lapse  of  a  month,  news  came 
from  Hull  that  my  poor  father  was  no  more. 
The  shock  his  credit  had  received  affected 
his  mind,  and  he  died  by  his  own  hands. 

“  Borosky,  when  he  heard  this  news,  be 
came  alarmed  for  his  own  safety,  and  one 
day  he  took  his  departure  unknown  to  me, 
carrying  with  him  his  ill-gotten  gains.  I  was 
left  nearly  destitute,  but  succeeded  at  length 
in  collecting  enough  money  to  pay  my 
expenses  to  .Hull,  whither  I  proceeded 
without  further  delay.  My  first  visit  was 
to  my  father's  grave  ;  I  then  hastened  to  his 
house  of  business,  where  I  found  everything 
in  disorder  ;  the  property  was  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  creditors,  and  everything  that 
possibly  could  be  converted  was  turned  into 
cash.  There  was  scarcely  enough  to  pay 
every  one,  but  they  were  all  paid :  and  with 
the  poor  wreck  of  my  father’s  fortune,  my 
frieuds  purchased  a  small — alas  !  how  small — 
annuity,  on  which  I  might  contrive  to  exist.” 

“  But  did  not  the  law  pursue  your  husband 
for  the  robbery  he  had  committed  ?”  asked 
Mary. 

“  He  had  committed  no  robbery — so  the 
lawyers  said.”  replied  Borosky’s  wife. 

“  Why,  did  he  not  steal  the  gold  your  father 
had  collected  ?” 

“  No,  child ;  he  was  my  father’s  partner, 
and  he  could  not  rob  him — at  least  so  the 
law  says.  The  gold,  you  see,  belonged  as 
much  to  Borosky  as  to  my  father,  because 
they  were  partners.” 

“  Yes,”  continued  Mary,  unconvinced,  “  but 
only  half  of  it  belonged  to  your  husband — 
he  had  no  right  to  take  the  other  half.” 

“  The  law  says  otherwise,  girl,  and  we 
must  submit  to  the  law,”  observed  the  solita¬ 
ry  woman. 

Mary,  finding  it  a  hopeless  case  to  endea- 
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vor  to  understand  the  fictions  of  the  law,  re¬ 
turned  to  the  subject  on  which  they  had  been 
discoursing,  and  asked  Borosky’s  wife  whe¬ 
ther  she  had  ever  seen  her  husband  since  the 
time  he  deserted  her  in  London. 

“  I  have  never  seen  him,”  answered  the 
latter,  “  but  I  heard  of  him,  as  I  informed 
you  and  of  his  cruelty  to  his  new  wife.” 

At  this  instant  a  shrill  laugh  interrupted 
their  conversation,  and  the  gipsy  boy  stood 
before  them. 

“  A  good  day  to  you,  Mrs.  Mary !”  he  ex¬ 
claimed  ;  “  I  wonder,  since  you  tell  other 
people’s  fortunes,  you  cannot  tell  your  own. 
Why,  my  mother  herself  would  take  you  for 
one  of  her  own  tribe,  you  took  your  part  so 
well ;  and  yet  okl  Nick  has  deceived  you. 
Those  you  are  looking  for  now  are  far  away 
to  the  south,  and  unless  you  make  great 
haste,  and  forget  this  habit  of  gossiping  on 
the  road,  they  will  be  halfway  over  the  her¬ 
ring-pond  before  you  are  half  way  to  Glas¬ 
gow.” 

“  Do  you  know  that  lad?”  said  Borosky’s 
wife  to  Mary. 

“  I  know  her  well,”  replied  the  urchin, 
“  and  her  snug  little  room  at  the  Hangman’s 
Acre.  I  wish  I  was  there  again,  instead  of 
wandering  about  in  a  wild  goose  chase  after 
a  pack  of  mad  lovers  in  this  land  of  bogs  and 
oatmeal.” 

“  What  brought  you  here  ?”  inquired 
Mary;  “  why  have  you  been  following  my 
footsteps?  for  no  good,  I  warrant,  you  young 
imp.” 

“Fair  words — fair  words,  Mrs.  Mary,  if 
you  want  me  to  assist  you  in  your  search ; 
there  are  long  roads  between  here  and  Glas¬ 
gow,  but  I  know  them  all,  and  if  you  will 
take  me  for  your  guide,  I  will  hunt  down 
your  game  for  you — but  I  can’t  do  that  for 
nothing,  you  know.” 

“Why,  what  can  I  give  you?  I  have  but 
little  money,  and  money  is  all  you  crave,” 
observed  Mary. 

“  But  if  I  can  tell  you  how  to  get  money, 
will  you  give  me  a  share  ?”  said  the  gipsy 
boy.  “  I  have  learnt  old  Nicholas’s  secret ; 
the  old  villain  was  so  confoundedly  cunning, 
I  knew  there  was  something  in  the  wind, 
and  you  know  I’m  not  a  bad  hand  at  climb¬ 
ing.  But  I  must  say,  Mrs.  Mary,  your  snug 
little  room  was  a  prettier  sight  than  Dr. 
Hart’s  chamber  of  horrors.  I  know  old  Ben¬ 
son  is  not  your  father,  but  if  I  should  find 
out  who  is,  and  if  that  father  should  be  a 
rich  man,  and  if  I  can  prove  to  him  that  you 
are  his  daughter,  will  you  reward  me  then  ?” 

“  If  you  will  find  out  David  and  Jane,  I  will 
reward  you,”  said  Mary,  with  glistening  eyes. 

“  That  will  not  bring  you  the  gold,  the 
other  will,  and  without  gold,”  observed  the 
lad,  “  where  is  my  reward  ?  You  may  well 
trust  me,"  continued  the  boy ;  “  do  you 
think  I  will  continue  to  be  treated  like  a 
dog  any  longer,  by  the  old  impostor,  to  hunt 
down  his  game  for  him,  and  to  get  no  share 
of  the  spoil!  Gome,  take  me  at  my  word — 
you  may  rely  upon  me.” 


“  I  don’t  .see  that,”  replied  Mary  ;  “  1 
know  you  too  well,  and  your  old  mother, 
too.” 

“  Come,  don’t  say  anything  against  my 
mother,”  replied  the  gipsy  boy :  “  I  only 
wish  I  could  see  her  again.  But  I  will  tell 
you  why  you  may  rely  upon  me,  it’s  to  my 
interest  not  to  deceive  you.” 

“  The  lad  seems  to  promise  fairly,”  said 
Borosky’s  wife,  “take  his  offer,  and  should 
he  discover  your  father,  you  may  leave  this 
wandering  life,  and  ypu  must  forget  your  run¬ 
away  lovers.” 

“  But  if  I  find  him  he  calls  my  father,  how 
can  I  prove  that  I  am  the  child  he  left  be¬ 
hind  at  Ratcliffe  ?  Nicholas  Hart  still  keeps 
the  only  proof  I  am  that  girl.”  said  Mary, 
doubtingly. 

“  Does  *he — does  he  keep  that  proof!  do 
you  think  I  have  forgotten  the  lessons  my 
mother  taught  met  I  can  filch,  though  I 
don’t  tell  fortunes.” 

And  drawing  back  a  few  steps,  the  young 
gipsy  held  up  the  trinket  Mary  had  left  as  a 
pledge  in  the  hands  of  the  astrologer. 

“And  now,”  he  continued,  “after  this  do 
you  think  I  can  go  back  to  Nicholas  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  officers  ?  No,  no  ; 
I  am  not  so  foolish  as  that;  and  if  I  can  get 
any  of  your  lather’s  gold,  I’ll  go  back  to  my 
old  mother  again,  for  I’m  tired  of  this  life.” 

Mary,  by  the  persuasion  of  her  new  ac¬ 
quaintances,  and  the  representations  of  the 
gipsy  boy,  resolved  to  accompany  him  in 
search  of  her  father;  and  after  bidding  fare¬ 
well  to  her  hospitable  entertainer,  she  again 
turned  her  face  towards  the  south. 

As  Mary  and  the  gipsy  boy — on  their  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  south — entered  the  fair  town  of 
Ross,  they  found  the  place  in  a  complete 
state  of  confusion.  A  party  of  English  sol¬ 
diers  had  just  brought  in  a  highlander,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  clan  of  the  McDougals,  who 
had  been  condemned  to  death,  and  was 
about  to  be  executed  The  feelings  of  the 
populace  were  evidently  in  favor  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  man,  and  every  precaution  was 
taken  to  prevent  a  rescue,  which  was  much 
dreaded  by  the  military.  The  highlander 
was  a  sturdy,  thick-set  fellow,  and  with  his 
hands  tied  behind  him,  was  proceeding  un¬ 
der  a  strong  guard  towards  the  place  of  ex¬ 
ecution.  This  was  at  the  summit  of  a  hill, 
at  the  distance  of  more  than  a  mile  from  the 
town.  The  crime  for  which  the  man  was 
to  suffer  was  the  murder  of  a  lowland  Scots 
workman,  who  had  interfered  to  save  the 
life  of  a  fellow-tradesman  of  the  highlander. 
The  latter,  it  seems,  was  by  trade  a  smith  in 
an  English  foundry,  and  an  Engliahman, 
having  been  engaged  in  the  same  es¬ 
tablishment,  the  highlander — whose  name 
was  Alexander  Cameron — could  not  brook 
a  rival  in  his  trade,  and  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  prevent  effectually  any  further  rival¬ 
ry  by  murdering  the  Saxon,  but  in  this  re¬ 
vengeful  proceeding  he  was  prevented  by  the 
interference  of  the  unfortunate  lowlander- 

As  the  melancholy  procession  moved 
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along,  Mary  would  have  avoided  the  sight, 
but  her  companion — who  seemed  to  take  a 
natural  delight  in  anything  of  an  exciting 
nature,  whether  a  simple  act  of  mischief,  3r 
the  perpetration  of  some  daring  act  of  cruel¬ 
ty — the  young  gipsy  boy,  was  determined  to 
follow  the  criminal  to  the  place  of  execution ; 
and  as  Mary  was  under  his  guidance,  she 
was  afraid  of  losing  sight  of  her  slippery 
fellow-traveller,  and  therefore  reluctantly 
followed. 

The  criminal  was  accompanied  by  two 
ministers  of  religion,  who  endeavored  to 
create  an  impression  on  his  hardened  mind, 
but  their  efforts  were  in  vain,  and  he  pre¬ 
served  a  sullen  silence  until  he  reached  the 
gibbet.  This  was  a  lofty  structure,  and  the 
summit  was  reached  by  means  of  a  long  and 
rudely-formed  ladder,  while  the  executioner 
— a  little  decrepit  old  man — had  already 
ascended  it  to  adjust  the  rope. 

Arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  one  of 
the  ipagistrates  addressed  the  culprit,  requir¬ 
ing  to  make  a  confession  of  his  crime,  for 
although  his  guilt  had  been  clearly  establish¬ 
ed.  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  public 
justice,  and  more  conducive  to  the  welfare 
of  his  own  soul,  if  he  would  do  so. 

“  And  can  you  forgive  the  crime,  masters, 
if  I  confess?”  he  observed,  addressing  the 
ministers  who  stood  by. 

To  this  they  were  forced  to  answer:  “  No, 
not  absolutely.” 

“  You  have  told  me,”  he  continued,  “  God 
can  forgive  me.” 

“  It  is  true,”  they  answered. 

“Then,”  he  retorted,  “  as  you  cannot  par¬ 
don  me,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  you,  but 
will  confess  to  Him  who  can.” 

And  so  saying,  he  looked  up  to  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  gibbet,  where  the  old  man  was 
still  busily  employed. 

One  of  the  ma  gistrates  being  by  this  time 
apparently  anxious  that  the  affair  should  be 
concluded,  harshly  addressed  the  Highlan¬ 
der,  and  desired  him  to  mount  the  ladder. 

“  Indeed,”  observed  the  culprit.  “  I  did 
did  not  think  the  baillie  was  so  great  a  fool 
as  to  ask  a  man  to  climb  a  ladder  with  his 
hands  tied  behind  him,” 

At  this  sally  some  of  the  crowd  laughed, 
but  no  one  seemed  more  to  enjoy  the  dis¬ 
comfited  look  of  the  baillie  than  our  young 
friend  the  gipsy  boy ;  he  grinned  with  de¬ 
light,  and  rubbed  his  hands  against  each 
other  till  they  tingled  again. 

His  behaviour,  however,  was  not  unno¬ 
ticed  by  the  official,  and  a  smart  box  on  the 
ear  from  the  heavy  hand  of  the  magistrate 
tended  materially  to  check  his  mirth. 

Meantime,  che  good  sense  of  Cameron’s 
observation  was  duly  appreciated,  and  his 
hands  were  unbound,  although  not  without 
some  fear  of  the  consequences.  For  this, 
however,  there  seemed  to  be  no  occasion, 
for  as  soon  as  his  hands  were  at  liberty,  he  as¬ 
cended  the  ladder  with  a  firm  step,  and 
placed  himself  in  such  a  position  as  to  ena¬ 


ble  the  executioner  to  perform  the  remainder 
of  his  office. 

Accordingly,  the  rope  was  duly  adjusted. 
But  here,  again,  another  difficulty  occurred : 
it  was  necessary  that  the  old  man  should  be 
below  the  culprit  on  the  ladder,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  able  to  cast  him  off,  but  to 
descend  along  the  back  of  the  ladder  was  a 
task  he  was  unable  to  accomplish  ;  indeed, 
it  was  a  feat  many  a  young  man  would  have 
shrunk  from,  for  the  ladder  was  but  a  frail 
construction,  and  the  gibbet  being  placed 
near  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  an  accidental 
fall  would  have  been  almost  certain  death. 

As  it  was,  the  old  man  continued  to  make 
several  unavailing  attempts  to  descend,  un¬ 
til  at  length  the  highlander  lost  all  patience, 
and  turning  his  face  to  the  ladder,  he  uttered 
a  loud  exclamation,  and  launched  himself 
into  eternity ;  and  so  effectually  was  this 
done,  or  so  determined  was  he  to  die,  that  al¬ 
though  his  hands  were  at  liberty,  he  made 
no  attempt  to  save  himself ;  but  whether  in¬ 
tentionally  or  not,  at  the  time  he  sprung 
from  the  ladder,  he  struck  the  executioner 
with  his  foot,  and  the  feeble  old  man  losing 
his  hold,  fell  over  the  precipice,  and  was 
dashed  to  pieces  in  sight  of  the  assembled 
crowd. 

A  loud  cry  of  horror  burst  from  the  multi¬ 
tude,  and  Mary,  who  had  turned  round  sud¬ 
denly  at  the  sound,  rushed  terrified  from  the 
spot;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  gipsy 
seemed  highly  delighted  at  the  unexpected 
!  event.  It  was  a  kind  of  retributive  justice 
|  perfectly  on  a  level  with  his  capacity,  and 
in  complete  accordance  with  his  code  of 
morals. 

Several  of  the  soldiers  who  had  formed 
part  of  the  prisoner’s  escort,  now  descended 
to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  they  picked  up 
J  the  mutilated  remains  of  the  executioner, 
i  and  carried  them  back  to  the  village,  whi¬ 
ther  also  Mary  continued  her  flight,  and  was 
ultimately  joined  by  the  gipsy  boy,  who  had 
followed  the  soldiers  that  bore  the  old  man’s 
corpse. 

The  spectacle  she  had  just  witnessed,  and 
her  eager  desire  to  overtake  David  and  her 
rival,  induced  her  to  urge  upon  her  guide  the 
necessity  of  at  once  proceeding  on  their 
journey  ;  and  to  do  this — as  the  excitement 
j  of  the  day  was  over — he  willingly  agreed, 
his  wandering  propensities  making  him 
abhor  the  idea  of  remaining  long  at  one 
place. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  PIRATE’S  CAVERN. 

Her  swelling  bows  press  through  the  foaming  sea, 
While  high  above — a  banner  fair  and  free — 

Floats  the  red  cross  of  England  in  the  gale, 

The  cordage  rattles  loud,  and  swells  the  ample  sail. 

A  fair  breeze  from  the  north-east  bore 
|  steadily  along  the  gallant  bark,  in  which 
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Jane  and  lier  lover  sailed  from  their  native 
shores.  A  long  and  dangerous  voyage  lay 
before  them,  but  the  perils  of  the  ocean 
seemed  less  dreadful  to  the  lovers  than  the 
continued  persecutions  of  the  old  astrologer; 
and  as  they  leaned  over  the  gunwale  oi  the 
vessel,  and  saw  the  shores  of  Scotland  be¬ 
come  gradually  more  and  more  indistinct,  it 
seemed  to  them  as  if  the  load  with  which 
their  bosoms  were  oppressed,  wjas  at  the 
-same  time  removed  by  degrees  ;  until,  when 
at  length  they  saw  around  them  the  deep 
blue  waters  of  the  sea  alone,  a  sense  of  free¬ 
dom  seemed  to  fill  their  bosoms,  as  the  ves¬ 
sel  merrily  bounded  along. 

They  passed  the  Azores,  the  weather  still 
continuing  propitious;  undone  clear  morn¬ 
ing,  after  they  had  beeu  twenty-five  days 
from  their  port,  they  discovered  the  Bermu¬ 
das  or  Somers’  Islands,  which  at  that  time 
were  more  populous  than  they  are  at  the 
present  day,  for  they  had  continued  up  to 
that  time  to  increase  in  value  and  conse¬ 
quence.  ever  since  they  were  first  colonised 
by  Sir  George  Somers,  after  his  shipwreck 
in  1609  ;  and  during  the  commonwealth  the 
islands  received  a  great  accession  of  numbers 
from  the  ranks  of  the  royalists,  who  left 
England  to  avoid  the  oppressive  measures 
of  the  followers  of  Cromwell. 

About  mid-day  the  brave  little  hark  was 
steering  steadity  for  the  port  of  St.  Georges,’ 
when  a  signal  gun  from  the  battery  ordered 
them  to  bring-to.  Not  thoroughly  compre¬ 
hending  the  meaning  of  this,  the  vessel  still 
continued  on  its. course,  until  a  round  shot 
ricochetting  on  the  water  within  a  musket 
shot  from  her  hows,  plainly  told  them  it 
was  no  joke,  and  orders  were  immedi¬ 
ately  given  to  obey  the  signal  from  the 
island,  although  the  captain — who  had  fre¬ 
quently  navigated  these  seas — declared  he 
had  never  before  known  such  a  proceeding. 

The  crew  had  scarcely  performed  tile  ma¬ 
noeuvre  before  three  boats,  filled  with  men, 
who  on  a  nearer  approach  were  seen  to  be 
all  armed,  approached  the  vessel ;  and  as 
soon  as  they  came  within  hearing  they  hailed 
the  ship,  and  ordered  her  to  throw  out  a 
ladder,  that  they  might  send  some  of  their 
party  on  board.  This  was  immediately  done, 
and  six  men  from  the  island — armed  to  the 
5tteeth — having  mounted  the  ladder,  stood  on 
the  deck  of  the  English  trader,  and  looked 
’V"  suspiciously  around  them. 

At  length  one  of  the  six,  who  appeared  to 
he  their  leader,  broke  silence. 

“  Which  is  the  captain  ?”  he  exclaimed. 

“  I  am  the  captain,”  answered  James  Mac¬ 
intosh,  the  worthy  skipper  of  the  Zung  Fraw, 
of  Amsterdam ;  “  what  is  your  purpose  in 
coming  in  so  formidable  manner  tu  intercept 
a  small  merchant  vessel?” 

«  How  did  we  know  what  you  were  ?”  re¬ 
turned  the  Bermudian;  “  wedonottake  ships, 
any  more  than  men,  by  their  looks.  You, 
captain,  what’s  your  name  ?” 

“  My  name  is  Van  Donder,”  returned  the 
skipper. 


“  Well  then,  Captain  Van  Donder,  it  was 
but  six  days  back  as  modest  a  looking  vessel 
as  need  be— the  outside  of  yon  boat  is  for¬ 
midable  in  comparison  with  that  of  our  last 
week’s  visitor.  Well,  this  strange  sail  bore 
up  for  St.  George’s  as  you  were  doiug  an  in¬ 
stant  ago,  and  we,*havingno  suspicion,  allow¬ 
ed  it  to  do  so  ;  allowed  it  also  to  be  moored 
close  to  the  quay ;  and  when  they  had  made 
all  snug,  and  before  we  could  say  Jack  Ro¬ 
binson,  her  deck  was  covered  with  armed 
men,  and  she  showed  as  pretty  a  row  of 
teeth  as  need  he.” 

“  What  vessel  was  it  then?”  demanded 
the  Dutchman. 

“  A  piratical  craft,  appropriately  named 
the  Bulldog,  and  commanded  by  that  prince 
of  pirates,  Blackbeard  himself.  Well,  there 
was  no  help  for  it,  it  would  have  been  mad¬ 
ness  to  have  resisted,  so  he  made  us  pay 
black -mail  with  a  vengeance,  and  glad 
enough  we  were  to  escape  without  the  loss 
of  life,  and  to  see  the  pirate  vessel  take  a 
wide  berth,  and  crowd  all  sail  for  the  south. 
Since  then  we  have  always  been  on  the  alert, 
and  we  think  even  Blackbeard  himself 
would  hardly  venture  to  attack  us  now  we 
are  prepared.” 

“  Well,”  said  Van  Donder,  “now  you  find 
we  are  but  a  peaceful  merchantman,  I  sup¬ 
pose  we  may  hold  on  our  course  ?” 

“  Ay,  ay,”  answered  the  Bermudian  ;  “  but 
to  what  port  are  you  bound  ?” 

“  To  Jamaica,”  replied  the  Dutchman. 

“  Then  I  would  have  you  keep  a  sharp 
look-out,  not  simply  for  Blackbeard,  but  for 
others  of  the  same  stamp.  But  see,  we  are 
approaching  the  quay.” 

In  another  half  hour  the  vessel  was  safe1/ 
moored  of!' the  landing-place.  The  informa¬ 
tion  the  captain  of  the  Dutch  vessel  had  re¬ 
ceived  was  not  of  the  most  pleasant  descrip¬ 
tion.  for  the  craft  of  which  he  was  the  com¬ 
mander  was  ill  fitted  to  resist  the  attack  of 
an  armed  ship,  even  of  a  small  tonnage,  and 
the  brig  of  the  pirate  carried  twenty  large 
guns,  and  was  well  manned  by  a  crew  of  des¬ 
peradoes  who  had  weathered  many  a  hard- 
fought  battle.  Still,  however,  in  order  that 
they  might  not  be  totally  unprepared,  arms 
and  ammunition  were  purchased,  and  four 
six-pounders  were  added  to  the  armament  of 
the  Zung  Fraw;  and  thus  prepared  for  the 
worst,  the  vessel  again  put  to  sea. 

The  wind  still  continued  fair,  and  a  good 
look-out  was  kept  for  any  suspicious-looking 
craft  that  might  appear.  The  greater  portion 
of  the  remainder  of  the  voyage  was  perform¬ 
ed  without  any  misadventure  ;  they  had  pas¬ 
sed  the  smaller  Bahama  Islands,  and  their 
course  lay  between  the  large  islands  of  Cuba 
and  St.  Domingo.  Having  passed  thus  far 
in  safety,  the  spirits  of  the  crew  were  raised 
in  proportion,  for  a  fair  prospect  now  lay 
before  them  of  reaching  their  destined  port. 
Cape  St.  Nicholas  was  on  their  lee,  and  with 
the  steady  breeze  they  were  standing  on  for 
Tiberon  Bay,  when  the  look-out  gave  notice 
of  a  strange  sail  to  the  windward,  apparently 
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bearing  down  upon  them.  The  captain  ex-  [ 
amined  the  craft  with  his  glass,  and  not  half¬ 
liking  her  appearance,  he  ordered  all  sail  to 
be  set;  and  under  a  press  of  canvas  the 
vessel  bounded  bravely  on  towards  her  des¬ 
tination.  Could  they  avoid  danger  for  the 
next  fourteen  hours,  they  would  be  able  to 
make  their  port,  and  anchor  safely  in  Kings¬ 
ton  Harbor. 

Fate,  however,  had  ordained  it  otherwise: 
the  ship  in  the  wake  of  the  Zung  Fraw  was 
evidently  a  fast  sailer,  and  gradually  gained 
upon  them ;  and  when  within  sight  of  Cape 
Tiberon,  she  seemed  determined  to  ascer¬ 
tain  if  the  Dutch  ship  was  within  range  of 
her  guns.  Several  shots  were-  fired,  but  for 
a  short  time  they  all  fell  short  of  their  object ; 
but  it  was  now  evidently  useless  to  avoid  an 
engagement,  and  every  preparation  was 
made  for  resistance.  The  vessel  by  which 
hey  were  chased  was  a  large  war-brig,  and 
apparently  carried  a  great  weight  of  metal. 
When  within  hearing,  it  hailed  the  Zung 
Frau,  and  ordered  her  to  bring-to.  To  this 
order  the  captain  at  first  refused  obedience, 
but  a  heavy  broadside  from  the  enemy — by 
which  two  men  were  killed  and  several 
wounded — obliged  him  to  shorten  sail,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  boat  with  armed  men  put 
off  from  the  strange  craft,  and  boarded  the 
Dutch  ship. 

The  crew  of  the  boat  were  armed  to  the 
teeth,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  Spaniards,  but 
among  them  were  also  two  powerful  negroes. 
The  commander  was  an  Englishman,  of  most 
ferocious  aspect,  who,  as  soon  as  he  had  gain¬ 
ed  the  deck,  ordered  his  men  to  fall  upon 
the  crew  ;  and  forcing  them  by  their  supe¬ 
rior  numbers  down  the  companion-ladder, 
they  battened  down  the  hatches,  and  waited 
until  their  own  vessel,  the  Bulldog  (for  it 
was  in  reality  that  noted  piratical  craft),  had 
reached  their  side,  when  the  two  ships  were 
closely  lashed  together,  and  their  prisoners, 
being  released  one  by  one,  were  ordered  on 
board,  the  pirate.  The  unfortunate  captain 
was  the  first  th;it  trod  the  pirate’s  deck  ;  but 
scarcely  had  he  set  foot  upon  the  planks,  be¬ 
fore  a  sharp  report  of  a  musket  was  heard, 
and  he  fell  backwards  over  the  bulwarks, 
from  which  he  was  raised  by  several  of  the 
pirate  crew,  and  cast  into  the  sea. 

One  by  one  were  tin*  crew  of  the  Dutch 
vessel  forced  forward  by  the  armed  pirates, 
singled  out  by  the  concealed  marksman,  and 
afterwards  cast  into  the  deep,  until  all  that 
remained  on  board  were  three  English  sea¬ 
men,  David  Watson  and  Jane.  The  latter 
was  standing  close  to  the  mast,  and  before 
her,  as  if  to  shield  her  from  the  view  of  the 
pirates,  stood  David,  while  the  three  seamen, 
having  witnessed  the  slaughter  of  their  com¬ 
rades,  also  surrounded  her,  determined  to 
sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible. 

The  imposing  attitude  the  men  had  assumed 
in  the  desperate  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  placed,  for  an  instant  checked  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  pirate  crew,  and  they  looked 


|  on  their  captain  as  if  waiting  for  further 
orders. 

At  length  the  latter  addressed  the  Eng* 
lishmen : 

“  How  say  you,  my  men ;  you  see  you  are 
completely  within  our  power,  and  one  word 
of  mine  would  consign  you  all  to  Davy 
Jones’s  locker,  but  an  uncommon  fit  of  mercy 
has  come  over  me,  and  I  will  grant  you  your 
lives  on  one  condition.-’ 

The  men  looked  at  each  other  and  at  the 
grim  visages  of  their  assailants,  and  after  a. 
moment’s  hesitation,  David  Watson  asked 
what  that  condition  was. 

“  That  you  will  allow  yourselves  to  be 
placed  in  the  road  to  fortune ;  it  is  true  you 
will  have  to  risk  your  lives,  but  with  a 
strong  arm  and  a  quick  eye  you  may  cheat 
old  Davy  yet,  and  die  peaceably  on  shore, 
much  respected,  because  rich  men.  We 
have  had  rather  rough  work  of  it  lately, 
and,  to  speak  the  truth,  our  complement  is 
not  what  it  ought  to  be.  You  are  sturdy- 
looking  fellows,”  continued  the  captain ; 
“  and  as  I  fiud  there  is  one  of  my  country¬ 
women  among  you,  I  would  not  leave  her 
among  my  ruffians  without  a  defender,  for 
brave  though  they  are,  I  must  cmifess  my 
followers  are  at  timgs  too  unscrupiuous  even, 
for  me,  for  1  was  bred  in  England" and  can¬ 
not  shake  off  some  of  my  early  prejudices  so 
easily  as  you  might  imagine  I  ought.  I  give 
you  ten  minutes  to  consult  how  you  will  act, 
and  to  ascertain  whether  you  prefer  present 
death  to  future  prospects  of  fame  and  for¬ 
tune.  In  the  meantime  one  of  you  point  out 
to  my  men  where  the  rum  casks  are  stowed 
away.”  • 

The  captain  then  turned  round  to  his  crew, 
and  explained  to  them  as  much  of  his  address 
to  his  countrymen  as  he  thought  prudent,  for 
none  of  them  understood  a  word  of  English. 

While  the  time  given  to  David  and  his 
companions  to  make  their  selection  between 
deafh  and  a  berth  on  board  a  pirate  was 
passing,  the  crew  of  the  latter  were  making 
free  with  the  stores  of  the  vessel. 

In  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed,  the  captain’s  offer  needed  little  con¬ 
sideration  :  and  in  the  case  of  David,  how 
ever  much  he  might  abhor  the  life  he  must 
lead  on  board  the  piratigtfi  vessel,  he  could 
not  for  an  instant  contemplate  the  fate  of 
Jane  Morton,  if  left  alone  among  the  crew, 
and  the  very  thought  bestowed  upon  her  by 
the  captain  seemed  to  render  his  character 
less  dark  than  in  the  first  instance  it  had  ap¬ 
peared  to  be.  Accordingly,  at  the  end  of 
the  appointed  time,  they  all  agreed  to  the 
proposal  of  Blackbeard.  Jane  was  taken  on 
board  the  Bulldog,  and  David  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  with  her,  while  the  three  English  sai 
lors  assisted  the  crew  of  their  captors  in  re¬ 
moving  all  that  was  valuable  from  the  Zung 
Frau. 

This  operation  lasted  until  nearly  sunset 
when  the  vessel  being  unlashed,  every  one 
went  on  board  the  pirate,  with  the  exception 
!  of  two  of  the  sailors,  whose  duty  it  was  to  set 
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fire  to  their  prize,  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
and  danger  they  would  experience  in  dis¬ 
posing  of  her.  Having  effected  this  object, 
the  men  dropped  into  a  small  boat  near  the 
stern,  and  rowed  back  to  their  own  ship. 

By  this  time  it  became  dark,  and  the 
fire  was  gradually  obtaining  the  mastery; 
huge  volumes  of  smoke  swept  over  the  deck 
from  stem  to  stern,  while  at  times  a  lambent 
tongue  of  flame  burst  through  the  opake  cloud. 
At  length  the  smoke  became  less  dense,  and 
the  flames  more  frequent,  until  the  deck 
having  become  a  prey  to  the  devouring  ele¬ 
ment,  a  pyramid  of  fire  sprung  upwards  to 
the  sky,  embracing  the  masts  and  rigging  in 
its  course. 

The  pirate  vessel  remained  at  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  her  prize  until  the  captain  was 
certain  his  object  was  accomplished,  and 
then  the  sails  were  filled,  and  the  course  of 
the  vessel  altered,  by  steering  her  in  the 
direction  ef  north  by  west. 

It  was  daybreak  when  the  Bulldog  was 
standing  on  towards  a  small  wooded  and  ap¬ 
parently  uninhabited  island,  for  no  marks  of 
civilization  were  visible,  nor  could  the  eye 
detect  any  place  for  landing;  but  the  bark 
was  boldly  steered  in  the  direction  of  the 
land,  and  of  a  lofty  hill,  completely  covered 
With  verdure  even  to  the  water’s  edge.  As 
they  reached  this  eminence,  the  vessel  was 
suddenly  put  on  the  larboard  tack ;  and 
coasting  the  foot  of  the  verdant  mountain,  it 
was  soon  evident  that  it  formed  a  kind  of 
island,  and  was  separated  from  the  mainland 
by  a  narrow  channel,  through  which  a  strong 
current  was  setting. 

The  vessel  soon  began  to  feel  the  stream, 
and  all  the  sails  being  struck,  and  the  anchor 
cast,  she  swung  round  to  the  tide  and  re¬ 
mained  at  her  moorings,  completely  protect¬ 
ed  both  from  wind  and  rain  by  the  overhang¬ 
ing  precipices,  and  safe  from  the  prying  eyes 
of  the  king’s  cruisers. 

The  boats  were  instantly  lowered,  and  the 
captain  and  part  of  the  crew,  including  the 
Englishmen  and  Jane  Morton,  were  rowed 
in  the  direction  of  a  large  group  of  mangrove 
trees,  whose  strange  and  fantastic  roots, 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  waters,  were 
fantastically  hung  with  thousands  of  oysters, 
which  appeared  in  their  singular  situation  as 
if  they  were  really  the  produce  of  the  tree 
itself.  At  the  extremity  of  this  mass  of 
tropical  vegetation  an  almost  concealed 
landing-place  was  seen,  which  led  under  a 
low  archway  of  rock,  into  the  very  bowels  of 
the  hill  itself. 

Here  the  sailors  furnished  themselves 
with  natural  torches,  made  of  the  wood  of 
the  pine,  and  having  lighted  them,  proceeded 
on  their  subterranean  journey.  As  they 
moved  onwards,  the  cavern  gradually  enlarg¬ 
ed,  until  at  length  a  glorious  spectacle  greet¬ 
ed  their  sight.  It  suddenly  became  wider 
and  loftier,  and  they  entered  a  large  hall, 
the  roof  and  sides  of  which  were  ornamented 
with  immense  stalactites  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  forms  and  hues,  sparkling  in  the  light  of 


|  the  torches,  and  resembling  in  their  general, 
appearance  the  rich  tracery  of  Gothic  archi¬ 
tecture  ;  the  masses  on  either  side  were  in 
the  shape  of  altars  and  broken  columns, 
while  some  parts  of  the  walls  of  the  cavern 
were  not  unlike  the  small  chapels  in  a 
Boman  catholic  cathedral.  In  fact  this 
pirate’s  stronghold,  with  Nature  for  its  archi¬ 
tect,  might  well  vie  with  the  proudest 
palace  built  by  the  hand  of  man. 

Numerous  smaller  caverns,  all  decorated  in 
the  same  manner,  branched  off  from  this 
central  chamber,  and  served  as  so  many 
storehouses  for  the  pirate’s  plunder.  In 
some  were  placed  bullion  and  coined  money 
to  an  immense  amount,  the  spoils  of  many  a 
goodly  bark  or  sacked  town,  and  purchased 
at  the  price  of  much  blood,  and  the  ruin  of 
many  a  princely  merchant ;  in  other  places 
were  bales  of  silk  and  broadcloth,  and  casks 
of  tobacco,  runlets  of  rum  and  brandy,  and  a 
store  of  the  richest  wines. 

The  new  comers  were  struck  with  aston¬ 
ishment  at  the  sight  of  so  much  treasure ; 
and  the  pirate  captain,  noticing  their  sur¬ 
prise,  asked  them  what  they  thought  of  this 
foretaste  of  their  future  wealth.  In  the 
meantime  they  looked  round  for  the  guardian 
of  all  this  treasare,  but  in  vain  ;  the  place 
seemed  uninhabited,  until  the  captain  calling 
out  in  a  loud  voice  “  Margueritte,”  an  old 
negro  woman  made  her  appearance. 

“  Oui,massa,”  said  the  ancient  dame,  who 
had  been  brought  up  in  a  French  family, 
and  whose  language  was  a  kind  of  mixture 
of  bad  French,  English,  and  negro  patois, 
yes,  sare.” 

“Margueritte,”  said  the  captain,”  I  place  this 
Englishwoman  under  your  care  ;  see  that  you 
treat  her  well.  If  we  are  successful  iinour 
trip,  we  shall  return  in  three  days,  but  see  now 
to  our  refreshments — the  Englishwoman  will 
help  you  in  your  preparations.” 

Uncouth  as  was  the  appearance  of  the 
negress,  there  was  an  air  of  mildness  in  the 
expression  of  her  eyes  that  reconciled  Jane 
to  her  present  situation.  Here  was  one  of 
her  own  sex  in  whom  possibly  she  might 
rely ;  at  any  rate,  her  utter  isolation  from 
the  rest  of  womankind  was  thus  obviated, 
and  the  intended  absence  of  the  pirate  crew 
would  have  rendered  her  mind  still  more 
easy  had  it  not  been  for  the  absence  of 
David,  on  some,  no  doubt,  desperate  expedi¬ 
tion,  in  which,  if  successful,  it  would  be  in 
the  cause  of  violence  and  rapine ;  and  if  he 
failed  he  might  meet  the  fate  of  a  captive 
freebooter. 

But  Jane  was  a  girl  of  strong  and  deter¬ 
mined  mind,  and  knowing  that  repining  at 
her  lot  would  not  improve  her  condition,  she 
endeavored  to  fix  her  scattered  ideas  by  at¬ 
tending  to  the  duties  now  imposed  upon  her. 
A  long  and  rude  table  stood  in  the  centre  of 
the  large  cavern,  and  viands  of  every  de¬ 
scription  being  placed  upon  it,  the  captain 
and  his  crew  seated  themselves  round  it, 
being  waited  on  by  the  negress  and  Jana 
Morton. 
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The  good  liquor  they  drank  soon  had  its 
natural  effect  upon  the  men;  their  mirth 
became  gradually  more  noisy  and  intemper¬ 
ate,  and  Jane  was  evidently  an  object  of  at¬ 
traction  to  the  revellers.  That  many  a  rude 
observation  was  made  upon  her,  David  was 
perfectly  satisfied,  but  as  he  did  not  under¬ 
stand  their  language,  he  was  unable  to  tax 
them  with  their  insolence.  At  length  how¬ 
ever,  as  they  became  more  heated  with  wine, 
words  were  not  sufficient  for  the  gratification 
of  their  tastes  ;  and  as  Jane  was  passing  one 
of  the  crew,  Antonio  Mendoza,  he  passed  his 
arm  round  her  waist,  and  endeavored  to 
snatch  a  kiss. 

Jaao  Morton  resented  the  insult,  and  vio¬ 
lently  resisted  his  attempt;  but  the  ruffian, 
instead  of  desisting,  started  from  his  seat,  and 
holding  the  terrified  girl  in  his  arms,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  further  acts  of  rudeness,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  interference  of  the  captain,  who 
commanded  him  to  sit  down. 

David  Watson,  we  may  well  believe,  was 
not  an  idle  spectator  of  what  was  taking 
place  ;  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  striking  the 
Spaniard  a  violent  blow  on  the  forehead,  the 
latter  relinquished  the  screaming  girl,  and 
turned  furiously  to  the  Englishman;  at  the 
same  time  drawing  a  dagger  from  his  belt, 
he  rushed  fiercely  at  his  assailant.  The 
latter  being  unarmed,  the  consequences  of 
his  interference  might  have  been  fatal,  had 
he  not  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  seize  the 
6tool  on  which  fie  had  been  sitting,  and 
thus  ward  off  the  blows  of  his  adversary, 
who  still  with  set  teeth  and  glaring  eyes 
pursued  the  youth.  At  length,  the  latter,  in 
self-defence,  was  obliged  to  employ  his 
wooden  shield  as  an  offensive  as  well  as  de¬ 
fensive  weapon,  _  and  striking  the  raving 
Spaniard  a  violent  blow  on  the  head,  he  felled 
bun  senseless  to  the  ground. 

The  uproar  now  became  general,  and  the 
three  English  sailors  ranging  themselves  on 
the  side  of  their  couutryman,  endeavored  to 
withstand  the  attack  of  their  opponents ;  but 
the  numbers  were  too  great,  and  the  English¬ 
men  would  soon  have  been  worsted  had  not 
the  captain  interfered  in  the  fray,  and  drawing 
a  formidable  pair  of  pistols  from  his  belt,  he 
placed  himself  in  front  of  David  and  his 
allies. 

“Avast  there,  you  fiery  devils !”  he  said 
in  Spanish;  “  do  you  call  this  fair  play  ?  I 
tell  you  Antonio  was  properly  served  by  the 
youth,  and  I  admire  his  courage  ;  had  he  not 
interfered,  I  would  have  protected  the  woman 
myself.  Sit  down,  and  sheath  your  weapons : 
I’ll  place  a  bullet  in  the  head  of  any  one  who 
dares  even  to  scowl  upon  him.  Sit  down, 
and  be  merry,  but  at  the  same  time  be  wise.” 

And  the  Spaniards  slowly  returned  to  their 
seats,  and  thrusting  the  wines  and  other 
dainties  on  one  side,  they  were  soon  deeply 
engaged  in  a  game  at  cards. 

In  the  meantime  Mendoza  was  under  the 
care  ol  Margueritte,  who  dressed  the  wound 
on  his  forehead ;  and  having  recovered  from 
the  stunning  effects  of  the  blow,  he  looked 


wildly  round,  and  then  recollecting  what  had 
just  passed,  he  was  about  to  go  up  again  to 
David,  when  the  captain  intercepted  him, 
and  snatching  his  dagger  from  his  hand,  he 
threatened  him  with  summary  vengeance  if 
he  laid  a  hand  upon  David.  Antonio,  who 
well  knew  his  leader  to  be  a  man  of  his 
word,  forbore  from  annoying  the  young  citi¬ 
zen,  and  returned  sulkily  to  the  cabin. 

When  night  arrived,  the  crew  of  the  Bull¬ 
dog  repaired  on  board,  leaving  David  in  the 
cavern,  for  the  captain  well  knew  the  re¬ 
vengeful  disposition  of  the  Spaniard,  and  was 
unwilling  to  place  the  life  of  the  young  man 
in  jeopardy. 

Antonio  Mendoza  had  long  writhed  be¬ 
neath  the  iron  rule  of  his  leader,  ana  long 
yearned  for  an  opportunity  of  being  reveng¬ 
ed,  by  betraying  him  into  the  hands  of  the 
king’s  officers.  But  the  formidable  Black- 
beard  was  as  wary  as  he  was  bold,  and  gave 
his  follower  no  chance  of  putting  his  inten¬ 
tion  into  execution.  The  recent  interfer¬ 
ence  of  the  captain  in  favor  of  David  had  in¬ 
creased  his  desire  for  vengeance  ;  another 
burning  passion  had  also  risen  in  his  breast, 
by  gratifying  which  he  could  also  be  avenged 
on  his  youthful  antagonist,  who  evidently 
possessed  a  strong  interest  in  the  breast  of 
;  the  maiden. 

The  entrance  to  the  pirate’s  cavern  had 
been  carefully  closed  by  its  inmates,  and  all 
had  retired  to  rest.  The  crew  of  the  pirate 
vessel  were  also  in  their  hammocks,  all  save 
the  men  on  -watch,  and  the  ever-wakeful 
leader  of  the  desperate  band.  The  latter,  at 
about  twelve  o’clock  on  the  night  in  which 
the  quarrel  took  place  between  David  and 
Mendoza,  was  standing  near  the  stem,  in 
earnest  conversation  with  one  of  the  crew. 

“  If  what  you  have  said  prove  true,  Don 
Jose,  he  must  be  more  closely  watched. 
But  hush  !  some  one  approaches ;  take  no 
j  heed  of  him.  Him,  did  I  say  ?  there  are 
I  two,  Jose;  take  no  heed  of  them,  but  let 
j  them  pass ;  I  would  gladly  hear  their  con- 
!  versa.tion,”  observed  the  captain. 

And  so  saying,  the  pirate  leader  concealed 
himself  so  as  to  overhear  the  night  wanderers, 
who,  hidden  in  the  gloom,  were  standing 
close  to  the  caboose. 

“  By  the  holy  St.  Joseph,  Sebastian,”  said 
a  voice  the  captain  well  knew  to  be  that  of 
Mendoza,  “  it  will  be  a  glorious  prize.  As 
j  for  old  Margueritte,  her  wind  can  easily  be 
I  stopped,  and  the  young  Englishman  will  r-oon 
i  be  at  rest.  He  sleeps  now  securely  enough, 
no  doubt ;  the  bars  and  bolts  are  so  strong 
and  secure — ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  That  chase  after 
the  goat,  which  cost  me  a  broken  arm,  was 
the  luckiest  piece  of  ill-luck  I  ever  met 
with.” 

“  Why,  truly,  if  it  is  as  you  suppose,”  re¬ 
turned  his  companion. 

“  I  tell  you,”  answered  the  first  speaker, 
“  the  opening  down  which  I  fell  leads  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  treasure  closet.  As  a  proof 
of  it,  this  small  twig,  which  I  found  within 
the  cabin,  exactly  corresponds  with  the 
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branch  of  a  tree  that  grows  at  the  entrance 
to  the  hole.” 

“  But,  Antonio,  you  are  of  somewhat  larg¬ 
er  build  than  that  small  twig,  which  might 
pass  without  there  being  room  for  your  stal¬ 
wart  form,”  said  Sebastian. 

“Why,  man,”  answered  Antonio,  half  vex¬ 
ed,  “  it  is  for  that  Very  reason  I  conclude  the 
opening  must  be  wide,  for  the  least  obstruc¬ 
tion  would  have  impeded  the  fall  of  this  light 
body.  Well,  then,  as  I  have  proposed  this 
enterprise,  I  will  take  the  most  dangerous 
part  of  it  on  myself.  This  very  night  wo 
must  both  leave  the  ship  and  repair  to  the 
island,  for  I  shall  need  your  assistance  to 
lower  me  down  into  the  cavern  ;  I  have  al¬ 
ready  prepared  a  rope  for  that  purpose.” 

“  Indeed,”  said  the  captain,  in  alow  voice ; 
“  a  rope  for  the  purpose  of  hanging  you  and 
your  precious  companion.” 

“What  was  that  you  said?”  asked  An¬ 
tonio. 

“  I ;  I  did  not  speak.” 

“  Surely  I  heard  a  voice,”  observed  Men¬ 
doza,  in  alarm. 

"  Tut,  man,”  returned  his  companion ; 
“  your  imagination  is  rather  excited  to-night, 
so  we’ll  say  no  more.  At  twelve  o’clock  I 
will  creep  through  one  of  the  ports,  and  slide  { 
down  the  main-chains  into  the  yawl  which 
lies  alongside ;  you  must  do  the  same,  and 
steady  hands  and  stout  hearts  are  all  we  shall 
then  need.” 

And  so  saying,  the  worthy  pair  retired  to 
their  berths,  while  the  captain  issuing  from 
his  place  of  concealment,  repaired  to  the  spot 
where  Jose  stood,  and  informed  him  of  what 
he  overheard. 

“  It  is,”  observed  Jose,  “  as  I  expected.  | 
To-night,  then,  they  put  their  plan  into  exe¬ 
cution.  How  do  you  propose  to  act  ?” 

“To  allow  them  to  proceed,”  answered 
the  captain,  “  and  catch  them  in  their  own 
springs.  In  the  meantime,  the  yawl  must 
be  left  where  it  is;  but  see  that  a  few  cut¬ 
lasses  are  placed  in  the  pinnace, so  that  as  soon 
as  the  rascals  have  left  the  ship,  we  may  be 
uble  to  lower  her  over  the  ship’s  side,  and 
follow  them  to  the  island,  with  two  or  thi’ee  '■ 
of  the  crew. 

Everything  occurred  as  the  captain  ex-  | 
pected.  Antonio  and  his  companion  furtive-  j 
ly  left  the  vessel,  and  rowed  away  in  the 
yawl ;  and  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight, 
the  pinnace  was  lowered,  and  the  captain, 
Don  .Tose,  and  three  of  the  crew,  rowed  after 
the  fugitives. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  REWARD  OF  TREACHERY. 

I  »m  justly  killed  with  mine  own  treachery. 

Shakspeakb. 

In  the  meantime  David  and  Jane,  and  the 
old  negress  rested  in  fancied  security  in  the 
•talactne  hall,  but  the  novelty  of  their  posi¬ 


tion  and  their  anxiety  as  to  their  future  fat* 
keeping  sleep  from  their  eyes,  they  remained 
seated  at  the  table  in  earnest  conversation, 
the  old  negress  at  times  taking  part  in  the 
dialogue,  but  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
she  was  in  an  uneasy  slumber,  from  which 
she  awoke  at  intervals,  owing  to  some  sud¬ 
den  lurch  of  her  body,  which  threatened  to 
throw  her  from  the  stool  on  which  she  was 
seated. 

“  You  say,  illargueritte,”  observed  David, 
“  that  my  countrywoman  here  is  to  remain 
with  you  during  the  captain’s  absence;  will 
thei’e  be  no  one  else  iu  the  cavern  but  you 
two  ?’’ 

To  this  inquiry  the  old  woman,  who  was 
at  that  moment  awake,  answered  that  they 
would  be  the  only  tenants  of  the  cavern  dur¬ 
ing  the  captain’s  absence  ;  that  four  of  the 
sailors,  however,  would  remain  with  the  cut¬ 
ter,  but  they  always  slept  on  board. 

Neither  Jane  nor  her  lover  were  perfectly 
satisfied  with  this  propinquity  of  four  of 
Blaekbeard’s  tigers  but  the  old  woman  en¬ 
deavored  to  satisfy  them  that  neither  Jane 
nor  herself  had  anything  to  fear  from  these 
men.  She  herself  she  observed,  had  been 
left  for  weeks  together  without  any  other 
companions,  and  they  had  never  offered  her 
the  least  personal  insult. 

This  did  not  perfectly  satisfy  the  lovers,  for 
David  was  well  aware  the  difference  in  age 
aixd  appearance  between.  Jane  Morton  and 
the  negress,  would  at  the  same  time  cause  a 
difference  in  the  behavior  of  the  rude  sailors 
towards  the  inmates  of  the  cavern.  He  had 
not  time,  however,  to  make  any  observation 
on  the  subject,  for  his  attention  and  that  of 
the  two  women  was  suddenly  attracted  by 
the  fall  of  small  pieces  of  rock  iu  the  com¬ 
partment  of  the  cavern  where  the  treasure 
was  stored. 

They  all  of  them  rose  as  with  one  accord, 
and  went,  forward  to  examine  the  cause  of 
this  occurrence,  but  scarcely  had  they  reach¬ 
ed  the  entrance  of  the  recess,  before  the 
distant  report  of  a  pistol  attracted  their  at¬ 
tention  ;  a  rumbling  sound  was  heard  over¬ 
head  ;  large  fragments  of  rocks  and  broken 
branches  of  trees  came  rattling  into  the  cav¬ 
ern,  and  at  length,  to  their  horror  aud  alarm, 
the  mangled  form  of  a  human  being  was 
dashed  upon  the  floor. 

The  women  screamed  and  started  back, 
and  David  himself  remained  for  an  instant 
horror-struck  at  the  sight  At  length,  recov- 
.ering  his  presence  of  mind,  be  went  up  to 
the  prostrate  form  before  him,  and  lifted  his 
head  and  shoulders  from  the  ground.  A  low 
moaning,  expressive  of  pain,  issued  from  the 
breast  of  the  man;  and  David  perceived  a 
ghastly  wound  ou  the  forehead,  which  was 
bleeding  profusely ;  and  on  further  endea¬ 
voring  to  raise  him  from  his  recumbent  pos¬ 
ture,  he  discovered  that  the  unfortunate  suf¬ 
ferer  bad  broken  a  leg  and  an  arm. 

“  Hark !”  cried  Margueritte. 

They  listened.  A  low  dull  sound,  a»  if 
arising  from  the  fall  of  some  heavy  body. 
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and  a  blow  struck  against  the  rock  was  heard. 
They  still  continued  to  listen,  for  a  look  from 
the  negress  cautioned  them  to  do  so  ;  another 
blow  was  heard,  and  then  a  third.  They 
listened  still,  but  all  remained  still. 

“  Him  is  de  captain,  Massa  Blackbeard,” 
said  Margueritte  ;  “  what  can  um  want  so 
late  7” 

She  proceeded  towards  the  door  of  the 
cavern,  and  with  the  assistance  of  David,  the 
fastenings  were  removed,  and  Blackbeard, 
Don  Jose,  and  three  of  the  crew,  entered  the 
place. 

“By the  foul  fiend!”  cried  the  captain, 

“  what  means  all  this  7  Why  have  you  not 
retired  to  rest  7  But  it  cannot  be ;  ”  and  he 
placed  his  hand  on  his  knitted  brow;  “no, 
no  ;  it  cannot  be.  But  come,  let  us  see  how 
our  worthy  messmate  has  succeeded  in  his 
voyage  of  discovery.  By  the  mass,  the  man 
was  right,”  ho  continued.  “  What,  ho !  ! 
Mendoza;  are  you  so  eager  for  a  quarrel 
with  this  youth  that  you  come  to  seek  him 
at  this  ill-timed  hour,  and  by  so  perilous  a 
road  7  ” 

And  he  thrust  his  foot  against  the  prostrate 
form  of  the  Spaniard. 

Mendoza  groaned,  and  writhed  his  man¬ 
gled  form  in  agony. 

“  So  ho !  ”  cried  the  captain  ;  “  scotched, 
not  killed.  Should  you  like  to  hear  news  of 
our  comrade  Sebastian,  messmate  7  A  good 
ullet  through  his  head  has  made  him  food 
for  worms.  But  it  seems  I  have  killed  two 
birds  with  one  stone ;  it  was  a  rare  econo¬ 
my  in  the  consumption  of  lead.” 

The  wounded  man  was  unable,  or  obsti¬ 
nately  refused  to  answer  the  captain’s  sar¬ 
casms,  but  be  fixed  his  eyes  upon  him  with  an 
expression  of  the  deepest  hatred,  and  after 
two  or  three  convulsive  attempts  to  breathe, 
he  sunk  back  a  corpse ;  and  the  captain,  or¬ 
dering  the  sailors  and  David  to  retire  to  the 
door,  and  Jane  and  the  negress  to  enter  their 
sleeping  apartment,  proceeded  along  with 
Don  Jose  to  the  recess  down  which  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Mendoza  had  fallen. 

“  By  the  foul  fiend,  Jose,”  said  Blackbeard, 

“  the  traitor  was  right ;  this  were  a  rare 
chance  if  we  were  absent,  for  any  one  who 
knew  the  secret.  We  must  have  this  well 
looked  to,  both  above  and  below  ;  for  it  is 
not  every  one  who  might  attempt  this  de¬ 
scent,  whose  fall  would  be  as  rapid  as  that 
of  yonder  unfortunate  devil.  Our  ship  must 
sail  to-morrow  for  the  Main,  and  this  must 
be  well  cared  for  before  we  leave:  let  it  be 
your  task,  Jose,  to  see  to  this  business.” 

And  then  pointing  to  the  corpse  of  Mendo¬ 
za,  he  called  to  the  three  men  at  the  entrance 
of  the  cabin,  and  ordered  them  to  see  to  its 
removal. 

“As  to  you,  my  lad,”  he  continued,  ad¬ 
dressing  David,  “  you  must  go  on  board  with 
me,  and  before  to-morrow  night  I  shall  learn, 
perhaps,  of  what  metal  you  are  made.  I 
need  not  doubt  you,  however,  if  I  may  be¬ 
lieve  the  manner  in  which  you  resented  that 
ruffian's  insult.” 


David  would  willingly  have  been  spired  the 
compliment  thus  bestowed  upon  him  if  he 
could  have  remained  behind  with  Jane  and 
the  old  woman  ;  but  he  felt  that  he  was  in 
the  power  of  his  new  master,  and  that  all  op¬ 
position  to  his  wishes  would  have  been  use¬ 
less,  so  putting  the  best  face  he  could  upon 
the  affair,  he  merely  asked  the  captain  to  al¬ 
low  him  to  bid  farewell  to  Jane. 

To  this  the  commander  assented;  and  Jane 
Morton  being  called,  he  told  her  of  the  pi¬ 
rate’s  intentions,  and  bade  her  be  of  good 
cheer,  and  hope  for  the  best.  Poor  Jane  felt  as 
if  the  case  was  hopeless  ;  but  rather  than  in¬ 
crease*  the  distress  of  her  lover,  she  endeav¬ 
ored  to  suppress  any  appearance  of  despair, 
and  with  a  calm  but  melancholy  counten¬ 
ance,  partecf  with  David  Watson,  who  at 
once  following  the  captain,  accompanied 
him  on  board  the  Bulldog. 

In  the  meantime  Don  Jose  was  not  idle; 
he  caused  the  opening  to  the  newly-discov¬ 
ered  tunnel  to  be  closed  up  with  masonry, 
and  had  strong  bars  of  iron  firmly  fixed  in 
the  rock,  immediately  above  the  recess  in 
which  the  treasure  was  deposited. 

The  following  morning  all  hands  wera 
busily  engaged  in  placing  on  board  the  Bull¬ 
dog  as  large  a  portion  of  the  merchandise  as 
they  could  stow  away;  and  hoisting  British 
colors,  the  pirate  boldly  stood  out  to  sea,  and 
shaped  her  course  in  a  northerly  direction. 

When  the  Bulldog  had  been  about  two 
days  at  sea,  the  commander  called  David  in 
to  his  cabin,  and  informed  him  he  was  about 
to  put  his  courage  and  discretion  to  the  test. 

“  Remember,  my  lad,”  he  observed,  “  that 
the  lives  of  your  three  companions  depend 
on  the  faithful  manner  in  which  you  perform 
the  task  I  am  about  to  impose  on  you;  and 
more  than  that,  the  safety  and  honor  of  the 
young  woman  to  whom  you  appear  to  be  at¬ 
tached.  I  ask  of  you  no  daring  exhibition  of 
courage,  but  merely  honesty  and  prudence." 

He  then  went  on  to  inform  the  astonished 
youth  that  their  vessel  was  bound  for  Port 
Royal,  on  the  river  Savannah  ;  that  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  town  was  a  friend  of  his — a  mer¬ 
chant,  and  one  of  his  best  customers  for  silks 
and  broadcloths,  of  which  he  had  now  good 
store  on  board. 

“  This  letter,”  continued  the  pirate,  “  is 
addressed  to  the  governor,  informing  him  of 
my  arrival  in  these  seas ;  but  myself  and 
crew  are  so  well  known,  it  would  be  dan¬ 
gerous  for  us  to  go  on  shore  just  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  moment,  for  two  English  vessels  of  war 


.could,  consequently,  pass  without  suspicion 
To-morrow,  if  the  weather  continues  favora¬ 
ble,  we  shall  be  near  enough  to  land  you  at 
a  small  village  near  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  from  thence  you  can  easily  make  your 
way  to  the  town.  When  there,  you  must 
repair  to  the  governor’s  house,  and  receive 
instructions  from  him.” 

David  took  the  letter,  and  promised  to 
obey  the  pirate’s  orders. 
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On  the  following  morning  the  pinnace  was 
lowered  over  the  ship’s  side,  and  being 
manned  by  six  men,  David  was  about  to  de¬ 
scend  the  ladder,  when  the  pirate  captain 
again  addressed  him. 

“Remember,  my  lad,”  he  said  “the  lives 
that  are  at  stake  jf  you  play  me  false,  and  if 
you  are  true  and  successful,  an  ample  reward 
shall  be  yours.” 

David  was  soon  seated  in  the  boat,  the 
rowers  dipped  their  oars  in  the  water',  the 
light  craft  flew  quickly  across  the  waves,  and 
the  youth  being  landed,  was  left  alone  on  the 
almost  solitary  coast. 

It  was  the  first  time  David  had  ever  wit¬ 
nessed  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  a  tropical 
climate.  On  the  left  of  his  path  lay  an  im¬ 
mense  primeval  forest,  whose  tRick  and  en¬ 
tangled  foliage  seemed  almost  impervious  to 
the  sun ;  the  majestic  forms  of  the  forest  trees 
were  here  and  there,  broken  by  the  lofty 
trunk  and  spreading  crest  of  some  gigantic 
palm,  while  creeping  plants,  with  blossoms 
of  every  hue,  turned  graceful  festoons  among 
the  branches ;  and  birds  of  the  gaudiest  plu¬ 
mage  were  chirping,  whistling,  and  scream¬ 
ing  on  every  side.  On  the  left  lay  the  broad 
stream  of  the  mighty  river,  and  the  ground 
was  strewn  with  cacti  of  the  most  singular 
forms,  whose  red  and  yellow  blossoms  daz¬ 
zled  the  eye,  as  they  reflected  back  the  sun’s 
unclouded  rays. 

David  frequently  paused  to  admire  the 
brilliant  scene,  and  he  contrasted  in  his  mind 
the  bounteous  beauties  of  nature  with  the 
scenes  he  had  lately  witnessed.  Oh!  were 
but  Jane  by  his  side,  how  happy  would  he 
be  ;  with  the  labor  of  his  hands,  where  na¬ 
ture  offered  such  profusion,  could  he  only 
provide  a  living  for  her  and  himself,  secure 
from  the  persecution  of  the  astrologer,  the 
jealousy  of  Mary,  or  the  vindictive  feelings  of 
Andrew  Bevan. 

With  a  mind  thus  occupied  with  sweet 
and  bitter  remembrance,  he  was  not  aware 
that  his  movements  had  been  watched  by  a 
tall  and  sallow-featured  man,  dressed  in  light 
calico  trousers  and  jacket,  and  wearing  an 
enormous  wide-brimmed  straw  hat;  he  car¬ 
ried  in  his  hand  a  short-handled  whip  ol 
many  thongs,  and  a  fixed  sardonic  smile  was 
seated  on  his  thin  and  pallid  lips,  while  a 
strongly-marked  and  prominent  brow  over¬ 
hung  his  small  and  deeply-seated  eyes. 

“  So,  young  man,”  observed  the  sinister- 
looking  personage,  “you  seem  to  be  a  stran¬ 
ger  here ;  what  think  you  of  the  landscape  ? 
did  you  ever  see  a  finer  crop  of  tobacco  than 
that  in  yonder  field?  And  the  cotton,  now 
in  full  bleom,  looks  so  like  a  field  of  snow,  I 
couhl  almost  imagine  I  felt  the  air  was  chilly 
after  passing  ovor  it.” 

“  Indeed,”  observed  David,  “yon  must 
forgive  me  for  not  noticing  the  tobacco  and 
cotton,  but  I  was  admiring  so  much  the 
beautiful  landscape,  that  I  did  not  observe 
them.” 

•“  1  don’t  much  admire  your  taste.”  answer¬ 
ed  the  stranger:  “  however,  there  is  no  ac¬ 


counting  for  these  matters;  but  as  you  have 
come  from  the  sea  side,  perhaps  you  can  tell 
me  the  name  of  that  dark-looking  craft  out 
yonder  in  the  offing?” 

And  he  pointed  to  the  pirate  vessel,  whose 
form  was  visible  in  the  horizon. 

“  Which  vessel  do  you  mean?”  stammered  ■ 
David. 

“  Lo  ill  out  yonder,”  cried  the  jaundiced- 
looking  man,  “betvqpen  the  stems  of  the  two 
cocoa-nut  trees  that  stand  on  the  rising 
ground,  and  if  you  can  use  your  eyes,  you 
must  see  the  vessel  I  mean.” 

David  looked  in  the  direction  indicated, 
and  could  not  avoid  acknowledging  the  sight 
of  a  sail  in  the  offing ;  he  well  knew  it  was 
the  piratical  craft  he  had  just  left,  but  he 
nevertheless,  although  with  a  hesitating 
voice,  declared  his  ignorance  of  what  she 
was.  , 

“  If  I  am  not  mistaken,”  said  the  settler, 

“  she  must  be  a  vessel  our  governor  expects. 
Do  you  know  if  auy  onfe  has  landed  from 
her?”  he  continued. 

“The  governor,  did  you  say?”  asked  Da¬ 
vid.  “  Perhaps  you  can  tell  me  where  I  can 
find  him,  for  I  have  a  letter  to  deliver  to 
him.” 

“  Indeed,  my  lad,”  said  the  other,  casting 
a  searchirg  glance  on  his  interrogator ;  “  from 
whom  do  you  bring  it  ?” 

“That  is  hardly  a  fair  question,”  said  Da¬ 
vid  ;  “  and  I  must  only  name  my  employer  to 
the  governor  himself.” 

•‘Well,  well,  be  it  so;  and  see,  here  he 
comes  himself.” 

And  the  stranger  pointed  to  a  portly  look¬ 
ing  personage  who  at  that  instant  appeared 
in  sight,  to  whom  David  at  once  addressed 
himself,  by  asking  him  if  he  was  the  governor 
of  Port  Royal. 

“  You  are  right  in  your  conjecture,  rny  lad," 
said  the  new  comer;  “you  are  addressing 
Colonel  Collingwood,  the  faithful  subject  of 
their  majesties,  and  governor  of  the  loyal 
tovvn  of  Port  Royal ;  have  you  any  business 
with  me  ?” 

“  I  am  commissioned  to  place  this  letter  in 
your  hands,  and  wait  your  orders,”  said  the 
Londoner. 

The  governor  took  the  letter  in  his  hand, 
and  recognised  the  handwriting,  but  he  look¬ 
ed  somewhat  suspiciously  at  the  bearer,  for, 
coupling  his  own  disloyalty  with  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  English  ships  of  war,  and  the 
appearance  of  David,  whose  looks  betokened 
anything  but  one  of  Blackbeard’s  lawless 
crew,  he  began  to  suspect  some  snare  had 
been  laid  for  him  by  his  enemies,  of  which 
.there  were  not  a  few  in  the  town,  who  envied 
his  rapidly-increasing  fortune,  and  shrewdly 
suspected  the  means  by  which  he  became  en¬ 
riched  ;  but  again  regarding  the  superscrip¬ 
tion,  he  opened  the  letter,  and  was  satisfied 
it  really  did  come  from  his  friend  the  pirate. 
He  therefore  desired  David  to  follow  him, 
and  ordered  the  man  who  had  first  addressed 
him  to  proceed  to  the  water-side,  and  wait 
his  orders;  he  then  led  the  way  to  the  town. 
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followed  by  Blackbeard’s  unwilling  mes- 
lenger. 

As  soou  as  the  governor  had  reached  his 
residence,  he  questioned  David  as  to  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  piratical  craft.  To  these 
questions  the  young  Londoner  answered  that 
chance  had  thrown  him  into  Blackbeard’s 
hands,  but  he  suppressed  the  particulars  of 
the  adventure,  and  assured  the  governor  that 
if  he  imagined  in  the  present  case  he  would 
act  against  the  interest  of  his  captain  or  him¬ 
self,  he  was  much  mistaken,  for  whatever  his 
opinion  might  be,  he  should  not  endeavor  to 
betray  their  secret,  and  that  he  was  waiting 
for  (the  governor’s)  orders. 

Colonel  Colliugwood,  who  received  his 
military  title  in  virtue  of  his  office  as  com¬ 
mander  of  the  militia  of  the  district,  imme¬ 
diately  seated  himself,  and  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  pirate  captain,  whicli  he  placed  in 
*  David’s  hands,  desiring  him  to  hasten  his  re¬ 
turn,  as  the  instructions  it  contained  must  be 
attended  to  at  once.  This  David  promised 
to  do;  and  when  he  reached  the  sea  shore, 
the  boat  which  had  landed  him  appeared 
from  behind  a  jutting  rock  at  the  entrance  to 
a  small  cove,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he 
again  stood  on  the  deck  of  the  redoubtable 
Bulldog. 

The  governor,  in  his  letter  to  the  pirate, 
desired  him  to  send  on  shore  the  bales  of 
goods  be  had  on  board,  at  one  o’clock  on  the 
following  morning,  when  he  would  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  receive  them.  He  informed  him 
that  there  was  no  time  to  lose,  on  account  of 
the  presence  of  the  English  ships  of  war. 

Accordingly,  the  captain  took  measures  to 
do  as  he  was  directed,  and  the  pinnace  and 
barge  were  both  loaded  with  the  property, 
and  ready  to  proceed  on  the  expedition  be¬ 
fore  night  had  well  set  in. 

At  the  appointed  time,  the  bales  were 
safely  landed,  and  conveyed  away  by  the 
loyal  Colonel  Colliugwood,  who  promised  on 
the  following  day  to  pay  the  sum  agreed 
upon — about  one  sixth  of  their  real  value — 
into  the  hands  of  the  pirate  captain,  or  of 
any  trustworthy  man  he  might  authorise  to 
receive  it. 

Our  readers  are  well  aware  that  the  gov¬ 
ernor,  loyal  although  he  declared  himself  to 
be,  was  somewhat  given  to  disloyal  prac¬ 
tices  ;  in  fact,  that  he  was  an  accessory  after 
the  fact  to  the  freebooting  acts  of  the  pirate 
captain.  But,  unfortunately  for  the  latter, 
the  gallant  colonel  held  at  nought  the  maxim 
of  “honor  among  thieves;”  and  dreading 
the  discovery  of  his  own  practices,  he  had 
resolved  to  sacrifice  his  companion  in  guilt, 
and  retire — at  least,  until  a  more  fitting  op¬ 
portunity — from  his  dangerous  occupation. 

Accordingly,  although  he  had  made  this 
promise  of  payment  on  the  morrow,  nothing 
was  more  remote  from  his  intentions  than  its 
fulfilment.  In  order  to  carry  out  his  treach¬ 
erous  design  against  his  late  patner  in  rogue¬ 
ry,  the  governor  sent  word  to  the  commander 
of  the  English  ships  of  war  of  the  presence 
of  the  pirate  vessel ;  and  as  soon  as  David — 


who  was  deputed  by  his  new  commander  to 
receive  the  promised  payment — had  been 
placed  on  shore  by  the  boat’s  crew  of  the 
Bulldog,  he  was  taken  into  custody  by  a 
party  of  sailors,  who  had  been  secreted  at 
the  spot  for  the  purpose.  It  was  their  in 
tention,  also,  to  have  seized  upon  the  boat, 
but  the  pirates,  whose  suspicions  were  awak¬ 
ened  by  the  conduct  of  the  governor,  in  not 
paying  the  money  when  the  goods  ■were  de¬ 
livered,  were  on  the  alert,  and  succeeded  in 
escaping,  and  conveying  the  news  of  Col 
lingwood’s  treachery  to  their  captain. 

Breathing  vengeance  against  his  former 
coadjutor,  Blackbeard  immediately  gave  or 
ders  to  hoist  all  sail,  and  proceed  at  once  to 
the  shallow  waters  of  the  small  islands  near 
the  place  where  the  treasure  was  concealed, 
for  he  perceived  it  was  hopeless  to  endeavor 
to  make  a  stand  against  the  far  superior  force 
the  English  commander  could  bring  against 
him,  while  he  remained  in  deep  water,  and 
he  thought  he  would  be  the  better  able  to 
withstand  the  attack  of  the  English  if  he 
could  oblige  them  to  take  to  their  boats, 
which  he  was  well  aware  they  must  do  if 
they  ventured  to  assail  him  in  that  situation, 
for  their  vessels  drew  too  much  water  to  al¬ 
low  them  to  follow  him. 

He  reached  this  place  of  comparative  se¬ 
curity  in  safety,  and,  as  he  expected,  the 
king’s  officer  was  obliged  to  embark  his- 
crew  in  the  long-boats  of  the  two  vessels, 
and  being  well  armed,  they  proceeded  to  the 
attack  of  the  pirates,  the  two  sloops  ap¬ 
proaching  the  scene  of  conflict  as  near  as 
their  draft  of  water  would  allow  them. 

Blackbeard,  however,  nothing  daunted, 
had  prepared  himself  for  a  stout  resistance, 
and  as  soon  as  the  boats  came  within  gun¬ 
shot,  he  poured  in  a  most  destructive  broad 
side,  the  guns  being  loaded  with  bullets, 
nails,  and  other  destructive  projectiles,  by 
which  no  less  than  twenty  men  were  killed 
and  wounded. 

The  English  commander,  however,  was 
too  firmly  resolved  to  accomplish  the  task 
he  had  undertaken,  and  he  was  about  to 
prepare  to  come  to  close  quarters,  when  a 
signal  from  one  of  the  sloop#,  and  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  vessel  itself,  told  him  that  a 
manffiuvre  he  had  ordei'ed  to  be  executed 
had  been  successful ;  the  ballast  had  been 
thrown  overboard,  and  the  water  casks, 
staved,  and  the  vessel,  thus  lightened,  was 
able  to  follow  the  pirate  into  the  shallows. 

The  king’s  officer,  whose  name  was  May¬ 
nard,  immediately  ordered  his  crews  on 
board  the  sloop,  which  soon  having  way, 
proceeded  to  run  aboard  the  pirate. 

Warned,  however,  by  his  previous  loss 
Captain  Maynard  ordered  the  greater  portion 
of  his  men  below,  for  another  broadside 
might  have  so  far  crippled  his  power  as  to 
render  the  success  of  his  enterprise  doubtful- 

Captain  Maynard  was  the  only  person  that 
kept  the  deck,  with  the  exception  of  the 
man  at  the  helm,  whom  he  directed  to  lie 
down,  while  the  men  in  the  hold  were  or- 
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dered  to  get  their  pistols  and  swords  ready 
for  close  fighting,  and  to  come  up  at  his 
command,  for  which  purpose  two  ladders 
were  placed  in  the  hatchway,  to  enable  them 
the  more  promptly  to  obey  his  orders. 

The  pirate  captain  and  his  crew  were  on 
deck,  ready  to  give  them  a  warm  reception, 
much  marvelling  at  the  appearance  of  the 
king’s  ship.  As  soon  as  she  came  within 
hail,  the  daring  outlaw,  pouring  out  a  bum¬ 
per  of  rum,  drank  perdition  to  his  enemy, 
and  pointing  to  the  black  flag  at  the  mast¬ 
head,  told  him  with  an  oath  he  gave  no  quar¬ 
ter. 

“  Neither  do  I,”  returned  Maynard,  ‘-when 
I  combat  with  such  outlaw's  as  you.” 

By  this  time,  the  vessels  had  fallen  abreast 
of  each  other,  and  the  pirate  captain,  relying 
un  his  superior  force,  prepared  to  board  the 
sloop.  In  an  instant  the  deck  of  the  king’s 
ship  was  hidden  from  view  by  the  smoke 
from  the  various  missiles  thrown  on  board  by 
the  pirate  crew ;  earthen  vessels  filled  with 
a  mixture  of  pitch  and  gunpowder ;  bottles 
charged  with  powder  and  broken  pieces  of 
iron,  and  provided  with  a  fusee,  formed  also 
a  part  of  the  offensive  weapons  of  the  board¬ 
ers,  who  rushed  on  board  with  the  yell  of 
furies,  headed  by  their  leader. 

“Up,  my  boys,  and  at  them!”  shouted 
Maynard,  as  the  pirates ,  rushed  on  board. 
And  the  crew  of  the  Dolphin — for  thas  was 
the  name  of  the  king’s  ship — were  in  an  in¬ 
stant  on  deck,  and  then  commenced  a  scene 
it  is  impossible  to  describe.  Shouts,  curses, 
yells,  and  groans  were  heard  on  every  side  ; 
men  fought  hand  to  hand  in  mortal  combat, 
neither  giving  nor  expecting  quarter,  while 
their  distorted  features  gave  them  a  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  demons  in  a  painter’s  pande¬ 
monium. 

Amidst  the  battle  thus  raging  on  the  deck 
of  the  Dolphin,  none  were  more  conspicuous 
than  the  commanders  of  the  opposite  parties, 
who  were  fiercely  striving  for  mastery. 
When  the  pirate  first  boarded  tbe  vessel,  he 
fired  at  the  captain  of  the  sloop,  but  without 
effect.  Not  so,  however,  the  English  officer ; 
a  ball  from  his  pistol  inflicted  a  wound  on 
the  right  cheek  of  the  pirate,  and  rendered 
his  features  still  more  horrid  from  the  streams 
of  blood  that  flowed  from  the  wound. 

They  then  attacked  each  other  with  their 
cutlasses,  and  for  some  time  the  conflict  was 
maintained  without  advantage  on  either 
side.  At  length,  the  sword  of  Maynard  un¬ 
fortunately  broke  short  off  at  the  hilt,  and 
his  fate  seemed  about  to  be  sealed,  for  while 
he  stepped  back  to  cock  his  pistol,  the 
pirate’s  cutlass  hung  suspended  over  his 
head.  Before,  however,  the  blow  was  struck, 
one  of  his  own  crew,  who  saw  the  imminence 
of  the  danger,  inflicted  a  severe  wound  in 
the  throat  of  his  opponent,  which  caused 
him  for  an  instant  to  drop  his  arm. 

But  although  thus  wounded,  he  still  reso¬ 
lutely  maintained  his  ground,  and  fought 
with  great  fury,  until  at  length  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  no  less  than  five  and  twenty  wounds ; 


then,  while  levelling  his  pistol  for  the  last 
time,  he  fell  back  on  the  deck — dead. 

During  this  fierce  conflict,  now  brought 
nearly  to  a  close,  the  crew  of  the  Dolphin 
had  maintained  an  a  vantage  over  that  of 
the  pirate,  and  the  survivors  of  the  latter, 
seeing  their  leader  fall,  and  finding  their 
cause  was  hopeless,  leaped  overboard,  and 
endeavored  to  escape  to  the  shore.  But  in 
this  attempt  hut  few  succeeded,  the  greater 
part  being  drowned  in  the  impure  and  blood¬ 
stained  waves. 

Thus  elided  the  life  of  this  famous  free¬ 
booter,  and  at  the  same  time,  had  not  fatr 
ordained  it  otherwise,  thus,  as  we  shall  see, 

|  might  have  ended  the  lives  of  all  his  follow 
ers,  together  with  those  of  his  conquerors. 

As  soon  as  the  pirates  had  been  routed, 
the  English  captain  prepared  to  go  on  board 
his  prize,  but  no  sooner  had  he  set  foot  on 
her  deck,  than  his  attention  was  attracted  by 
loud  cries  for  help  from  below,  and  it  was 
evident  at  the  same  time  that  a  violent  strug¬ 
gle  was  going  on. 

Followed  by  several  of  his  crew,  the  cap¬ 
tain  hastened  below.  A  terrific  sight  there 
met  their  view;  a  gigantic  negro,  whose 
muscular  form  would  have  served  as  a  model 
for  a  Hercules,  was  struggling  with  three 
men,  who  with  looks  of  agony  were  endea¬ 
voring  to  drag  him  from  the  door  of  the  pow¬ 
der  room. 

In  his  right  hand  he  held,  beyond  their 
reach,  a  lighted  lorch,  and  with  deep  impre¬ 
cations,  threatened  to  obey  his  late  com¬ 
mander’s  orders,  by  blowing  up  the  vessel 
and  all  within  it. 

It  seems  that  before  the  battle  began, 
Blackbeard  imagined  that  his  vessel  would 
be  boarded  by  the  king’s  men,  and  as  he 
thought  it  not  improbable  he  might  be  de¬ 
feated,  he  resolved  that  his  enemies  should 
share  his  fate  ;  and  he  placed  this  negro,  on 
whose  cool  determination  and  obedience  he 
could  rely,  to  launch  his  victors  into  eternity 
at  the  very  moment  they  might  be  rejoicing 
in  their  victory. 

The  captain  of  the  Dolphin  saw  the  immi¬ 
nence  of  tbe  peril,  and  while  his  followers 
restrained  the  negro,  he  ordered  the  men 
with  whom  he  had  been  struggling  to  close 
the  door  of  the  powder-room,  and  place  a 
wet  blanket  against  it. 

In  the  meantime,  the  three  men  who  had 
opposed  the  desperate  act  of  the  negro,  were 
interrogated  as  to  the  cause  of  their  pre¬ 
sence  in  the  pirate  vessel.  To  this  they  an¬ 
swered  they  had  been  captured  by  the  pi¬ 
rate,  and  their  lives  had  been  spared  on  con¬ 
dition  of  their  joining  the  crew  of  the  Bull¬ 
dog. 

They  were,  in  fact,  the  three  English  sai¬ 
lors  with  whom  our  readers  are  already  ac¬ 
quainted.  The  English  captain  had  already 
had  an  interview,  although  but  for  a  short 
time,  with  David,  after  he  was  taken  prison¬ 
er  when  he  landed  to  receive  the  money 
from  the  governor.  David,  however,  was 
not  quite  as  communicative  as  his  three 
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countrymen ;  he  said  nothing  about  the  ca¬ 
vern  and  its  contents,  and  of  this  Captain 
Maynard  was  now  for  the  first  time  informed, 
thither  he  therefore  determined  to  proceed  as 
soon  as  he  had  lauded  his  wounded  men. 

As  soon  as  the  captain  returned  to  the 
mainland,  he  sent  for  David,  and  with  a  se¬ 
vere  air,  observed : 

“  At  your  age,  my  lad,  I  expected  less  dis¬ 
ingenuous  answers ;  I  am  not  accusing  you 
of  telling  me  a  falsehood,  but  you  have 
suppressed  the  truth ;  you  told  me  nothing 
of  the  pirate’s  haunt.” 

“  The  pirate  kept  faith,  with  me,  sir,”  re¬ 
plied  David ;  “  and  he  holds  in  his  power  a  life 
for  which  I  would  willingly  sacrifice  my 
own.” 

“  His  power  is  over,  my  lad,”  returned  the 
captain ;  “  he  is  food  for  fishes  now.  But 
whose  life  is  it  you  hold  so  dear  ?” 

“  That  of  a  young  female,  sir,  who  accom¬ 
panied  me  from  Scotland;  she  was  in  the 
pirate’s  power,  but  he  treated  her  with  more 
consideration  than  I  expected,  and  I  had  de¬ 
termined  not  to  break  my  word  with  him 
when  he  trusted  me  with  the  message  to  the 
governor.” 

“  Ay,  ay,  the  governor ;  what  message  had 
you  to  him,  my  lad  ?”  said  the  captain. 

“  The  pirate  captain  is  killed,  you  say, 
sir?"  said  David,  inquiringly. 

“  Dead ;  I  told  you  so.” 

“  But  his  crew?” 

“  Most  of  them  are  dead — killed  or  drown¬ 
ed,”  observed  the  captain.  “  But  why  did 
you  ask  that  question  ?” 

“  Had  they  been  living,  I  should  have 
trembled  for  her  life,”  observed  David ; 
“  and  even  now  I  dread.  Oh  '.  hasten  to  her 
rescue,  captain.” 

“  She  shall  be  cared  for;  but  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  what  was  the  message  to  the  governor  ?” 

David  could  no  longer  avoid  the  answer, 
nor  indeed  did  he  now  wish  to  do  so ;  ac¬ 
cordingly,  he  communicated  all  he  knew  on 
the  subject. 

“  Exactly  as  I  expected,”  observed  the 
captain.  “  But  come,  my  lad,  you  must 
come  before  the  justice,  and  make  oath  of 
what  you  have  told  me,  and  then  we’ll  not 
forget  your  business.  You  say  there  is  treas¬ 
ure  in  this  secret  haunt  of  theirs  ?  ” 

“  To  a  large  amount,  as  it  appeared  to  me. 
But  had  we  not  better  hasten,  captain  ?  if 
any  of  the  crew  should  have  escaped,  they 
will  have  returned  to  the  cave,  and  carry 
away  their  hoards  before  you  overtake  them, 
and  then  poor  Jane  !  ” 

And  he  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  the  in¬ 
sults  to  which  she  might  be  subjected  in  her 
unprotected  state. 

The  captain  and  David  at  once  proceeded 
to  the  house  of  the  principal  legal  authority 
of  the  colony,  and  the  depositions  of  David 
having  been  taken,  the  officers  of  the  court 
were  desired  to  investigate  the  case,  while 
the  captain  and  David  proceeded  on  board 
the  Dolphin,  which  sailed  at  once  for  the  pi¬ 
rates’  haunt. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

LIKE  MASTER  LIKE  MAN. 

It  is  not  truer  he  is  Angelo, 

Than  this  is  all  as  true  as  it  is  strange; 

Nay,  it  is  ten  times  true ;  for  truth  is  truth 

To  the  end  of  the  reckoning. 

Although  the  governor  of  Port  Royal  pos¬ 
sessed  almost  supreme  power  as  far  as  the 
public  affairs  of  the  colony  were  concerned, 
he  was  equally  amenable  to  the  law  as  the 
meanest  of  his  majesty’s  subjects;  and  at 
this  peculiar  juncture,  notwithstanding  the 
general  corruption  that  pervaded  the  com¬ 
munity  in  most  of  our  colonial  possessions, 
the  office  of  principal  judge  of  the  colony  was 
filled  by  a  most  worthy  and  upright  man. 

Judge  Barlow  first  appeared  in  the  colony 
when  quite  a  youth,  and,  as  not  unfrequent- 
ly  happened  in  those  days  of  romantic  en¬ 
terprise,  he  was  taken  notice  of  by  a  rich 
lawyer,  whom  he  served  faithfully  for  many 
years,  and  at  his  death  succeeded  to  his  name 
and  business  ;  but  his  abilities  were  so  far 
above  what  were  necessary  for  the  duties  of 
a  colonial  attorney’s  office,  that  he  was  grad¬ 
ually  raised  through  the  various  grades  of 
the  profession,  until  he  attained  the  dignity 
of  chief  judge. 

The  practices  of  the  governor,  who,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  official  duties,  was  engaged  in 
large  mercantile  transactions,  had  long  been 
suspected ;  but  up  to  the  present  time,  no 
clear  proof  of  his  guilt  could  be  brought 
against  him :  the  present  information,  how¬ 
ever,  bade  fair  to  remove  the  mark,  and  to 
expose  his  illegal  practices. 

Armed  with  a  sufficient  warrant,  and  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  judge  in  person — judges 
in  those  days  performed  more  active  duties 
than  at  present— the  officers  of  justice  re¬ 
paired  to  the  house  of  the  governor. 

The  residence  of  Colonel  Collingwood  was 
an  old-fashioned,  castellated  mansion,  which, 
during  the  time  of  the  first  settlers,  had  been 
a  species  of  fort ;  but  afterwards,  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  its  various  tenants  had  caused 
many  additions  to  be  made  to  the  structure, 
until  at  length  it  assumed  a  form  which  even 
the  most  skilful  architect  would  have  been 
unable  to  describe. 

When  employed  as  a  fort,  immense  exca¬ 
vations  were  made  beneath  its  foundations, 
which  served  as  magazines  for  warlike 
stores,  and  wai'ehouses  for  valuable  merchan¬ 
dise.  To  this  last  purpose  they  were  ap¬ 
plied  by  our  merchant-governor,  and  no 
place  could  most  certainly  have  been  better 
adapted  for  this  mode  of  doing  business,  for 
the  recesses  and  excavations  were  so  numer¬ 
ous  and  intricate  as  to  form  a  complete  laby 
rinth,  and  the  key  to  which  was  but  imper¬ 
fectly  known  to  any  one  excepting  the  gov¬ 
ernor  himself. 

As  soon  as  the  judge  and  his  assistant# 
reached  the  building,  the  governor  was  sum- 
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moned  before  them,  and  the  former  at  once 
declared  his  errand. 

“  And  pray,"  observed  Colonel  Colling- 
wood,  “  who  may  have  signed  these  depo¬ 
sitions  ?  ” 

“A  youth  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by 
the  pirate  Blackbeard,  while  on  board  the 
Dutch  bai'k  the  Zung  Frau,"  replied  the 
judge. 

“  Is  that  youth  here  ?  ”  demanded  the 
governor. 

“No,”  replied  the  other;  “he  has  gone 
with  Captain  Maynard  to  guide  him  to  the 
pirate’s  haunt.” 

“  And  this  is  the  only  evidence  you  have 
against  me  ? — a  pirate  sailor  who,  to  save 
his  life,  would  swear  to  whatever  he  thought 
would  please  his  interrogator.  1  am  surprised, 
Judge  Barlow,  a  man  of  your  experience 
should  have  so  readily  listened  to  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  an  outcast  like  him,  when  directed 
against  one  of  my  standing  in  society.  But 
to  show  that  I  wish  to  set  an  example  of  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  laws,  here  are  the  keys  of  my 
store-houses,  and  my  overseer  here,  Archy 
Stuart,  shall  accompany  you.” 

“  Your  own  presence,  Colonel  Collingwood, 
will  also  be  necessary,"  observed  the  judge, 
coolly. 

“  Certainly,  if  you  require  it,”  answered 
the  governor,  somewhat  disconcerted. 

And  with  that  all  the  party  descended  in¬ 
to  the  vaults. 

The  contents  of  this  subterranean  reposito¬ 
ry  gave  ample  evidence  of  the  wealth  of 
the  governor ;  but  after  the  most  careful 
search,  no  portion  of  the  bales  forwarded  by 
the  pirate  could  be  discovered,  and  the  judge 
and  his  party  were  obliged  to  leave,  foiled 
but  not  convinced. 

As  to  the  governor,  he  appeared  to  enjoy 
his  triumph  mightily,  and  bade  adieu  to  the 
judge  with  ironical  politeness. 

The  head  of  the  law  returned  to  his  resi¬ 
dence,  and  began  to  calculate  in  what  man¬ 
ner  he  should  next  proceed,  for  he  was  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  of  the  truth 
of  the  charge  against  the  governor;  the  ap¬ 
pearance  and  manner  of  David  had  inspired 
him  with  so  much  confidence,  and  he  was 
more  particularly  inclined  to  believe  him 
from  his  preconceived  ideas  of  the  governor’s 
proceedings. 

It  was  while  he  was  ruminating  on  this 
subject  that  a  stranger  was  announced,  and  a 
tall,  cadaverous-looking  man  was  introduced. 
The  new  comer  was  dressed  in  the  usual 
light  dress  of  calico  worn  in  the  colony,  but 
he  wore  his  broad-brimmed  6traw  hat  so 
closely  drawn  over  his  eyes,  as  almost  com¬ 
pletely  to  conceal  his  features. 

It  was  Archy  Stuart  himself,  not  deputed 
by  his  master,  but  come  on  a  small  errand 
of  his  own.  Archy  had  long  suffered  under 
the  tyrranny  of  Collingwood,  and  being  pri¬ 
vy  to  most  of  his  employer’s  malpractices, 
he  shrewdly  guessed  that,  now  a  stir  was 
made  in  earnest,  it  would  not  be  long  before 
they  were  discovered  ;  in  which  case  he  him¬ 


self  would  be  iuvolved  in  his  master’s  ruin, 
To  prevent  this,  therefore,  be  presented  him¬ 
self  before  the  judge,  with  the  intention  of 
offering  himself  as  a  kind  of  king’s  evidence. 

“Well,  Stuart,”  observed  the  judge,  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  governor’s 
agent,  “  what  message  has  Colonel  Colling 
wood  sent  ?  ” 

“Faith!  none,  my  lord,”  replied  the 
Scotchman,  bowing  low  as  he  removed  his 
hat  with  one  hand,  and  pretended  to  smooth 
his  hair  with  the  other,  “  none,  my  lord: 
and  I  rather  think  the  less  communication 
he  has  with  your  lordship  the  better  will  he 
be  pleased.” 

“Indeed;  what  makes  you  suppose  that, 
Stuart?  ”  inquired  the  judge. 

“  Why,  you  see,  my  lord,  there  are  certain 
little  matters  he  would  willingly  conceal 
from  your  lordship.  Ah,  my  lord,  these 
matters  have  pressed  heavily  on  my  con 
science  for  a  long  time,  for  I  was  brought  up 
in  a  godly  manner  in  my  native  city,  Glas¬ 
gow,”  continued  Archy,  with  an  hypocriti¬ 
cal  sigh. 

“  And  so  I  suppose  you  have  come  to  un¬ 
burden  your  conscience  to  me  ;  why  did  you 
not  rather  seek  your  clergyman  on  a  point 
like  this,  you  say  it  affects  your  conscience  ?  ” 

“  It  nfore  nearly  concerns  your  lordship,” 
answered  the  Scotchman;  “for  it  relates  to 
smuggled  goods,  illegal  traffic,  dealings  with 
the  pirates,  and  the  realising  of  money  from 
that  which  was  purchased  with  the  blood  of 
the  innocent.  Oh !  my  lord,  I  call  heaven  to 
witness  I  merely  thought  the  goods  were 
smuggled.” 

“  And  iu  that  case  your  conscience  did  not 
wince?  ”  said  the  judge  with  a  smile. 

“  Why,  truly,  my  lord  ;  my  bread  depen¬ 
ded  on  Colonel  Collingwood — he  was  a  hard 
master,  it  is  true,  but  he  is  governor  of  Port 
Royal,  and  I  did  not  dare  to  speak,  though 
heaven  knows  my  heart  has  been  sorely 
pressed  when  I  thought  of  it.” 

And  the  judge  almost  imagined  he  saw  a 
tear  about  to  gush  from  the  corner  of  the 
speaker’s  eye,  but  ashamed  of  the  part  it  was 
about  to  play,  it  instantly  withdrew  from 
sight. 

“  W ell,  well,  without  further  preface,  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  point  at  once ;  you  have  some 
information  to  give  me  about  the  goods  late¬ 
ly  purchased  of  the  pirate — not  yet  jiaid  for, 
it  is  true,  but  there  is  little  fear  of  a  claim 
being  made  by  the  next  of  kin.  Proceed.” 

The  road  by  which  lie  led  the  party  was 
along  the  hollow  of  a  deep  ravine,  leading 
from  the  base  of  the  hill  on  which  the  go¬ 
vernor’s  house  was  placed,  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  sea  shore.  Close  under  an 
overhanging  rock  that  jutted  out  from  the 
bare  face  of  the  precipice  at  the  base  of  the 
hill,  on  its  southern  side,  was  a  deep  chasm, 
or  cave,  completely  concealed  from  view  by 
a  tangled  mass  of  creeping  plants,  which 
hung  like  a  rude  curtain  before  the  opening 
to  the  cave. 

As  they  drew  near  the  spot,  Stuart  hold 
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aphis  hand  to  prevent  the  advance  of  the 
party,  at  the  same  time  pressing  his  fingers 
on  his  lips  to  enjoin  silence. 

The  judge  and  his  party  listened  attentive¬ 
ly,  and  a  murmuring  sound  of  human  voices 
was  heard  within  the  recess  ;  the  voices  be¬ 
came  presently  more  distinct,  and  they 
plainly  heard  that  of  the  governor  above  ail 
the  rest. 

“  Caesar,  you  black  hound,  do  you  know 
where  Mr.  Stuart  is?”  asked  the  governor. 

“  Hab  not  seen  him,  massa ;  him  not  been 
plantation  dis  morning,  massa.” 

“  What  can  have  become  of  him?”  conti¬ 
nued  the  colonel ;  “  he  never  served  me  a 
trick  like  this  before ;  perhaps  he  was 
alarmed  at  that  visit  from  the  meddling 
judge,  and  has  taken  to  his  heels,  like  a 
cur.” 

“  He  he  is  close  on  your  heels,  like  a  well- 
tutored  dog,”  muttered  Stuart. 

“Who  was  that  spoke?”  said  the  gover¬ 
nor  in  alarm  ;  and  he  raised  the  leafy  screen 
and  looked  out,  but  no  one  was  visible,  for 
the  rock  concealed  the  judge  and  his  party 
from  his  view.  But  not  satisfied  with  the 
first  examination  of  the  spot,  he  moved  away 
from  the  entrance  of  the  cave ;  but  still  he 
saw  no  one.  As,  however,  he  was  about 
to  turn  round  to  look  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion,  he  found  himself  firmly,  if  not  rudely, 
seized  by  the  wrists  by  two  sturdy  consta¬ 
bles,  and  confronted  by  the  judge  and  his 
worthy  assistant,  Archy  Stuart. 

“  Colonel  Collingwood,”  observed  the 
judge,  sternly,  “you  must  remain  under  the 
care  of  these  two  officers  until  we  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  examination  of  this  cavern  and  its 
contents.  If  our  suspicions  are  groundless, 
you  will  be  at  once  set  at  liberty ;  but  if 
they  prove  true,  you  will  find  yourself  in  a 
perilous  situation.” 

The  Colonel  did  not  condescend  to  reply, 
but  ground  his  teeth  with  shame  and  rage, 
while  his  former  attendant  took  payment  for 
some  of  the  old  debts  of  hatred  to  his  patron, 
by  grinning  maliciously  in  his  face. 

The  Scotchman’s  information  was  perfect¬ 
ly  correct :  the  bales  of  silks  and  woollens 
were  there,  with  a  portion  of  their  wrappers 
and  distinguishing  marks  removed,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hours  they  would  have 
been  safely  stowed  among  the  miscellaneous 
stock  of  the  loyal  governor,  for  at  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  cavern  was  a  strong  iron  door, 
communicating  with  the  castle  vaults. 

Colonel  Collingwood  was  fully  committed 
for  feloniously  assisting  the  notorious  pirate 
Blackbeard. 

The  Dolphin  and  her  crew,  with  David 
Watson  on  board,  were  rapidly  approaching 
the  pirate’s  place  of  resort.  Captain  May¬ 
nard  shortened  sail,  and  consulted  as  to  the 
coui'se  it  was  best  to  pursue.  According  to 
the  account  received  by  David  from  the  old 
negress,  the  men  on  board  the  cutter  were 
the  only  portion  of  the  pirate’s  force  they 
would  have  to  encounter,  and  he  had  every 
reason  to  believe  they  were  but  few.  It  was 


true  they  might  have  been  reinforced  by 
those  who  escaped  the  conflict  when  their 
captain  was  killed ;  but  even  this  was  a 
doubtful  case. 

The  captain  of  the  Dolphin  considered  it 
most  prudent  to  bring  the  vessel  to  an  anchor, 
and  send  an  armed  party  in  the  long-boat  to 
the  cavern,  and  take  the  pirates  by  surprise. 
The  captain  commanding  this  expedition, 
while  David  accompanied  him,  to  aid  him 
with  his  knowledge  of  the  spot;  indeed, 
nothing  but  main  force  would  have  obliged 
the  youth  to  remain  on  board  the  vessel, 
while  by  accompanying  the  party  in  the 
boat,  he  might  take  part  in  the  rescue  of 
Jane. 

Creeping  along  among  the  channels,  the  boat 
proceeded,  until  it  felt  the  indraught  of  the 
current,  and  then  all  their  efforts  were  ne¬ 
cessary  to  check  its  too  rapid  progress. 

They  were  now  approaching  the  spot 
where  the  cutter  lay,  and  while  it  was  still 
hidden,  they  heard  the  sounds  of  noisy 
mirth,  which  became  louder  as  they  drew 
nearer. 

“  Now,  my  men,”  cried  Captain  May¬ 
nard,  “  be  ready  ;  a  bold  dash  will  complete 
the  business.” 

Scarcely  had  he  spoken  when  a  loud  dis¬ 
cordant  shout  arose  from  the  pirate’s  boat, 
and  above  all,  the  shrill  scream  of  a  woman 
was  heard.  David’s  blood  mounted  to  his 
cheeks,  his  teeth  were  firmly  set  with  rage, 
and  he  more  tightly  grasped  the  handle  of  his 
cutlass ;  the  cutter  was  now  in  sight,  and 
within  little  more  than  the  distance  of  a 
stone’s  throw.  The  crew  of  the  pirate  were 
evidently  intoxicated,  and  among  them  were 
seen  the  two  female  forms  struggling  with 
the  infuriated  men. 

In  two  minutes  the  Dolphin’s  boat  was 
laid  alongside,  and  the  men,  headed  by  their 
captain,  at  once  leaped  on  board.  The  pi¬ 
rate’s  men,  who  were  but  six  in  number,  were 
completely  unprepared  for  the  attack,  and 
four  of  them  soon  lay  dead  at  the  feet  of  the 
English ;.  the  remaining  two,  who  were 
striving  for  the  possession  of  Jane  Morton, 
seemed  perfectly  unconscious  of  what  was 
going  on.  and  completely  insensible  to  the 
attacks  of  the  old  negress,  who  was  scratch¬ 
ing  and  biting  like  a  fury,  in  defence  of  her 
young  charge. 

David  at  once  flew  to  the  rescue  6f  her  he 
loved,  but  his  efforts  appeared  to  be  useless, 
to  tear  these  infuriated  drunkards  from  the 
poor  girl  within  their  grasp. 

David  dealt  one  of  the  ruffians  a  blow  on 
the  head  with  the  cutlass,  and,  stunned,  he 
fell  on  the  deck. 

His  companion  still  held  Jane  in  his  arms. 
David  Watson  passed  his  arm  round  Jane’s 
panting  form,  and  several  of  the  crew  of  the 
Dolphin,  dragged  away  the  ruffian.  - 

Jane  sank  exhausted  into  her  lover’s  arms, 
and  when  the  whole  party  had  reached  the 
stalactite  cavern,  by  the  tender  cares  of  the 
negress,  the  unfortunate  girl  was  placed  in 
bed,  to  recover  her  exhausted  strength. 
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The  report  of  David,  as  to  the  treasures  in 
the  pirate’s  cavern,  were  found  to  be  true  ; 
and  the  long-boat  was  at  once  laden  with 
bullion,  coin,  and  jewels  to  an  immense  value. 
David  and  six  of  the  crew  were  left  be¬ 
hind  to  protect  the  women  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  treasure,  while  their  rich 
prize  was  carried  onboard  the  Dolphin; 
the  boat  returning  on  the  following  day, 
when  the  remainder  of  the  valuable  pro¬ 
perty,  together  with  the  whole  of  the 
•crew,  and  the  two  women,  returned  to 
the  sloop,  and  in  two  days  afterwards,  the 
treasure-laden  vessel  entered  the  Savannah, 
and  unloaded  their  rich  spoil  at  Port  Royal. 

David  remained  on  board  the  king’s  ship, 
and  Jane  was  suitably  lodged  on  shore, 
while  the  preparations  for  the  trial  of  the 
governor  v\Pere  in  progress. 

At  length  the  day  for  the  trial  arrived,  and 
Colonel  Collingwood,  the  negro  who  had 
been  prevented  blowing  up  the  ship,  and  the 
last  of  the  pirate’s  crew,  from  whom  Jane 
Morton  had  been  rescued,  were  placed  at 
the  bar,  the  two  latter  charged  with  piracy 
and  murder,  and  the  former  as  an  accessory 
after  the  fact  in  the  piratical  act. 

The  evidence  of  Archy  proved  that  Col¬ 
lingwood  for  a  series  of  years  held  secret 
correspondence  with  the  pirate,  and  on 
several  occasions  prevented  his  capture,  by 
giving  him  private  information. 

As  for  the  other  prisoners,  it  was  proved 
that  they  belonged  to  the  pirate  band,  and 
David  Watson  gave  evidence  of  their  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  murder  of  the  crew  of  the 
Zung  Frau. 

The  case  was  then  left  with  the  jury,  who 
almost  immediately  returned  a  verdict  of 
•“  guilty”  against  all  the  prisoners. 

The  judge  immediately  sentenced  them  to 
death. 

The  court  then  rose,  and  the  convicted  men 
were  carried  back  to  prison,  to  await  the 
execution  of  their  sentence. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  FRIEND  IN  NEED. 

The  trials  over,  it  is  time  we  should  direct 
our  attention  to  David  and  Jane,  who  were 
far  away  from  friend  or  relation.  Their 
misfortunes  moved  the  compassion  of  their 
now  acquaintance,  and  the  prepossessing 
manners  of  the  lovers  added  respect  to  pity. 
Captain  Maynard  offered  David  a  situation 
on  board  his  sloop,  but  as  in  that  case  be 
should  have  been  obliged  to  leave  Jane  on 
shore,  he  respectfully  declined  the  offer. 

Sir  Richard  Cowper  showed  a  deep  inter¬ 
est  in  his  welfare,  and  called  Jane  and  David 
before  him,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to 
assist  them. 

“  Alas !”  observed  David,  “  deeply  am  I 
Buffering  from  the  effects  of  one  act  of  passion, 


and  poor  Jane,  through  my  fault,  is  a  feliow- 

sufferer.” 

“Say  not  so,  David,”  said  Jane:  “had  I 
hut  separated  myself  from  you  in  your  jour¬ 
neying,  you  would  not  have  been  pursued 
by  that  vindictive  woman.  It  is  my  fault, 
therefore ;  but  as  we  have  united  our  fortunes, 
we  must  bear  with  our  misfortunes,  as  well 
as  we  can.” 

“  As  I  feel  an  interest  in  your  welfare, 
said  the  baronet,  “  young  man,  I  shall  be 
better  able  to  serve  you,  if  you  will  give  me 
an  account  of  your  life  before  the  time  when 
you  fell  into  Blackbeard’s  hands.” 

David  gave  him  a  faithful  account  of  what 
had  happened  to  him  before  he  left  his 
native  country. 

“  There  is  but  little  chance  of  your  being 
disturbed  by  them  again,”  observed  Sir 
Richard,  “  while  you  remain  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.” 

Comforting  the  lovers  the  baronet  began 
to  consider  how  he  could  serve  them;  Jane 
be  promised  to  take  charge  of  at  once,  and 
employ  her  in  his  domestic  affairs. 

David  Watson,  was  not  so  dependent  as  to 
require  any  pecuniary  assistance,  for  the 
court  had  rewarded  him  out  of  the  treasure 
taken  in  the  pirates’  cavern,  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  dollars,  and  with  this  it  was  his 
intention,  if  possible,  to  enter  in  some  way 
of  business,  marry  Jane,  and  settle  in  the 
colony. 

The  ship  “  Good  Intent  ”  had  been  char¬ 
tered  by  government  for  the  purpose  of  send¬ 
ing  out  the  appointment  of  the  new  gover¬ 
nor,  Sir  Richard  Cowper,  and  also  of  carry¬ 
ing  to  the  appointed  place  a  party  of  scien¬ 
tific  men,  who  were  to  form  an  exploring 
party  to  the  interior ;  and  as  it  was  probable 
some  of  the  crew  would  be  required  to  ac¬ 
company  them  on  their  journey,  the  latter 
were  all  picked  men. 

Our  old  acquaintance,  Tom  Steadfast, 
formed  part  of  the  ship’s  company.  Tom  by 
his  good  behavior  and  seaman-like  qualities, 
had  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  boatswain. 

Tom  had  under  his  especial  care  a  lad  who 
had  volunteered  into  the  vessel  in  the  port 
of  London;  he  went  by  the  name  of  Pierre, 
and  although  he  spoke  English  fluently,  with 
a  voice  as  sweet  and  silvery  as  that  of  a  wo¬ 
man,  still  from  his  features  and  complexion 
he  might  have  been  taken  for  a  native  of 
Spain,  or  even  a  descendant  of  a  Moorish 
race;  his  eyes  were  dark,  and  when  excited 
his  brow  lowered  ominously  on  those  who 
offended  him ;  for  although  his  disposition 
was  kind  even  to  meekness,  on  most  occa¬ 
sions,  there  were  momeftts  when  a  change 
seemed  to  come  over  his  spirits,  as  if  the  re¬ 
collection  of  some  fearful  event  arose  before 
him,  and  for  a  time  unseated  his  reasoning 
powers. 

The  crew  of  the  British  vessel  having 
brought  her  to  her  moorings,  were  allowed 
to  amuse  themselves  by  wandering  about 
the  town. 

“  Well,  Pierre,  my  fine  boy,”  observed 
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Tom,  “  and  so  this  is  your  first  trip  across  the 
Atlantic?” 

“Ay,  indeedit  is,”  returned  the  youth; 
“perhaps  also  it  may  be  the  last.” 

A  young  man  at  this  moment  came  in  view 
at  the  corner  of  the  road,  when  Pierre  gave 
a  sudden  start ;  but  why  the  young  sailor 
boy  should  be  so  much  moved  seemed  in¬ 
comprehensible.  There  was  nothing  re¬ 
markable  in  his  appearance  ;  it  was,  in  fact, 
our  old  friend  David  Watson,  who  came  up,  sa¬ 
luted  them  witha“  good  day, ’’and  passed  on. 

The  sound  of  the  voice  of  the  young  man 
seemed  to  have  still  more  efTect  on  the  lad 
than  even  his  appearance. 

It  was  evident  to  Tom  Steadfast,  that 
young  Pierre  had  one  of  his  fits  upon  him, 
so  after  a  short  walk,  they  returned  to  their 
vessel.  Tom  Steadfast  stretched  himself  out 
on  a  heap  of  sails,  and  was  soon  in  a  com¬ 
fortable  dose. 

But  what  can  be  the  matter  with  his  young 
friend?  he  walks  rapidly  along  the  deck, 
absorbed,  as  it  were,  in  uneasy  thoughts; 
and  clenching  his  small  hands,  exclaimed — 

“  I  have  met  with  him  sooner  than  I  expect¬ 
ed.  They  told  me  he  had  been  killed  by  the 
pirates ;  oh  !  how  glad  I  am  that  it  is  not  so, 
and  yet  if  she  had  perished  with  him  ? — she 
is  saved  for  me  !  She  cannot  be  far  from 
David;  she  could  not  exist  without  him; 
then  the  sooner  she  dies  the  better  and  he 
grasped  a  small  dirk  he  had  concealed  in  his 
breast,  and  looked  up  to  the  sky,  as  if  ad¬ 
dressing  some  invisible  power. 

Tom  Steadfast  awoke,  and  looked  with 
wondering  eyes  upon  the  boy. 

“  Why,  Pierre,  boy,  what  ails  you?”  he 
cried,  slapping  him  on  the  shoulder. 

Pierre  started,  and  turned  suddenly  round  ; 
his  dark  eye  flashed  fire,  and  he  flew  at  the 
sturdy  sailor,  and  seized  him  by  the  collar 
of  his  jacket. 

Tom  strove  to  make  the  lad  quit  his  hold 
without  resorting  to  violence.  “  Come,  ship¬ 
mate,”  he  cried,  “  you’ll  tear  my  new  rigging, 
and  I  have  to  pass  muster  before  the  new 
governor  in  this  jacket — come,  leave  go:” 
and  he  strove  to  unclasp  the  hands  of  the 
youth,  but  in  vain,  for  the  latter  only  clung 
the  more  firmly  to  him,  and  burst  into  a  fit 
of  hysterical  laughter. 

Tom  became  dreadfully  alarmed,  and  he 
thought  only  of  his  companion,  who  had  be¬ 
come  nearly  black  in  the  face,  for  the  collar 
of  his  shirt,  which  he  wore,  fast  buttoned, 
had  nearly  strangled  him.  Tom  saw  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  and  having  by  a  violent 
effort  disengaged  himself  from  Pierre’s  grasp, 
he  placed  the  latter  against  a  coil  of  ropes, 
and  after  unfastening  his  collar,  he  threw 
open  the  front  of  his  shirt  to  give  him  air, 
but  no  sooner  had  he  done  this  than  he 
started  back  and  gave  a  long  low  whistle. 

“  A  woman,  by  Jove  !”  he  exclaimed,  in 
astonishment,  “  and  a  beautiful  woman;  but 
what  the  devil  brought  her  on  board  in  this 
disguise!  Well,  well,  she  sha’n’t  hurt  for 
my  knowing  it.  Now  I  can  account  for  it 


that  I  was  always  so  fond  of  the  young 
rascal.” 

And  then  closing  the  front  of  her  shirt, 
onr  honest  sailor  endeavored  to  restore  her 
to  consciousness  in  the  best  manner  he  was 
able ;  slapping  her  hands,  casting  a  liberal 
supply  of  cold  water  in  her  face,  and  by 
other  approved  methods,  he  succeeded  at 
last  in  his  object,  although  in  doing  so  he 
had  completely  drenched  his  patient  in 
salt-water. 

As  soon  as  Mary  Benson — for  our  readers 
must  be  aware  it  was  none  but  her — recover¬ 
ed  her  senses,  she  addressed  Tom  Steadfast: 

“  Why  did  you  strike  me  on  the  shoulder 
when  the  mood  was  on  me  ?  If  I  had  had  a 
dagger  in  my  hand,  I  know  I  should  have 
stabbed  you!” 

“  Come,  come,”  said  the  kind-hearted 
sailor,  “  it’s  no  use  dissembling,  you  place 
your  trust  in  me,  and  I’ll  see  you  righted,  if 
I  can ;  that  is,  if  any  one  has  wronged  you, 
which  I  suppose  is  the  case,  or  a  well-bred 
girl  like  you  would  never  have  disguised 
herself  in  sailor’s  clothes,  and  entered  on 
board  the  ‘  Good  Intent.’  ” 

“What's  that  you  say.  Steadfast?”  said 
Mary,  alarmed,  and  blushing  deeply. 

She  then  instinctively  placed  her  hand  to 
the  collar  of  her  shirt ;  it  was  unbuttoned, 
and  she  fell  on  her  kuess  before  her  com 
panion,  and  buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 

“  Come,  cheer  up,  my  girl,”  cried  Tom, 
raising  her  from  the  ground :  “  Steadfast  is  no 
blab,  and  your  secret  is  as  safe  now  as  in 
your  own  keeping ;  perhaps,  safer,  if  we  may 
judge  by  what  has  just  now  taken  place.” 

“  You  will  not  betray  me  then  ?”  said  Mary 
looking  beseechingly  in  his  face. 

Tom  tried  to  avoid  her  glance — it  was  too 
much  for  him ;  but  he  was  fascinated,  and 
still  kept  gazing  on  her  upturned  counte¬ 
nance. 

“  Well,  well,”  said,  or  rather  stammered 
Steadfast,  “don’t  look  on  me  so,  and  I’ll 
promise  you  anythiug — ay,  and  I’ll  perform 
it  too.” 

And  he  raised  her  up  from  her  kneeling 
position. 

Mary  had  by  this  time  regained  her  self 
possession,  and  arranging  her  disordered 
dress,  she  looked  with  an  unmoved  counte¬ 
nance  on  the  sailor. 

“  I  know,  Steadfast,  that  I  can  rely  or 
you,”  said  Mary;  “for  I  have  marked  your 
conduct  all  through  the  vojmge,  and  yorn 
kindness  to  me  when  you  thought  me  ar 
unprotected  lad,  and  now  you  know  what  l 
really  am,  you  will  not  be  less  kind  to  me — 
you  will  not  assist  me  less?” 

“  Certainly  not,”  said  Steadfast.  “  But, 
do  you  see,  if  you  wish  me  to  be  able  to  help 
you  in  our  navigation,  you  must  give  me  a 
chart  by  which  I  may  steer,  or  else,  may¬ 
hap,  when  I  think  I  am  standing  safe  into 
harbor,  I  may  run  you  bump  on  a  lee-shore.” 

Mary  had  been  so  accustomed  to  the  com¬ 
pany  of  seafaring  men,  that  she  had  no  diffi- 
I  culty  in  understanding  Steadfast’s  remarks, 
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and  she  accordingly  gave  him  an  account  of 
all  that  happened  after  the  eveninffshe  found 
David  by  her  foster-father’s  fireside. 

When  she  had  concluded,  Steadfast  asked 
her  whether  she  knew  what  became  of  Mrs. 
Borosky.  Of  this  she  knew  nothing,  except¬ 
ing  that  both  her  and  young  Forman  had 
most  mysteriously  disappeared  just  before 
tlie  time  when  Jane  and  David  left  the  fisher¬ 
man’s  cottage.  The  fact  is,  that  Mary, 
having  left  London  in  pursuit  of  David,  knew 
nothing  of  the  return  of  Caroline  and  Frank. 

Steadfast  after  he  had  heard  Mary’s  tale, 
felt  that  the  promise  he  made  to  assist  her 
was  rather  difficult  of  performance.  To 
divert  David’s  love  from  Jane  seemed  to  him 
an  impracticable  task,  and  if  it  were  not  so, 
Mary’s  excited  feelings  would  be  sure,  as  he 
very  reasonably  imagined,  to  place  insur¬ 
mountable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  success. 
H  owever,  he  had  promised  her  his  assistance, 
and  he  was  not  a  man  likely  to  recede  from 
his  word.  Accordingly,  he  at  once  entered 
into  consultation  with  her  as  to  what  was 
most  fit  to  be  done  to  effect  the  object  they 
had  in  view. 

The  first  part  of  the  task  was  to  discover 
whether  Jane,  as  well  as  David,  were  at 
Port  Royal,  and  how  they  were  situated. — 
T his  part  of  the  business  he  took  upon  him¬ 
self,  and  he  determined  at  once  again  to  go 
on  shore,  and  gain  the  required  information, 
recommending  his  companion  to  remain  on 
board,  and  to  wait  patiently  for  his  return. 

Mary  promised  to  wait — patiently  was  out 
of  the  question,  and  the  honest  sailor  repair¬ 
ed  to  Port  Royal  on  his  mission 

Now'  Mary’s  ideas  were  so  concentrated 
on  one  sole  object — vengeance,  that  even 
her  deep-seated  love  for  David  was  eclipsed 
by  the  darker  passion  that  was  foremost  in 
her  mind.  Jane  stood  in  her  way  ;  on  her 
destruction  she  was  bent ;  and  even  if  the 
object  of  her  love  were  to  perish  by  the  same 
blow,  still  she  would  be  revenged,  although 
at  the  same  time  reduced  to  despair. 

While  all  these  imaginations  were  passing 
through  her  mind,  David  and  Jane  were  per¬ 
fectly  unconscious  of  the  storm  about  to 
burst  over  their  heads;  and  when  the  former 
was  met  by  Alary  Benson  and  Steadfast,  he 
was  actually  on  his  way  to  the  “  Good  In¬ 
tent,’’  to  endeavor  to  obtain  information  of 
the  state  of  affairs  in  London,  for  he  knew 
that  his  encounter  with  his  fellow-apprentice 
had  been  the  talk  of  the  town,  and  he 
thought  it  possible  some  rumor  as  to  the 
procedings  of  Andrew  Bevau  might  have 
reached  the  ears  of  some  of  the  crew. 

When  David  reached  the  deck  of  the 
“  Good  Intent,”  at  first  he  perceived  no  one 
on  board ;  at  length  he  perceived  a  sailor  boy 
seated  near  the  binnacle,  and  apparently 
wrapped  in  deep  and  anxious  thought.  Ap¬ 
proaching  the  dreamer,  he  laid  his  hand  on 
his  shoulder,  and  said : 

“  Why,  how  now,  my  lad ;  what  melan¬ 
choly  thoughts  have  made  you  so  inattentive 
to  what  is  going  on  about  you?  It  is  well 


you  are  not  in  an  enemy’s  port,  since  you 
keep  such  a  bad  look-out.” 

Alary  awoke  from  her  reverie  at  the  sound 
of  his  voice,  and  the  youth  started  back  as 
he  gazed  on  her  glowing  countenance; 
thoughts  he  could  ill  define  passed  through 
his  mind,  when  he  caught  the  expression  of 
her  dark  eye.  As  to  Mary,  she  checked  the 
first  dark  impulse  of  her  passion,  and  asked 
him,  v  ith  as  much  coolness  as  she  could 
assume,  what  it  was  he  sought  on  board  the 
“  Good  Intent.” 

David,  on  his  side,  also  collected  himself, 
and  told  the  pretented  boy  he  came  to  gain 
information  as  to  what  was  passing  in  Lon¬ 
don  when  the  vessel  left  that  port — what 
rumors  were  afloat. 

“  Tales  of  false  love — tales  of  base  ingrati¬ 
tude  were  rife  in  the  great  metropolis,”  said 
Mary  ;  “  and  better  were  it  for  me  had  I 
remained  in  the  north,”  she  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  “instead  of  undertaking  my  weari¬ 
some  journey,  and  crossing  the  Atlantic.” 

“  What  tales  of  false  love  are  you  alluding 
to,  my  lad?”  asked  David,  somewhat  startled 
at  the  observation  of  the  boy. 

Alary  was  unable  longer  to  restrain  her 
feelings;  she  rose  from  her  seat,  and  throw¬ 
ing  off  her  sailor’s  cap,  she  allowed  her  hair, 
which  was  even  then  much  longer  than  usual 
for  a  lad,  to  fall  down  on  her  shoulders,  and 
looking  sternly  at  the  youth,  she  exclaimed : 
“David  Watson,  do  you  not  know  me?” 

David  recoiled ;  the  whole  truth  flashed 
through  his  mind  at  once.  It  was  Mary 
Benson  herself!  and  from  the  strange  step 
she  had  taken,  it  was  evident  she  had  not 
forgotten  her  threatened  vengeance,  and  here 
she  had  arrived  to  accomplish  her  threats, 
at  the  place  where  he  and  her  rival  dwelt. 

“  David  Watson,  you  know  me  well,  I  see,’1 
observed  Mary.  “I  have  dared  all  to  seek 
you  out,  and  gratify  my  vengeance.  Mine 
were  no  idle  threatenings  against  that  pale- 
faced  girl  who  crossed  my  path,  and  snatch¬ 
ed  from  my  side  the  being  who  owed  his 
safety — his  life,  to  me  ;  and  thus  have  I  dis¬ 
graced  myself,  by  herding  with  a  rude  crew, 
in  a  disguise  unbecoming  of  my  sex ;  and  foi 
what  have  I  done  this  ? — for  your  love?  no 
David,  no;  but  for  the  hatred  I  bear  to  her  !" 

“  Oh  !  Alary,  Alary,”  cried  David,  in  dis¬ 
tress  of  mind,  “  why  will  you  thus  persecute 
us  !  Y ou  know  by  your  own  case  we  are  not 
masters  of  our  affections ;  imagine  that  others 
have  feelings  as  deeply  seated,  if  not  as  vio¬ 
lent,  as  your  own;  we  cannot  control  our 
love." 

“  Love,  did  you  say  ?”  cried  Mary,  her 
dark  eyes  flashing  fire  ;  “love!  I  tell  you 
David,  that  feeling  has  fled  from  my  bosom  ; 

I  have  no  room  there  now  for  aught  but 
hate;  and  who  drove  the  former  feeling 
from  my  breast  ?  who  implanted  the  darker 
passion  there  ?  who  rendered  me,  the  hap¬ 
piest  girl  in  the  world,  now  the  most  mise¬ 
rable  ?  who  but  her  you  cherished  in  your 
breast,  to  whom,  perhaps,  before  now,  you 
have  sworn  eternal  fidelity  at  the  altar.” 
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And  scorching  tears  of  rage  rolled  down 
the  dai-k  cheeks  of  the  maiden,  as  she  buried 
her  face  in  her  hands. 

f)avid  drew  near,  and  gently  laid  his  hand 
on  hers. 

“  Touch  me  not !”  she  exclaimed,  “  or  you 
also  shall  feel  my  vengeance.  Begone,  for  I 
still  feel  I  could  not  harm  you,  but  do  not — 
do  not  urge  me  farther.” 

And  she  sat  down,  her  head  resting  on  her 
breast. 

As  the  terrified  youth  stood  gazing  on 
her,  a  thousand  thoughts  rushed  through  his 
mind ;  gratitude  for  her  past  kindness,  pity 
for  her  disappointed  passion,  dread  for  her 
vengeance — at  least,  in  the  case  of  Jane — 
and  love — yes,  love — also  lurked  behind.  He 
again  attempted  to  take  her  hand,  to  soothe 
her,  but  she  shrunk  from  his  touch,  and  he 
reluctantly  retired,  leaving  the  vessel  with 
slow  steps,  and  a  mind  filled  with  melan¬ 
choly  forebodings. 

David  had  scarcely  left  the  deck  of  the 
“Good  Intent,”  before  Tom  Steadfast  return¬ 
ed  from  his  embassy :  when  he  saw  Mary 
seated  despondingly  before  him ;  he  went  up 
to  her  and  laid  his  hand  gently  on  her  shoul¬ 
der. 

“  Leave  me,”  she  cried,  and  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands,  and  wept. 

“  Why,  hey-day,  lassie,”  cried  Tom,  in  as¬ 
tonishment,  “  what  change  has  come  over 
you?  I  thought  you  would  have  been  glad 
to  see  your  old  messmate  return.” 

Mary  rose,  and  extended  her  hand  to  the 
sailor:  “Steadfast,”  she  exclaimed,  “forgive 
me,  I  did  not  know  it  was  you ;  he  has  been 
here,  and  I  knew  not  what  I  said.” 

“  Well,  well,”  cried  Tom,  “  these  things, 
I  suppose,  are  not  to  be  helped ;  but  are  you 
well  enough  to  listen  to  my  story  ?” 

“  Have  you  heard  of  her  Steadfast?”  ex¬ 
claimed  Mary. 

“  Ay,  and  seen  her  too,”  said  Tom. 

“  You  saw  her,  you  say,  Steadfast,”  ob¬ 
served  Mary  ;  “  where  did  you  see  her?” 

“  Just  outside  the  town,  in  the  grounds  be¬ 
longing  to  a  rich  merchant — Sir  Richard 
Cowper,  I  think  they  call  him.” 

“  Take  me  there,  Steadfast,  or  at  least  tell 
me  the  way  thither.” 

It  was  on  this  day  that  the  execution  of 
Colonel  Collingwood  and  his  two  miserable 
associates  was  to  take  place.  The  men  be¬ 
longing  to  the  pirate  crew  moved  boldly  on¬ 
ward  to  their  fate ;  as  lor  the  unfortunate  go¬ 
vernor.  he  was  obliged  to  be  supported  by 
two  of  the  officers. 

The  crowd,  as  we  have  already  said,  was 
larger  than  usual,  for  almost  all  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  colony  were  present  on  the  occa¬ 
sion. 

David,  on  his  return  from  the  “  Good  In¬ 
tent,”  hastened  at  once  to  Jane,  and  inform¬ 
ed  her  of  his  interview  with  Mary  Benson. 
Poor  Jane  turned  pale  as  death  when  she 
heard  of  the  presence  of  her  rival ;  and  know¬ 
ing  the  baronet  himself,  and  the  whole  o.f  the 
household,  would  be  absent  at  the  execu¬ 


tion,  she  was  not  unnaturally  alarmed  at  be¬ 
ing  left  by  herself  in  a  spacious  building, 
knowing  so  well  the  vindicative  nature  of 
Mary. 

David  Watson,  to  whom  she  communica 
ted  her  fears,  offered  to  remain  with  her  and 
protect  her  against  all  mischance  ;  but  even 
this  was  not  sufficient  te  quiet  the  fears  of 
the  terrified  girl,  and  it  was  at  length  deter¬ 
mined  that  they  also,  repugnant  as  it  was  to 
their  feelings,  should  nevertheless  proceed 
to  the  ground  where  the  execution  was  to 
take  place  ;  there,  mingled  with  the  crowd, 
they  might  the  more  easily  escape  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  their  persecutor.  But,  alas' 
little  did  they  know  the  keen  sight  of  jeal¬ 
ousy,  or  the  pertinacity  of  Mary  when  urged 
on  by  that  over-ruling  passion. 

The  feelings  of  the  crowd  had  been  strain¬ 
ed  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excitement,  for 
the  executioner  was  about  to  perform  the 
last  act  of  the  law ;  a  dead  stillness  pervaded 
the  mass  of  human  beings  assembled  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  death  of  the  criminals,  when  a  loud 
and  piercing  shriek  was  heard.  All  eyes 
were  directed  to  the  spot  from  whence  the 
cry  proceeded,  and  those  who  were  nearest 
saw  Jane  Morton,  supported  in  the  arms  of 
David,  fainting,  either  from  terror  or  exhaus¬ 
tion,  with  the  blood  flowing  from  a  wound 
at  the  bottom  of  her  neck. 

No  one  witnessed  the  act,  and  those  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  wounded  girl  looked 
round  in  vain  to  discover  who  had  been  the 
author  of  the  outrage. 

But  while  thus  engaged,  another  object 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  bystanders. — 
Lying  on  the  ground,  surrounded  by  a  group 
of  the  populace,  was  a  sailor-boy — it  was 
Mary  Benson  ;  who,  after  the  commission  of 
her  act  of  vengeance,  had  fainted  from  the 
excitement  caused  by  the  act :  no  one,  how¬ 
ever,  knew  this ;  and  the  house  of  Sir  Ri¬ 
chard  Cowper  being  the  nearest  dwelling  to 
the  field  of  execution,  she  was  carried  thi¬ 
ther  without  delay ;  and  to  the  same  place 
Jane  Morton,  after  the  bleeding  of  the 
wound  had  been  stopped,  and  she  had  re¬ 
covered  her  senses,  was  also  conveyed. 

Both  the  girls,  unconscious  of  each  other’s 
presence  under  the  same  roof,  were  placed 
in  bed.  Jane,  however,  suffered  but  slight¬ 
ly  from  the  wound  she  had  received,  evi¬ 
dently  from  a  dagger,  for  the  blade  of  the 
weapon  had  struck  against  the  collar-bone, 
and  glanced  outwards;  she  was,  however, 
in  so  low  a  state  from  the  loss  of  blood,  that 
it  appeared  likely  she  would  be  obliged  to 
remain  in  bed  lor  some  days. 

As  for  Mary,  great  was  the  astonishment 
of  those  who  attended  to  her  wants,  when 
they  discovered  that  the  sailor-boy  was  a 
young  and  beautiful  girl.  The  rumor,  ne¬ 
cessarily,  spread  through  the  house,  and 
soon  came  to  the  ears  of  David,  who  was 
aware,  at  once,  who  it  was,  and  naturally 
enough  attributed  the  outrage  on  Jane  to  her 
jealousy;  but  for  a  time  he  concealed 
the  knowledge  from  all,  for  fear  it  should 
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reach  the  ears  of  the  latter,  and  retard  her 
recovery. 

Mary,  in  the  meantime,  was  confined  to 
her  bed,  suffering  under  the  effects  of  a  vio¬ 
lent  fever  brought  on  by  mental  pangs  and 
bodily  exertion  ;  and,  accelerated  by  the 
heat  of  the  climate,  the  disorder  had  taken 
such  a  firm  hold  of  her  constitution,  that  she 
became  delirious,  and  was  unconscious  of  all 
that  was  passing  around  her. 

Jane  rapidly  recovered  from  the  injury 
she  had  received,  and  was  soon  able  to  re¬ 
sume  her  duties.  As  soon  as  David  consi¬ 
dered  her  sufficiently  recovered  to  bear  the 
intelligence,  he  informed  her  of  the  presence 
and  condition  of  Mary. 

Jane  shuddered  with  dread  when  she 
first  heard  her  rival’s  name;  but  suddenly 
she  assumed  a  satisfied  air,  and  addressing 
David,  observed ;  “  Mary  Benson,  you  say, 
David,  is  very  ill  1” 

Indeed,  she  is,  Jane,”  returned  the 
youth  ;  “  and  for  some  time  the  doctor  des¬ 
paired  of  her  life ;  and  even  now  her  mind 
wanders.” 

“  Do  you  think  she  would  know  me,  if  I 
were  to  present  myself  before  her?”  asked 
Jane. 

“  A  jealous  woman,  Jane,  has  a  quick  eye ; 
and  even  in  the  midst  of  her  madness  she 
might  know  you.  But  why  do  you  ask  ?” 

“  You  said  she  was  kind  to  you,  when  you 
were  ill,  David  ;  could  I  not  be  her  nurse  un¬ 
known  to  her;  and  might  not  her  gratitude, 
when  she  recovered,  induce  her  to  forget, 
or  at  least  conceal  her  jealousy  7” 

“  She  has  a  kind,  and,  1  have  no  doubt,  a 
grateful  heart;  but  I  think  you  would  task 
her  gratitude  too  much,  if  you  were  to  ex¬ 
pect  she  would  forget  her  jealousy  on  that 
account,”  observed  David. 

“  Indeed,  David,  you  seem  to  have  an  over 
good  opinion  of  yourself,  to  imagine  that  no¬ 
thing  can  eradicate  her  affection  foryou  from 
her  heart,”  observed  Jane,  half  piqued. 

“  Well,  well,  lassie,”  replied  David,  good- 
humoredly,  “  gang  your  ain  gait,  but  take 
heed  of  Mary  Benson.” 

Jane  Morton  well  knew  the  danger  she 
ran  if  she  were  recognised  by  Mary,  in  her 
present  state  of  mind,  and  she  determined  to 
disguise  herself  while  she  bestowed  on  her 
rival  all  the  attentions  of  a  gentle  nurse,  and 
not  to  discover  herself  to  her  until  she  was 
well  established  in  the  favor  of  her  patient, 
and  could  ascertain  the  state  of  her  mind 
with  regard  to  David  and  herself. 

Surely,  thought  Jane  to  herself,  as  she  pre¬ 
pared  to  put  her  plan  into  execution,  she 
whose  feelings  are  so  intense  in  love  cannot 
fail  being  strongly  influenced  by  gratitude  ; 
and  when  she  knows  I  have  forgiven  her 
the  attempt  on  my  life,  and  nursed  her  as  I 
would  the  dearest  sister,  she  cannot  fail  to 
cease  from  persecuting  me.” 

Bat  how  was  Jane  so  to  disguise  herself 
as  to  escape  detection  from  the  quick  eye  of 
jealousy  ? 

The  dress  in  which  Mary  had  lately  seen  I 


her  was  carefully  laid  aside ;  her  ligr.t-color- 
ed  curls  concealed,  and  artificial  jet  black 
ringlets  substituted  for  them,  and  these  were 
so  thickly  clustered,  that,  if  she  stooped 
over  her  patient,  they  would  nearly  conceal 
the  whole  ot  her  features  ;  and  thus  equip¬ 
ped  for  her  task,  Jane  proceeded  with  trem¬ 
bling  steps  to  the  chamber  where  the  sick 
woman  was  reposing. 

Jane  Morton  with  unsteady  band  opened 
the  door  of  the  apartment,  and  closing  it  geD- 
tly  after  her,  she  advanced  on  tiptoe  to¬ 
wards  the  bed. 

Mary  was  lying  motionless,  but  not  asleep ; 
her  eyes,  at  least,  were  open  ;  her  dark 
hair  was  dishevelled,  and  twined  round  her 
neck  and  over  her  shoulders  in  serpentine 
folds  ;  her  soft  and  now  somewhat  emaciated 
arms  lay  motionless  on  the  coverlid;  and 
when  Jane  Morton  observed  the  marks  of 
suffering  her  rival  exhibited,  her  pity  in¬ 
creased,  and  her  jealousy  began  to  wane. 

Jane  drew  near  the  bed,  and  gently  laid 
her  hand  on  Mary’s  arm,  but  the  latter  did 
not  move. 

“  I  have  come  to  be  your  nurse,  dear,” 
said  Jane. 

A  shock  of  electricity  could  not  have 
roused  the  patient  from  her  trance  more 
quickly ;  she  endeavored  to  rise  from  her 
bed,  and  turned  her  eyes  upon  Jane,  then 
falling  back  on  her  pillow,  she  removed  her 
gaze  with  a  look  of  disappointment,  and  re¬ 
lapsed  into  her  former  apathy. 

It  was  clear  that  she  did  not  recognize 
Jane  Morton  by  her  dress  ;  but  the  sound  of 
her  voice  had  raised  a  train  of  thought  in  her 
mind. 

“  I  thought  it  was  her  voice,”  she  mur¬ 
mured,  “but  she  had  pale  hair;  and  then  it 
could  not  be,  she  died  by  my  dagger — no, 
no  ;  she  could  not  come  to  stand  between  me 
and  David ;”  and  she  fainted  from  exhaus¬ 
tion. 

Jane  leant  over  her,  and  applied  such  res¬ 
toratives  as  her  skill  suggested,  and  in  a  short 
time  Mary  returned  to  a  state  of  conscious¬ 
ness;  but  this  time  her  nurse  did  not  address 
her,  and  when  her  patient  herself  was  about 
to  speak,  she  placed  her  finger  on  her  lips, 
and  enjoined  silence. 

Then  leaning  over  her  rival,  Jane  Morton 
arranged  everything  for  her  comfort  in  the 
best  way  she  could,  and,  imprinting  a  gentle 
kiss  on  her  cheek,  she  left  the  room  softly. 

Tom  Steadfast  missed  his  shipmate,  and 
felt  alarmed  at  her  absence.  Hastening, 
then,  on  shore  again,  he  made  inquiry  from 
all  he  met,  but  without  success,  and  was 
obliged  to  return  to  his  vessel  in  rather  an 
uncomfortable  state  of  mind,  for  his  parti¬ 
ality  for  his  young  messmate  had  been  ma¬ 
terially  increased  since  he  discovered  the 
secret  of  her  sex. 

Meantime,  David  Watson  continued  to  gain 
the  favour  of  Sir  Richard  Cowper,  who  ap¬ 
pointed  him  his  secretary,  the  duties  of 
which  situation  David  performed  much  to 
his  employer’s  satisfaction.  Leaving  him 
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•nd  Mary  therefore  in  comparative  comfort, 
we  must  inquire  into,  the  fate  of  the  other 
charactets  of  our  tale. 


CHARTER  XXI. 

THE  DEAD  ALIVE. 

Alfred  Morris  and  his  wife  still  remain¬ 
ed  in  the  house  of  their  benefactor,  to  whose 
business  Morris  had  succeeded ;  their  family 
consisting  of  themselves,  a  young  lad,  the 
son  of  a  deceased  sister  of  Caroline,  the  same 
child  to  whom  allusion  was  made  in  the  first 
chapter  of  our  veritable  history. 

Blest  with  a  sufficiency  arising  from  the 
liberality  of  Mr.  Forman  and  of  Frank’s  bro¬ 
ther,  together  with  the  profits  of  a  good 
business,  the  days  of  the  young  couple  passed 
pleasantly  enough ;  their  prosperity  being 
more  deeply  enjoyed  when  contrasted  with 
the  troubles  through  which  they  had  passed. 

Thus,  for  a  time,  happily  passed  their 
lives;  but  fate  suddenly  dashed  the  cup  of 
happiness  from  their  lips. 

Morris  and  his  wife  distributed  a  portion 
of  their  wealth  in  their  neighborhood. 

Many  a  poor  family  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Soho  were  cheered  by  the  kindness  of  Ca¬ 
roline,  as  much  as  by  the  liberality  with 
which  she  bestowed  her  alms. 

In  these  visits  of  kindness,  Mrs.  Morris 
was  frequently  accompanied  by  her  husband, 
and  on  one  of  these  occasions  a  new  object 
was  recommended  to  their  notice  ;  an  elderly 
man,  had  been  picked  up  on  the  preceding 
evening  in  a  state  of  exhaustion,  and  furnish¬ 
ed  with  a  night’s  lodging  and  food  by  a  poor 
couple,  who  were  pensioners  of  Frank. 

When  they  entered  the  room  the  sufferer 
was  in  bed  asleep,  his  head  nearly  buried  in  i 
the  clothes,  so  that  scarcely  any  of  his  features 
could  be  recognized  ;  his  hair  was  mottled 
and  grizzly,  and  had  evidently  once  been 
black  ;  and  his  dress  was  worn  and  ragged. 

The  charitable  couple  promised  to  call  next 
day. 

On  the  following  morning,  Mrs.  Moms 
proceeded  alone  on  her  errand,  intending  not 
to  forget  the  new  claimant  on  their  charity. 

About  an  hour  after  her  departure,  a  loud 
knocking  was  heard  at  Morris’s  door,  and  on 
its  being  opened,  a  coach  was  seen,  in  which 
Mrs.  Morris  was  lying  in  a  fainting  state, 
while  an  elderly  female  supported  her  in  her 
arras. 

“  For  God’s  sake,  what  has  happened,  Mrs. 
Ellis?”  exclaimed  Morris.  “How  did  she 
come  in  this  state  ?” 

“  Indeed,  sir,”  replied  the  old  woman,  “  I 
cannot  tell,  exactly ;  it  must  have  been  sud¬ 
den  fright.  But  fright  at  what  ?” 

“  At  the  appearance  of  the  poor  sailor,  for 
whom  you  left  assistance  yesterday,  I  im¬ 
agine,”  continued  Mrs.  Ellis. 

“  Be  more  explicit,  pray,”  said  Moms, 
anxiously. 


“  I  know  but  little  of  the  circumstance, 
excepting  that  the  old  sailor  was  so  much 
recovered  that  when  your  kind  lady  visited 
our  apartments  this  morning,  he  was  sitting 
up;  I  was  not.  in  the  house  at  the  time  she 
entered  the  room,  but  I  heard  a  violent 
scream,  and  when  I  ran  up  stairs,  I  found 
your  dear  lady  in  a  fainting-fit.  and  the  old 
sailor  endeavoring  to  raise  her  from  the 
ground ;  I  did  what  I  could  to  restore  her, 
but  finding  it  in  vain,  I  brought  her  here.” 

“Then  the  old  sailor  still  remains,  at  your 
house  ?”  asked  Morris. 

“  I  left  him  there,  sir,”  answered  Mrs.  Ellis. 

“  You  remain  with  my  wife,  Mrs.  Ellis, 
while  I  hasten  to  see  the  old  man  and  so 
saying,  Morris  hastened  to  Mrs.  Ellis’s  lodg 
ings,  a  kind  of  mysterious  dread  prevading 
his  mind,  for  which  he  could  give  no  reason¬ 
able  account. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  previous 
dialogue  took  place  between  Morris  and 
Mrs.  Ellis,  before  their  patient  had  been  at¬ 
tended  to ;  on  the  contrary,  every  means 
that  kindness  and  affection  could  suggest 
was  resorted  to,  but  in  vain,  to  restore  Ca¬ 
roline  to  her  senses.  The  shock  her  mind 
had  received,  from  whatever  cause  it  might 
have  arisen,  had  evidently  shaken  her  reason, 
and  in  her  delirium  strange  incoherent  words 
escaped  from  her  lips. 

When  Morris  reached  the  apartment  in 
which  the  old  sailor  had  been  left,  he  found 
it  vacant;  the  old  man  had  left  the  place, 
and  no  one  in  the  house  could  give  any 
account  of  his  departure. 

Morris  returned  from  his  fruitless  search 
with  desponding  looks,  for  he  would  willing¬ 
ly  have  welcomed  the  most  dreadful  cer- 
|  tainty,  in  preference  to  the  dark  phantom  of 
terror  that  floated  before  tortured  his  imagi 
nation. 

The  injury  inflicted  on  the  imagination  of 
Caroline  Morris,  seemed  to  have  produced  a 
more  permanent  effect  than  it  was  imagined 
at  first  to  have  done ;  but  as  days  passed  by, 
the  paroxysms  of  her  disorder  became  less 
violent. 

In  her  husband’s  mind  there  was  no  doubt 
that  the  old  sailor  was  Borosky  himself. 

To  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  sailor  and  Borosky,  Frank  Morris  made 
every  effort  in  his  power,  but  all  was  of  no 
avail. 

In  this  manner  several  weeks  passed  by, 
and  Frank  at  last  began  to  flatter  himself 
that  no  particular  interest  was  attached  to  the 
sailor,  and  that  his  wife’s  alarm  had  arisen 
from  some  strong  resemblance  he  bore  to  her 
persecutor. 

“  Did  I  not,  with  my  own  eyes,”  he  ob 
served,  “  witness  the  death  of  the  Pole?  the 
sea  can  never  have  restored  her  dead  to  life. 
Then  again,  had  it  been  Borosky,  would  he, 
after  recognizing  his  wife,  have  remained 
silent  so  long  ?  his  evident  distress  would  but 
render  him  more  urgent  than  ever  inhis  plots 
against  them  both.” 

Such  were  his  thoughts,  when  one  morning 
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he  received  a  letter,  which  was  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  effect : 

“  Sir, — I  have  been  instructed  by  a  Polish 
gentleman,  named  Borosky,  to  proceed  a- 
gainst  the  lady  you  now  call  your  wife,  in 
an  action  for  bigamy,  unless  such  reasonable 
arrangement  shall 'be  made  as  shall  satisfy 
our  client. 

(Signed)  Sting  and  Strong-i’-th’-arm, 
Attrorneys-at-Law.” 

Having  made  up  his  mind,  he  returned  an 
answer  to  the  worthy  attorneys,  assuring 
them  that  every  attempt  to  intimidate  would 
be  useless,  and  that  their  respectable  client 
might  pursue  what  course  he  thought  proper. 

Finding  that  Caroline's  disorder  continued 
gradually  to  assume  a  still  milder  character, 
her  medical  advisers  recommended  country 
retirement  for  a  time  ;  and,  attended  by  Mrs. 
Ellis,  she  took  up  her  residence  in  the  house 
of  a  respectable  farmer,  near  Ware,  in  Hert- 
fordshore. 

Frank  Morris,  when  he  removed  his  af¬ 
flicted  wife  to  her  new  domicile,  took  every 
precaution  the  case  required,  to  prevent  the 
least  clue  to  her  new  residence  being  afford¬ 
ed  to  any  but  those  immeditaely  connected 
with  the  affair,  and,  as  she  remained  unmo¬ 
lested,  he  had  good  reason  to  suppose  his 
plans  had  been  successful. 

“  But  how,”  our  readers  may  ask,  “is  it 
possible  for  Borosky  to  have  escaped  a  wa¬ 
tery  death  ?”  Possibly  there  may  be  some 
truth  in  the  old  adage,  that  some  people  are 
exempt  from  the  danger  of  being  drowned, 
in  consequence  of  their  being  reserved  for  a 
more  elevated  destiny. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  ill-omened  Pole  had 
escaped  death  by  water,  whatever  else  fate 
might  still  have  in  store  for  him. 

While  Armstrong  was  struggling  in  the 
waves,  as  we  have  already  narrated,  Judas 
Borosky  clung  to  him  in  the  agony  of  his 
terror,  and  the  captain,  to  save  himself  from 
destruction,  dived  with  the  terrified  man; 
this  caused  him  to  loose  his  hold,  not  after 
the  second  plunge  of  Armstrong,  but  after 
the  first;  and  it  was  another  of  the  crew  of 
the  ship  who,  in  the  second  instance,  clung 
to  the  captain  and  was  in  reality  drowned. 

As  to  Borosky,  he  rose  to  the  surface,  and 
in  his  death-struggle  clung  fast  to  the  frame¬ 
work  of  a  hen-coop,  to  which  he  succeeded 
in  binding  himself,  and  thus  he  floated  on  at 
the  mercy  of  the  waves. 

Borosky  alone  was  carried  on  his  frail  bark 
in  a  contrary  direction  to  his  shipmates,  and 
death  would  soon  have  terminated  his  suf¬ 
ferings,  had  not  an  English  vessel,  bound  for 
Jamaica,  fallen  in  with  him  and  taker  'rim 
on  board.  From  Jamaica  the  Pole  wc-.Xed 
his  passage  to  England. 

Thus  it  happened  that  when  Borosky 
was  landed  on  the  English  shores  he  was 
penniless  and  friendless,  and  having  Legged 
his  way  to  London  from  the  port  at  which 
he  landed,  he  was  found  in  the  state  of  ex¬ 
haustion  and  distress  we  have  already  de¬ 
scribed. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  RESPITE. 

The  distress  of  Frank  Morris  at  the  return 
of  Borosky  to  England  was  more  painful 
from  the  unexpected  nature  of  the  event ; 
the  threat  held  out  by  the  Pole  served  also 
to  complicate  the  business. 

One  morning,  while  Frank  was  ruminating 
over  the  unhappy  event,  a  stranger  was  an¬ 
nounced,  and  Borosky  himself  entered  the 
room. 

“  I  am  come  to  say  that,  for  a  certain  sum 
of  money  paid,  I  will  forego  my  wife,  retire 
to  a  foreign  land,  and  never  more  molest 
her.  No  one  but  the  lawyer,  and  yourself 
and  wife,  are  aware  of  my  existence.” 

“  What  is  the  sum  you  claim,  and  how 
shall  I  know  that  you  will  keep  your  prom¬ 
ise?”  asked  Frank. 

“  By  holy  Abraham  1”  exclaimed  the  .Tew, 
“do  you  then  doubt  my  word  ?  Why  should 
I  seek  her  again  ?  I  know  she  hates  me, 
and  loves  you  ;  and  two  hundred  pounds  are 
of  more  value  to  me  than  all  the  wives  in 
Europe.” 

“Two  hundred  pounds  is  a  large  sum.’* 
said  Morris. 

“And  great  is  the  evil  you  ward  off,  young 
man,”  returned  his  companion. 

“  But  what  security  have  I  you  will  fulfil 
your  word  ?” 

“  I  will  give  you  my  bond,”  replied  the 
Jew,  “  on  which  you  may  proceed  against 
me  should  I  return ;  but  you  need  not  fear 
that:  England  is  no  home  for  me.” 

Frank  Morris  revolved  in  his  mind  the 
Jew’s  offer  ;  it  was  a  large  sum  he  asked  for, 
but,  happily  for  him,  the  amount  was  not  of 
much  moment  to  him.  He  should,  at  least, 
gain  some  respite,  if  it  were  only  till  the 
money  was  spent ;  and  from  the  reckless  life 
lived  by  Borosky,  the  hand  of  Providence 
might,  perhaps,  remove  him  from  the  scene. 

“  I  have  thought  of  your  offer,”  said  Frank, 
addressing  the  Jew  ;  “  and  although  the  sum 
is  large,  yet  by  not  attempting  to  reduce 
your  claim,  I  hope  you  will  act  fairly  to¬ 
wards  me.” 

“  Doubt  me  not,”  replied  Borosky;  “the 
world  is  wide  enough,  and  women  abound, 
should  I  want  a  wife.” 

Frank  Morris  no  longer  exhibited  any 
signs  of  hesitation  ;  he  prepared  a  written 
acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  the  mou 
ey,  which  the  Jew  signed,  his  eyes  glisteninjf 
as  the  glittering  hoard  was  counted  out  be 
fore  him. 

Borosky,  without  breaking  his  word,  pro¬ 
ceeded  at  once*  to*  the  continent,  highly  de¬ 
lighted  at  the  lncky '  chance  fortune  had 
thrown  in  his  way.  , 

In  the  meantime  his  enemy  still  continued 
his  machinations,  and  sundry  letters  were 
received  from  Sting  and  Strong-i’-th’-arm, 
threatening  legal  process,  and  hinting  the 
possibility  of  further  proceedings  being  ar- 
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rested  by  the  advance  of  certain  sums  of 

money. 

Of  these  hints  and  threats  Frank  took  no 
notice,  and  every  day  making  it  more  likely 
that  the  power  of  the  law  would  be  invoked 
against  the  unfortunate  woman ;  and  this 
would  undoubtedly  have  beeu  the  case,  had 
her  enemies  known  the  retreat  in  which  she 
was  concealed. 

About  this  time,  Frank  accidentally  learn¬ 
ed  from  an  old  gipsy  that  Borosky  had  a 
wife  living  in  the  North,  and  proceeded  in 
search  of  her,  accompanied  by  a  gipsy  lad. 

During  his  absence  his  wife  was  thrown 
into  prison  on  a  charge  of  bigamy.  Borosky 
hearing  of  Frank’s  absence,  hastened  after 
him  to  the  North  to  prevent  him  from  accom¬ 
plishing  the  object  of  his  journey. 

Frank  Morris,  urged  on  by  the  love  he 
bore  his  wife,  hastened  forward  on  his  jour¬ 
ney,  in  company  with  his  slippery  guide  ; 
but  more  than  a  fortnight  elapsed  before  he 
reached  the  village  near  which  Mrs.  Borosky 
dwelt.  And  there  he  found  that  Borosky 
had  forced  his  wife  to  leave  the  place.  So, 
leaving  the  gipsy  boy  to  watch  the  Pole’s 
movements  and  give  him  information  from 
time  to  time,  Morris  placed  a  purse  of 
money  in  the  boy’s  hands. 

“  If,”  he  continued,  “you  require  more, 
let  me  know,  and  I  will  forward  it  to  you  : 
but  you  must  not  lose  sight  of  them  for  an 
hour'.  ’ 

Jacomo  promised  all  that  was  required; 
and  Mr.  Morris,  having  settled  with  his  host, 
without  further  delay  bent  his  steps  towards 
the  south. 

The  return  of  Frank  to  his  native  place 
was  slow  and  tedious,  for  the  roads  were  bad, 
and  the  means  of  conveyance  uncertain. — 
While  he  remained  in  Scotland,  a  small 
Highland  pony  answered  his  purpose  well: 
but  when  he  entered  more  civilized  Eng¬ 
land,  a  greater  variety  of  means  of  locomo¬ 
tion  presented  themselves  for  his  choice — 
better  appointed  steeds,  the  fly-wagon,  and 
even  the  stage-coach  ;  for  there  were  some 
six  or  seven  of  these  vehicles,  but  they  were 
looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and  it  was 
gravely  asserted  that  the  unparalleled  faci¬ 
lities  they  gave  to  the  country  ladies  to  visit 
the  metropolis  would  induce  them  to  neglect 
their  household  affairs. 

When  he  reached  N'ewcastle-on-Tyne,  he 
found  one  of  these  lumbering  vehicles 
already  placed  in  the  ferry-boat',  the  passen¬ 
gers  anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
Charon  of  the  river.  The  horse  that  Frank 
rode  was  accommodated  with  room  on  hoard 
the  crazy  barge;  btjtihe  independent  ferry¬ 
man  in  the  exercise  of  his  petty  tyranny,  and 
careless  of  the  convenience  of  his  passengers, 
kept  tnem  waiting  a  good  hour  by  the 
clock  of  St.  Nicholas’  church 

At  length  the  legislator  of  the  ferry  assum¬ 
ed  the  command  of  the  boat,  and  four  rowers, 
in  a  small  boat  attached  by  a  hawser  to  the 
cumbrous  barge,  began  their  slow  and  labori¬ 
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ous  task  of  towing  the  un wieldly  mass  across 
the  stream. 

From  the  time  he  entered  the  boat  until  it 
reached  the  opposite  shore,  more  than  an 
hour  and  a  half  was  spent ;  and  this  seemed  to 
be  considered  by  several  ladies  who  were  in 
the  coach  as  a  favorable  opportunity  to 
repeat  their  morning  devotions,  for  they  had 
been  so  hurried  before  daybreak  to  take  their 
seat  in  the  coach,  they  had  no  time  to  say 
their  accustomed  prayers. 

At  length  the  passage  was  effected,  and 
again  Frank,  with  an  anxious  heart,  was 
spurring  his  horse  along  the  London  road. 
Gateshead  was  passed,  and  as  he  ascended 
the  hill,  the  invigorating  power  of  the  fresh 
morning  air  was  powerfully  felt,  and  served 
to  soothe  his  agitated  feelings.  The  whins 
and  briars  sent  forth  a  delightful  fragrance  on 
every  side,  and  sparkling  drops  of  dew, 
dangling  on  the  blossoms  of  the  thorn,  helped 
to  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

At  length  the  glorious  sun  rose  in  all  its 
splendor,  and  the  wild  creatures  that  roam 
by  night  in  search  of  their  prey  retired  to 
their  holes  and  dens,  while  the  hares  skipped 
across  the  verdant  lawns  with  which  the 
country  wras  interspersed,  tasting  the  dewy 
glade  for  their  morning  repast ;  and  the  sky¬ 
lark,  poised  high  in  the  air,  saluted  the  ad 
vent  of  the  glorious  orb. 

Bnt  the  scenes  that  saluted  the  traveller’s 
eye,  as  he  plodded  along  the  road,  were  not 
always  of  this  cheering  nature.  In  the  midst 
of  his  contemplations,  a  solitary  gibbet  salu¬ 
ted  his  eye,  from  which  depended  the  re 
mains  of  some  highway  robber,  hung  in 
chains,  to  deter  others  from  committing  the 
same  crime  as  that  for  which  he  had  suffer¬ 
ed;  while  the  carriou  crows  wheeled  round 
and  round  with  noisy  caws,  lamenting  the 
interruption  to  their  filthy'  repast. 

As  Frank  Morris  came  up  to  this  dismal 
object,  a  feeling  of  horror  ran  through  his 
veins ;  and  he  asked  a  peasant  boy'  who  was 
passing  at  the  time,  who  it  was  whose  re¬ 
mains  were  swinging  in  the  wind. 

“Ay,  man,  dinna  ye  ken  ?”  replied  the  boy 
“  He  was  an  awfu’  chiel,  that.” 

“  But  what  was  his  name  V  continued  his 
interrogator. 

“  They  ca’d  him  Hasslet;  and  he  was 
placed  on  the  gallows-tree  for  scaring  the 
auld  wives  in  his  majesty’s  mail,  and  robbing 
dame  Pybus  of  her  siller.” 

“  But  is  there  no  less  punishment  than 
hanging  for  robbery  in  these  parts  ?”  inquir¬ 
ed  Frank. 

“  Eh !”  said  the  boy,  looking  with  aston¬ 
ishment  at  his  questioner;  “what  wad  ye 
do  with  them  ?” 

“  Imprison  them — make  them  labor  hard.” 

“  They  ne’er  do  that,”  said  the  boy ;  “  be¬ 
sides,  I  heard  our  baillie  say  it  was  aye  the 
shortest  plan,  an’  the  cheapest.  But  they 
have  rued  the  day,  for  all  that,  when  they 
hanged  Jack  Hasslet.” 

“  How  so,  my  boy  f  ” 

“  Why,  you  see,  master.”  said  the  boy, 
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looking  round  him  as  if  alarmed,  “  ever  since 
they  hanged  the  chiel,  his  speeret  is  aye 
walking  by  the  lake’s  side,  after  tvval  o’clock, 
and  if  you  gang  up  till  it,  it  leaves  the  land 
and  glides  along  the  water  like  a  wisp  of  dry 
hay  ;  and  gin  you  but  speak  a  word,  it  sinks 
in  the  water  wi’  a  screech  and  a  flash  of 
flame.  Eh  !  man,  it  puts  me  in  an  awfu’ 
swither  when  I  merely  talk  of  it !” 

“  But  did  you  ever  see  this  spirit  your¬ 
self?”  asked  Frank. 

“  Why,  I  canna  say  I  exactly  see  it ;  but  I 
have  heard  the  screech  and  seen  the  flame.” 

With  conversation  of  this  nature  did  the 
traveller  beguile  his  time  as  he  passed  along 
the  road. 

He  next  reached  Durham,  which — as  an 
eld  writer  observes — “  would  have  been  a 
very  fine  place  were  it  not  for  the  swarms 
cf  priests  that  are  in  it;  who  devour  very 
extensive  livings,  without  being  of  any  real 
service  to  the  public.” 

At  Durham,  Frank  Morris  left  his  horse, 
and  took  a  place  in  the  slow  coach  for  York, 
■whither  he  had  directed  the  gipsy  boy  to 
•end  him  information  of  his  progress. 

The  coach  in  which  our  traveller  took  his 
•eat  was  chiefly  occupied  by  females,  the 
number  of  whom  in  the  inside  was  four; 
while  one  gentleman,  an  officer  in  the  army, 
made  up,  along  with  Frank,  the  number  of 
passengers. 

On  the  entry  of  the  latter,  the  ladies  con¬ 
gratulated  themselves  on  this  accession  to 
the  number  of  their  defenders,  for  at  this 
time  of  the  day  the  coaches  were  not  unfre- 
quently  attacked  by  highwaymen  ;  and  the 
coachmen  and  guards  seemed  to  consider  it 
no  part  of  their  duty  to  risk  their  own  lives 
in  defence  of  their  fare,  while  the  robbers 
generally  allowed  them  to  escape  scot  free,  on 
condition  of  their  permitting  themselves  to 
be  gagged  and  bound  after  the  usual  manner 
in  cases  of  this  nature. 

It  was,  indeed,  whispered  in  certain  circles 
that  there  was  a  secret  understanding  be¬ 
tween  the  officials  of  the  coach  and  the 
thieves,  according  to  the  terms  of  which  the 
former  had  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  success 
•f  the  highwaymen. 

Be  that,  as  it  may,  the  travellers  by  stage¬ 
coach  took  every  precaution  to  be  prepared 
for  a  rencontre  on  the  road.  On  this  occasion 
the  presence  of  a  man  whose  profession  was 
arms,  and  the  assistance  of  a  strong  and  de¬ 
termined-looking  youth  like  their  fellow- 
traveller,  rendered  the  most  timid  among  the 
women  more  easy  in  her  mind. 

This  confidence,  however,  was  somewhat 
abate  1  when  it  was  found,  by  the  confession 
ef  the  military  hero,  that  he  and  another  of¬ 
ficer  had  surrendered  their  purses  to  a  high¬ 
wayman,  between  London  and  Highgate,  for 
fear  of  bloodshed.  It  is  true  he  defended 
his  conduct,  and  gave  a  great  many  solid 
reasons,  as  he  imagined,  why  men  should  not 
venture  their  lives  for  a  little  money. 

"  There  is  no  courage,”  he  said,  14  in  fight¬ 
ing  a  highwayman ;  nor  any  honor  to  be  had 


in  the  victory,  Soldiers  shon.a  preserve 
their  lives  for  the  service  of  their  country  in 
case  of  war,  and  not  run  the  risk  of  losing 
them  by  foolish  adventures.” 

These  opinions  of  the  officer  did  not  find 
favor  in  the  eyes  of  thedadies  ;  and  a  buxom 
young  widow  from  Newcastle  boldly  express¬ 
ed  her  thoughts  on  the  subject. 

She  observed:  “  Robbers  are  at  war  with 
both  laws  and  government,  and  the  king’s 
servants  are  hired  to  keep  the  peace,  and 
defend  his  subjects  from  violence,  Officers,” 
she  continued,  “  fight  their  battles  for  mo¬ 
ney  in  a  stage-coach,  as  well  as  in  a  castle 
or  field  ?” 

The  officer  winced  under  these  observa¬ 
tions  of  the  excited  widow  ;  but  he  held  his 
peace. 

“  In  the  case  you  have  just  related  to  us, 
sir,”  she  continued,  “  but  one  of  you  could 
have  been  killed  by  the  highwayman,  or, 
perhaps,  only  wounded ;  and  there  were 
several  chances  he  might  have  missed  you 
both  ;  but,  if  one  had  been  Bhot,  the  other 
might  have  deceived  the  robber.  In  short, 
ladies,”  she  continued,  u  it  appears  to  me 
more  likecowardice  than  disregard  ol  money, 
for  two  officers  to  surrender  their  purses  to 
a  single  highwayman,  who  had  nothing  but 
one  pistol.” 

The  discomfitted  warrior  remained  silent 
for  the  rest  of  the  journey,  until  at  length  the 
wheels  of  the  vehicle  were  heard  rumbling 
over  the  rough  and  uneven  ways  of  tbe  an¬ 
cient  city  of  York,  where  Morris  alighted, 
leaving  his  fellow-passengers  to  pursue  their 
journey  to  Loudon,  while  he  repaired  to  the 
place  where  he  expected  to  receive  informa¬ 
tion  from  Jacomo. 

Frank  Morris  was  not  deceived  by  the  gip- 
syT-boy ;  he  found  a  *ommunication  from  his 
faithful  spy,  informing  him  that  he  was  close 
on  the  traces  of  Borosky,  who  was  forcing 
his  wife  to  accompany  him  on  his  journey  to 
the  South.  He  had  taken  the  Carlisle  road; 
and  when  the  letter  was  written,  he  had 
reached  Kendal,  in  Westmoreland. 

The  information,  as  far  as  it  went,  was  fa¬ 
vorable.  Mrs.  Borosky  was  brought,  un¬ 
willingly  though  it  might  be,  nearer  to  the 
scene  of  action  ;  the  Pole,  it  was  evident,  was 
afraid  to  allow  her  to  be  out  of  his  sight; 
and,  as  it  was  absolutely  necessary  he  him¬ 
self  should  be  present  at  the  trial,  he  was 
obliged  to  make  his  wife  accompany  him. 

No  plan  he  could  have  adopted  would  have 
been  more  conducive  to  the  interests  of 
Frank  and  Caroline  than  he  was  following 
up ;  for  the  nearer  Borosky’s  wife  was  to  the 
assize  town,  so  long  as  the  place  of  her  con 
cealment  was  known,  the  more  readily  could 
Frank  avail  himself  of  the  power  of  the  law, 
and  oblige  her  to  appear  to  give  evidence  at 
Hertford. 

At  present,  tbe  best  plan  he  could  adopt 
was  to  hasten  forward  on  his  journey,  for 
Borosky  was  evidently  not  idling  on  the  road, 
and  he  wished,  if  possible,  to  reach  his  place 
of  destination  before  him. 
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Frank  now  purchased  a  strong  English 
horse,  on  which  he  again  set  forward ;  the 
roads  he  travelled  were  in  the  neighborhood 
of  large  towns,  somewhat  better  than  he  had 
hitherto  met  with,  out  they  were  still  in  suf¬ 
ficiently  bad  condition  to  impede  his  pro¬ 
gress  materially. 

At  times,  he  met  a  coach  on  the  road,  or  a 
solitary  waggon;  but  the  .principal  mode  of 
conveyance  he  fell  in  with  were  long  strings 
of  p  ack-horses,  bearing  their  symmetrical 
loads,  and  forming  a  most  picturesque  appear¬ 
ance  as  they  wound  along  the  sides  of  the 
hills,  or  stopped  to  quench  their  thirst  at  some 
clear  mountain  stream,  as  it  pursued  its  gen¬ 
tle  course  over  the  pebbly  bottom  of  its 
channel  by  the  road-side. 

With  no  other  accident —excepting  such  as 
belong  to  travelling,  even  in  the  best  of  times 
—Frank  Morris  at  length  reached  a  rising 
grouud,  from  which  he  obtained  a  view  of 
the  town  of  Hertford,  and  the  remains  of  its 
ancient  castle,  of  which,  at  that  time,  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  Was  in  existence. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

SOME  INDICATIONS  OF  POETICAL  JUSTICE. 

Boroskt  still  pursued  his  journey  to  the 
south,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  and  op¬ 
position  of  his  wife,  towards  whom  he  exhi¬ 
bited  no  small  share  of  his  natural  ferocity  ; 
for  if  any  obstacle  should  interpose  itself  be¬ 
tween  His  vengeance  and  Caroline,  it  must  be 
caused  by  the  interference  of  his  first  wife. 

In  this  manner  the  ill-assorted  pair  contin¬ 
ued  their  journey,  and  had  already  reached 
the  ancient  city  of  Chester,  where  Borosky, 
lor  some  reason  apparently  known  only  to 
himself,  determined  to  wait  for  a  few  days. 

Not  wishing  to  be  the  object  of  notice  dur¬ 
ing  his  stay,  instead  of  putting  up  at  an  inn, 
he  hired  private  lodgings,  situated  in  a  bye- 
•treet ;  and,  in  order  that  he  might  be  Bafer 
from  observation,  the  rooms  he  chose  were 
on  the  upper-story  of  an  antiquated-looking 
building,  which  had  formerly  been  occupied 
by  the  civic  functionaries,  but  now,  being 
rented  by  a  private  individual,  the  greater 
portion  of  its  rambling-rooms  were  let  out  as 
lodgings. 

In  this  building  Borosky  located  himself; 
and,  during  his  absence  from  home,  his  un¬ 
fortunate  wife  was  placed  safely  under  lock 
and  key,  to  prevent  her  communicating  with 
any  other  inmates  of  the  building. 

The  floor  below  that  engaged  by  the  Pole 
was  tenanted,  as  his  landlord  informed  him, 
by  a  Scotch  gentleman,  his  housekeeper,  and 
a  male  attendant. 

Whatever  secret  business  Borosky  might 
be  engaged  in,  it  appeared  to  occupy  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  his  time,  and  he  was  fre¬ 
quently  absent  from  home. 


On  one  of  these  occasions  Mrs.  Borcaky 
succeeded  in  opening  one  of  the  windows  of 
her  apartment,  which  overlooked  a  kind  of 
balcony  extending  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  building  in  which  she  lodged,  being 
continued,  also,  in  one  direction,  as  far  as  the 
corner  of  the  street. 

Immediately  beneath  her  window,  a  mid¬ 
dle-aged  man,  dressed  in  the  Highland  cos¬ 
tume,  was  seated  in  an  ancient  and  quaintly- 
carved  oaken  chair. 

The  Highlander  seemed  buried  in  deep 
thought;  but,  after  a  short  time,  Borosky’s 
wife  perceived  that  he  beckoned  to  some 
person  within  the  house,  and  immediately 
afterwards  an  elderly  female  made  her  ap¬ 
pearance. 

“  It  is  useless  remaining  here,  Isabella,** 
he  observed  ;  “  it  is  now  nearly  two  year* 
since  I  was  imposed  on  by  that  charlatan, 
and  yet  I  have  heard  no  further  tidings  of 
my  poor  Louisa.  The  only  token,  also,  by 
which  I  should  have  known  her,  has  myste¬ 
riously  disappeared.” 

The  mysterious  appearance  alluded  to  by 
M’Alister — for  the  reader  must  be  aware 
who  the  speaker  is — was  due  to  the  agency 
of  the  astrologer,  who  took  the  opportunity 
of  purloining  the  golden  cross  at  one  of  hi* 
interviews  with  the  Scotchman.  Of  the 
subsequent  state  of  the  relic  we  are  already 
aware. 

“  I  know  not,  Isabella,  in  what  manner  I 
ought  to  act,”  continued  M'Alister.  “  All 
my  inquiries  have  been  in  vain.  Can  it  b* 
true,  as  that  lad  seemed  to  surmise,  that  the 
poor  girl  has  left  the  country,  to  fly,  as  yon 
and  1  did,  from  the  persecution  of  some  de¬ 
mon  in  the  human  form,  like  the  Jew  Bo* 
rosky  7” 

Borosky’s  wife,  who  had  overheard  the 
words  of  M’Alister,  when  the  name  of  her 
husband  was  repeated,  listened  with  greater 
attention. 

“  And  even  now,  I  understand,”  contained 
the  Scotchman,  “  he  has  again  been  seen  in 
London,  and  threatens  to  prosecute  some 
imaginary  claim  against  me.” 

Mrs.  Borosky  did  not  wait  to  hear  any 
more ;  but,  leaning  out  of  the  window  w 
far  as  she  could,  she  endeavored  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  speaker  by  a  short 
cough. 

This  signal  being  repeated  several  times, 
M’Alister  and  his  housekeeper  looked  up. 

“For  the  love  of  heaven,  help  me!”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  imprisoned  lady — “  help  me  to 
escape.  You  mentioned,  just  now,  the  name 
of  Borosky ;  I  am  his  unfortunate  wife ;  he 
is  now  out  on  business,  but  the  door  ie 
locked.” 

“  The  Jew  Borosky  in  this  town !”  ex 
claimed  the  Scotchman,  in  surprise.  “  Ob 
what  business  is  he  here  ?” 

“  Oh  1  release  me  from  his  power,  sir, 

I  will  tell  you  all  I  know  ;  but  he  may  eoeffi 
return.” 
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Me  Alister  answered  the  appeal  of  the  dis 
tressed  woman,  by  considering  in  what  man¬ 
ner  she  could  be  most  easily  released. 

The  door  of  the  room  might,  it  is  true,  be 
forced,  but  this  could  not  be  done  without 
much  noise,  and  attracting  the  attention  of 
all  in  the  house.  If  the  fastenings  could  be 
undone,  it  would  be  the  readiest  way  ;  but 
this  was  uncertain. 

In  t\ie  meantime  Donald  was  despatched 
in  search  of  a  ladder,  which  might  be  reared 
against  the  window,  the  foot  resting  on  the 
balcony,  in  case  the  other  plan  should  fail. 

‘•M  AIister  and  Isabella,  in  pursuance  of 
their  design,  proceeded  at  once  to  the  upper 
story,  and,  without  much  difficulty,  they 
succeeded  in  removing  the  fastenings,  and 
releasing  the  prisoner. 

The  trembling  steps  of  the  poor  woman 
were  supported  by  the  Scotchman  and  his 
housekeeper,  as  she  ascended  the  crazy 
stairs,  which  on  account  of  their  dilapidated 
state,  wasatask  requiring  considerable  care. 

So  intent  were  the  party  on  their  perilous 
descent,  that  not  one  of  them  observed  that 
their  progress  was  watched,  until  just  as 
they  reached  the  landing-place  of  the  first- 
flight, Mrs.  Borosky  felt  herself  rudely  grasped 
by  the  wrist,  and,  on  looking  up,  she  felt  she 
was  in  her  husband’s  power. 

The  features  of  the  enraged  Jew  assumed 
a  ferocious  expression  as  he  glared  upon  his 
wife:  and  a  still  deeper  look  of  hatred,  if 
possible,  sat  on  his  countenance  when  he 
saw  M’ Alister. 

When  Borosky  seized  his  wife  by  the 
wrist,  he  rudely  thrust  back  the  Scotchman  ; 
and  the  latter,  starting  hack  at  the  insult, 
had  drawn  his  sword,  and  was  preparing  to 
act  on  the  offensive. 

“What!”  exclaimed  Borosky,  foaming 
with  rage,  “  have  you  again  crossed  my 
path  ?  A  second  time  you  want  to  rob  me 
of  a  wife!”  he  continued,  with  a  sneer. 
“  By  the  heard  of  Abraham,  I  would  not 
care  ifyouwereto  carry  this  one  off,  so  that 
you  could  keep  her  safe;  hut,  as  that  may 
not  he,  I  shall  even  take  charge  of  her  my¬ 
self.” 

Mrs.  Borosky.  who  still  clung  to  Isabella, 
looked  beseechingly  at  M’Alister ;  and  the 
latter  at  once  sprang  forward,  and,  pointing 
his  sword  at  the  breast  of  the  Jew,  com¬ 
manded  him  to  release  the  lady. 

Borosky  drew  back  when  he  saw  the 
weapon  in  such  dangerous  proximity  with 
his  person,  and,  casting  his  wife  behind  him, 
he  drew  a  dagger  from  his  bosom,  and  en¬ 
deavored  to  rush  at  his  opponent ;  hut  he 
also,  in  his  turn,  retreated  a  step  ;  at  the  same 
time  striking  up  the  Jew’s  arm  with  his 
weapon,  he  seized  him  by  the  wrist,  and,  in 
the  struggle  that  ensued  Borosky  received  a 
wound  in  the  thigh,  which  caused  him  to 
fall  heavily  on  the  ground. 

At  this  misadventure  the  women  were 
about  to  scream,  but,  checked  by  a  look  from 
M’Alister,  they  suppressed  their  feelings. 

Borosky’s  wound  bled  copiously,  and,  to 


prevent  a  further  loss  of  blood,  the  Scotch¬ 
man  hound  up  his  opponent’s  leg;  and,  rais¬ 
ing  him  in  his  brawny  arms,  he  carried  him 
back  to  his  own  apartment. 

“  There  is  no  time  to  he  lost,”  cried  M’ 
Alister  to  Donald,  who,  attracted  by  the 
noise  of  the  scuffle,  at  that  instant  came  up. 
“  You  must  remain  a  short  time  behind,  Don¬ 
ald,  to  settle  with*  the  people  of  the  house, 
and  then  follow  us  to  the  mountains.  I  have 
a  friend  at  Hawarden  who  will  freely  give  us 
shelter,  or  point  out  where  we  can  remain  in 
security  until  I  have  determined  on  my 
course.” 

A  boat  was  ou  the  quay,  about  to  start  for 
Flint.  On  board  of  this  the  party  embarked, 
and,  landing  at  the  ferry  near  Aston,  they 
were  not  long  before  they  reached  their  des¬ 
tination  ;  and  Donald,  in  the  course  of  the 
following  evening,  joined  his  master’s  party. 

Several  hours  elapsed  after  the  departure 
of  M’Alister’s  man,  before  the  state  of  Bo¬ 
rosky  was  discovered  ;  hut,  as  ^oon  as  this 
was  the  case,  every  attention  was  paid  to 
him.  and,  a  surgeon  having  been  sent  for, 
the  injured  man  was  placed  in  bed,  and  his 
wound  dressed. 

The  imprecations  of  the  foiled  Jew  were 
horrible,  as  he  lay  on  his  uneasy  couch,  suf¬ 
fering  from  the  pain  of  his  wound,  and  the  dis¬ 
appointment  of  his  vengeance.  The  wound 
be  had  received,  however,  was  not  of  a  dan¬ 
gerous  nature,  but  it  was  sufficiently  severe 
to  threaten  to  confine  him  to  his  bed  for  some 
days. 

The  separation  of  Borosky  and  his  wife 
was  soon  discovered  by  the  young  spy,  who 
was  on  their  track,  and  it  somewhat  discon¬ 
certed  him  in  his  plans  ;  for,  having  no  sus¬ 
picion  of  so  sudden  an  occurrence,  and  being 
satisfied  the  Bole  would  remain  for  several 
days  at  his  lodgings,  he  had  so  far  relaxed 
in  watchfulness  as  to  allow  the  departure  of 
M’Alister  and  the  two  women  to  pass  unno¬ 
ticed. 

Thus  thrown  off  his  guard,  he  was  ponder¬ 
ing  over  the  unlucky  occurrence,  when  he 
met  Donald  stealthily  moving  along  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening.  He  was  not  unknown 
to  Jaeomo  ;  and  his  apparent  wish  to  escape 
notice  created  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  the 
young  gipsy  :  he  determined,  therefore,  to 
watch  his  movements. 

Disguised  as  a  country  boy,  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Jaeomo  created  no  suspicion;  and 
he  followed  Donald  at  a  respectful  distance. 
The  latter,  after  wandering  through  several 
bye-streets,  at  length  passed  under  one  of  the 
massive  portals  of  the  town  in  the  eastern 
wall ;  then,  following  the  wall  to  the  right, 
he  went  on  until  he  reached  the  western-side 
of  the  city. 

The  course  Donald  had  taken  seemed 
strange  to  the  gipsy;  but,  still  persevering 
in  his  task,  he  kept  his  chase  in  view,  ana 
the  next  movement  of  M’Alister’s  fully 
cleared  up  the  mystery :  he  struck  into  a 
road  leading  due  west,  into  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Flintshire. 
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Tha  pretended  country-lad  now  altered  his 
tactics,  and,  walking  briskly  forward,  he 
soon  came  up  with  Donald,  who  started  sud¬ 
denly  when  he  heard  footsteps  behind  him  ; 
but  the  appearance  of  Jacomo  exciting  no 
suspicion,  he  continued  his  walk  unmoved. 
The  gipsy-lad,  as  soon  as  he  came  up  with 
the  Scotchman,  broke  silence: 

“  You  walk  at  a  smart  pace,  master,”  he 
said. 

“  I  would  always  soonerwalk,  laddie,  than 
hae  a  hurl  in  a  cart  o’er  these  awful  roads,” 
returned  the  Scotchman. 

“  Why,  they  be  not  the  best  roads  in  the 
world,  surely,”  observed  the  boy;  “  but  they 
be  agoing  to  mend  them,  I'm  told.” 

“  And  not  before  they  needed  it.  But  are 
ye  going  far  on  this  road,  lad  ?” 

•*Oh,  oh!”  thought  Jacomo,  “he  don’t 
want  my  company ;  but  he  shall  have  it, 
whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  ajthough  he  may 
not  know  I’m  at  his  elbow.” 

In  answer  to  Donald’s  question,  Jacomo 
informed  him  that  he  turned  oil'  at  a  road 
they  could  see  through  the  twilight,  at  about 
two  hundred  yards’  distance. 

This  answer  appeared  to  be  satisfactory  to 
the  Scotchman,  and  he  mended  his  pace  as 
he  observed :  “  A  gay  and  queer  place  is 
that  same  town  of  Chester,  laddie,  with  its 
broad  walls  and  towers  ,  ye’ve  no  the  likes 
in  a’  the  land  besides.” 

Jacomo  assented  to  the  remarks  made  by 
Donald  ;  but,  fearful  of  entering  into  conver¬ 
sation  on  a  subject  he  knew  nothing  about, 
he  continued  silent  until  he  reached  the 
corner  of  the  lane  he  had  pointed  out,  where 
he  bade  “  good-bye”  to  his  companion. 

A  few  paces  only  did  the  gipsy-lad  pursue 
his  path  down  the  lane,  when  suddenly  re¬ 
turning,  he  peeped  round  the  corner  to  dis¬ 
cover  whether  the  Scotchman  was  looking 
back  ;  and  finding  he  was  moving  unsuspi¬ 
ciously  along,  he  emerged  into  the  high-road, 
and  again  followed  Donald. 

In  this  manner  did  they  continue  to  walk 
briskly  on  for,  perhaps  the  distance  of  five 
miles,  when,  turning  an  angle  in  the  road, 
they  saw  before  them  a  glimmering  light, 
like  that  of  a  candle,  in  a  cottage  window. — 
This  light  appeared  to  be  a  beacon  or  land¬ 
mark  iu  the  eyes  of  Donald,  for  he  suddenly 
quickened  his  pace,  and  after  walking  about 
another  mile,  he  entered  the  town,  and  went 
up  to  the  house  in  which  the  light  had  been 
placed. 

This  was  not  unobserved  by  Jacomo,  who, 
after  playing  the  eavesdropper  for  a  short 
time,  ascertained  that  the  inmates  were  in 
earnest  conversation ;  he  then  ventured  to 
look  into  the  room,  and  to  his  great  delight 
saw  that  Mrs.  Borosky  formed  one  of  the 
party. 

With  renewed  self-gratulation,  Jacomo 
retired  into  a  neighboring  pent-house,  in 
which  a  quantity  of  diy  straw  was  lying; 
and,  taking  his  provender  out  of  a  well-filled 
pouch,  he  addressed  himself  earnestly  to  the 
task  of  paying  up  his  arrears  to  his  stomach  ; 


and  then  lying  down  on  the  straw,  he  was 
soon  fast  asleep. 

Refreshed  in  body  by  his  night’s  rest,  and 
in  mind  by  the  events  of  the  previous  even¬ 
ing,  the  young  gipsy  was  stirring  before  the 
upper  limb  of  the  sun  peeped  above  the 
horizon. 

The  first  care  of  Jacomo,  when  he  arose 
from  his  slumbers,  was  the  same  as  that  of  the 
finest  lady  iu  the  court  of  our  gracious  Queen 
— he  paid  attention  to  his  toilet.  No 
ablutions,  however,  with  scented  soap  and 
tepid  water  were  his ;  he  sought  the  margin 
of  a  neighboring  coal-pit,  and  rubbing  his 
hands,  face,  and  neck  with  the  coal-dust,  of 
which  he  found  an  abundance  in  the  crevices 
of  the  soil,  he  was  soon  as  dingy  and  smutty 
as  the  dirtiest  denizen  of  the  community  of 
the  mine. 

He  assumed  this  new  disguise,  fearing  he 
might  be  recognised  by  Donald  if  he  wore 
his  dress  of  the  previous  evening;  while  in 
his  present  appropriate  costume  he  could 
linger  about  the  cottage  and  watch  the 
motions  of  Mrs.  Borosky  without  suspicion. 

It  was  mtt  long  before  he  px-oved  the 
wisdom  of  his  proceedings,  for  shortly  after 
dressing  himself  for  the  part,  M’Alister  and 
Mi's.  Boi'osky  came  out  of  the  cottage.  They 
wex'e  evidently  in  eai'nest  conversation,  and 
our  quick-eared  spy,  although  not  too  sus¬ 
piciously  near  the  speakers,  was  still  near 
enough  to  overhear  the  greatest  poi'tion  of 
their  observations. 

Leaving  them  diligently  pursuing  their 
journey,  let  us  return  to  Chester,  and  the 
wounded  Borosky.  The  wound  inflicted  by 
M’Alister  was  severe,  but  not  dangerous  ; 
and  he  determined  to  start,  ill  as  he  wire,  in 
oi'der  to  be  present  at  the  trial. 

While  these  events  were  taking  placef 
Allred  Morris,  who  had  hastened  onward 
with  aching  heart,  but  with  all  the  speed  he 
could  effect,  reached  the  cottage  from  whence 
Caroline  had  been  conveyed  to  prison. 

Frank  gazed  mounifully  ai'ound,  and  then 
bent  his  steps  towards  the  prison. 

He  found  Caroline  with  lier  faithful  nurse, 
almost  perfectly  restoi-ed  to  a  healthy  state 
of  mind,  but  weak  from  the  mental  struggles 
she  had  undex-goue.  When  she  saw  her  hus¬ 
band,  she  threw  herself  into  his  arms  and 
sobbed  convulsively. 

Frank’s  fears  were  soon  quieted  by  the 
arrival  of  his  trusty  agent  Jacomo,  who  in¬ 
formed  him  of  all  that  had  passed,  and  of  the 
expected  pi-esenee  of  the  witness  he  so  anx¬ 
iously  awaited. 

Jacomo,  having  rendex-ed  an  account  of  his 
stewardship,  now  felt  a  strong  desire  to  pro¬ 
ceed  at  once  to  his  old  haunts  at  the  Hang¬ 
man’s  Acre  and  Radeliffe;  whither  he  was 
accompanied  by  M’Alister,  equally  anxious 
with  himself  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  Mary. 

They  found  that  Doctor  Hart  still  l'esided 
in  his  ancient  domicile. 

When  they  reached  the  “  Acre,”  they  found 
its  inhabitants  in  a  violent  state  of  commo¬ 
tion  :  Susan  White  had  just  paid  the  locality 
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a  visit,  and  brought  with  her  the  welcome 
news  of  the  discovery  of  Mary  by  Tom 
Steadfast,  whose  letter  was,  however,  des¬ 
patched  before  the  unfortunate  occurrence 
at  the  execution  of  the  governor  of  Port 
Royal.  ' 

When  Jacomo  discovered  the  cause  of 
the  excitement  among  his  old  acquaintance, 
he  imparted  his  information  to  M’Alister, 
•who  at  length  perceived  a  more  reasonable 
ground  for  hope  than  he  had  previously  met 
with. 

This  information  gave  M’Alister  ample 
time  for  action,  and  he  repaired  to  Radelitfe, 
to  have  an  interview  with  Dr.  Hart,  and  ob¬ 
tain  the  restoration  of  the  gold  cross 

Jacomo  succeeded  in  introducing  himself 
and  M’Alister  to  the  doctor’s  studio,  where 
:&  few  gold  pieces  speedily  procured  the  res¬ 
toration  of  the  precious  relic. 


CHAPTER  XXV.. 

THE  UNEXPECTED  ARRIVAL. 

M’Alister,  having  possessed  himself  of 
the  golden  trinket,  seriously  determined  to 
roceed  at  once  to  Port  Royal,  in  search  of 
is  long-lost  daughter. 

He  had  been  in  Bristol  for  a  few  days  only 
when  a  vessel  from  America  was  signalled  ; 
and  he  witnessed  the  landing  of  the  passen¬ 
gers.  He  ascertained  that  the  vessel,  the 
“  Good  Intent,"  had  come  from  Port  Royal, 
ai<i  after  discharging  her  cargo  would  at 
once  take  in  freight  for  her  outward-bound 
voyage. 

Having  at  the  same  time  learnt  the  name 
of  the  inn  the  captain  was  in  the  habit  of 
appointing  as  his  rendezvous,  he  at  once 
proceeded  to  take  up  his  quarters  beneath 
its  roof. 

He  was  busily  employed  discussing  his 
dinner,  when  his  attention  was  attracted  by 
the  entrance  of  the  captain  of  the  “  Good 
Intent,"  in  company  with  a  respectable- 
looking  man,  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  and 
a  young  female,  similarly  attired,  who  leant 
upon  his  arm:  the  whole  three  seated  them¬ 
selves  at  the  same  table,  and  refreshments 
were  ordered. 

“  You  have  proved  yourself  a  brave  sailor,” 
observed  the  captain,  addressing  the  young 
female  ;  “  and  the  hardships  of  the  voyage 
appear  to  have  affected  you  but  little.” 

“  I  have  passed  through  greater  hardships 
at  sea  than  this,”  replied  the  young  woman, 
with  a  blush,  as  it  appeared  to  the  captain. 

“Your  outward  voyage,  then,”  he  conti¬ 
nued,  “  was  much  rougher  than  the  present; 
and  yet  the  Atlantic  has  not  been  in  a  pecu¬ 
liarly  amiable  mood  during  our  passage.” 

The  party  he  addressed  seemed  about  ta 
answer,  when  Jacomo.  who  had  been  on  an 
errand  for  M’Alister,  entered  the  room;  and 
as  he  passed  the  table  at  which  they  sat,  he 


looked  so  earnestly  at  the  new  comers  as 
cause  a  cessation  of  their  conversation. 

He  then  proceeded  to  the  table  where  his 
employer  was  engaged  at  his  meal ;  and, 
after  again  observing  closely  the  captain  and 
his  passengers,  he  whispered  a  word  in 
M’Alister’s  ear,  which  caused  him  to  start, 
and  also  look  towards  the  newly-arrived 
part  ;,  at  the  same  time  shaking  his  head 
doubtfully. 

“  I  am  sure  I  am  right,”  continued  the 
gipsy-boy:  “  I  ought  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  them,  master.” 

M’Alister  seemed  greatly  affected  by  the 
observations  of  his  attendant,  but  he  still 
continued  at  his  meal,  which  lie  prolonged 
until  the  captain  and  party  had  also  con¬ 
cluded  theirs ;  and  then  going  up  to  the  lat¬ 
ter,  he  asked  him  if  he  was  not  the  master  of 
the  “  Good  Intent.” 

Having  received  an  answer  in  the  affirm¬ 
ative,  he  requested  a  private  interview, 
which,  not  being  refused,  M’Alister  and 
the  captain  left  the  room  together. 

“Captain,”  observed  the  Scotchman,  “I 
trust  you  will  not  consider  it  an  unwarrant¬ 
able  liberty  I  am  taking,  in  asking  for  some 
information  respecting  the  young  couple 
who  accompany  you  ;  but  I  have  every  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  I  have  a  deep  interest  in  one 
of  them.” 

M’Alister  then  related  to  the  captain  his 
endeavors  to  discover  his  long-lost  daughter, 
and  that  his  young  attendant,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  person  of  her  he  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  his  lost  child  had  strongly  as¬ 
serted  that  the  young  woman  they  had  left  in 
the  dining-room  was  the  same. 

The  captain,  whose  name  was  Wilson,  told 
him  that  he  knew  but  little  of  his  passen¬ 
gers.  The  young  man  was  the  bearer  of 
despatches  from  the  governor  of  Port  Royal; 
and  he  believed  the  young  couple,  from 
their  behavior,  were  deeply  attached  to  each 
other.  He  had  also  been  informed  that  a 
considerable  degree  of  romance  was  attached 
to  their  history,  with  the  particulars  of  which 
he  was  unacquainted. 

The  words  of  the  captain  made  a  deepim 
pression  on  M’Alister,  and  seemed  to  corro 
borate  the  words  of  Jacomo.  He  requested, 
therefore,  that  the  two  young  people  might 
be  sent  for,  that  he  might  endeavor  to  unra¬ 
vel  the  mystery. 

This  was  accordingly  done;  and  when  the 
young  woman  was  shown  the  trinket,  her 
eyes  sparkled  with  joy,  and  she  acknowled¬ 
ged,  at  once,  that  the  relic  had  once  been 
hers — that  it  was  the  only  record  of  her  pa¬ 
rentage.  She  was,  indeed,  the  reputed  Mary 
Benson,  and  the  youth  who  accompanied  her 
was  our  old  acquaintance  David  Watson  ! 

In  M’Alister’s  mind  there  could  be  no 
longer  any  doubt,  and,  clasping  her  in  hi* 
arms,  he  proclaimed  her  as  his  long  Inst 
daughter,  while  tears  of  joy  ran  down  hia 
aged  cheeks. 

David  Watson  stood  by,  a  wondering  spec¬ 
tator  of  this  unexpected  scene,  and  anxiously. 
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awaited  in  explanation.  M‘ A  lister  soon  [ 

satisfied  his  curiosity,  and  related  to  the  • 
party  tl  e  circumstances  with  which  the 
reader  is  already  acquainted. 

But  here  is  Jane  Morton?  methinks  the 
reside-  inquires.  To  explain  the  cause  of 
her  absence,  we  must  take  up  the  tale  from 
the  time  when  Mary,  confined  lo  her  bed  in 
the  governor’s  house,  was  so  kindly  nursed 
by  her  rival,  Jane,  whose  life  she  attempted. 
Although  the  fair  rivals  became  reconciled, 
poor  Jane  was  never  destined  to  see  again 
her  native  land,  but  died  iu  consequence  ol 
being  bitten  by  a  serpent. 

Boih  David  aud  Mary  wept  over  the  un¬ 
timely  fate  of  Jane  Morton;  and  the  gov¬ 
ernor  himself  in  order  that  the  minds  of 
both  might  be  diverted  from  the  recollection 
of  the  late  occurrence,  despatched  David 
with  communications  to  the  government  at 
home;  and,  as  the  “Good  Intent  ”  was  then 
on  the  eve  of  sailing,  Mary  determined  to 
accompauny  the  man  for  whose  sake  she 
had  gone  through  so  many  difficulties;  and, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  the  good  ship  safe¬ 
ly  reached  the  port  of  Bristol. 

Davi  1  had,  in  the  first  instance,  to  convey 
the  despatches,  of  which  he  was  the  bearer, 
to  the  colonial  secretary;  then  to  discover 
the  state  of  affairs  with  respect  to  his  fellow- 
apprentice;  and,  lastly,  he  had  a  communi¬ 
cation  of  great  importance  to  make  to  his 
kind  and  ancient  friend  Margaret  Benuet,  in 
Hiunault  Forest.  For  Mary  she  longed  once 
more  to  see  her  adopted  father;  and  Tom 
Steadfast  was,  above  all,  eager  to  give  his 
Susan  a  kiss,  and  to  place  iu  her  bands  the 
savings  of  his  last  voyage;  for  he  had  faith¬ 
fully  promised  her,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
that  he  would  go  to  sea  no  more. 

David  Watson,  accompanied  by  Mary, 
Tom  Steadfast,  and  Me  Alister,  repaired  at 
ouee  to  the  metropolis,  each  bent  on  follow¬ 
ing  out  their  several  intentions ;  and,  on  their 
arrival  in  Loudon,  all  of  them  repaired  with¬ 
out  delay  to  the  Hangman’s  Acre,  where 
the  presence  of  Mary  created  a  perfect  sen¬ 
sation. 

As  to  David,  he  proceeded  alone  on  his 
mission  to  old  Margaret ;  and,  when  he  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  secluded  cottage,  he  found  the 
ancient  dame  seated  at  the  door,  as  was  her 
wout  when  the  weather  was  fiue,  busily  en- 
aged  in  knitting  a  pair  of  worsted  hose  for 
er  husband. 

When  Margaret  saw  the  young  man  ap- 
roach,  she  rose  from  her  seat,  and  addressed 
im  as  if  he  had  been  a  stranger,  for  she 
could  not  recognise,  in  the  first  instance,  in 
the  hale  and  sunburnt  youth  who  stood  be¬ 
fore  her,  the  pale  and  feeble  lad  her  cottage 
once  had  sheltered.  The  voice  of  David,  how¬ 
ever,  soon  convinced  her  who  it  was ;  and  she 
looked  upon  him  with  the  fondness  of  one 
who  had  discovered  a  long-lost  friend  and 
relative. 

“And  so,  David,”  she  observed,  “  yon 
have  once  more  come  back  to  the  old  cot¬ 
tage.  But,  alas  !  my  lad.  you  left  us  sudden- 


( ly ;  and  poor  Mary  Benson  has,  since  then, 

■  gone  we  know  not  whither.” 

David  smiled  at  the  observation  of  Marga¬ 
ret,  and,  laying  his  hand  on  her  arm,  he  ob¬ 
served  : 

“As  for  Mary,  dame,  she  is  happy,  and 
will  soon  see  you.” 

“  Mary  soon  see  me  !  ”  And  old  Margaret, 
flinging  down  her  work,  looked  anxiously 
round,  as  if  she  expected  to  see  the  face  of 
her  favorite,  but  she  was  checked  by  David, 
who  informed  her  that  Mary  was  at  the 
Acre,  and  w*uld  visit  her  the  following 
morning;  then,  after  requesting  a  young 
girl  who  attended  on  Margaret  to  retire  for  a 
while,  he  seated  himself  by  the  side  of  the 
old  woman,  and  related  to  her  the  adven¬ 
tures  which  had  befallen  him  since  the  event¬ 
ful  evening  of  the  first  of  May.  Having  con¬ 
cluded  his  personal  narrative,  much  to  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  Margaret,  he  again  resumed : 

“  And  now,  Margaret,  you  may  consider 
me  selfish  in  thus  wearying  you  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  my  own  adventures,  when  I  am 
charged  with  a  message  from  America,  of 
much  importance  to  you  personally.” 

“Tome!”  exclaimed  Margaret,  in  great 
surprise.  “  Who,  on  those  distant  shores, 
knows  old  Margaret?” 

“  I  have  mentioned  to  you  tiie  benevolent 
Sir  Richard  Cowper,  and  told  you  be  bad 
been  persecuted  in  his  youth  by  bis  brother; 
but  I  have  not  yet  informed  you,  neither  lid 
1  myself  know,  until  I  was  about  to  leave 
the  country,  that  his  name,  before  he  changed 
it  to  Cowper,  was  George  Elstou.” 

“George  Elston!”  said  Margaret,  starting 
from  her  seat.  “  What  my  brother's  name  1  H 

“Your  brother  himself,  if  I  am  not  miTOk- 
en.  But  listen  a  while,”  he  continued, 
checking  the  impatience  of  his  hearer: 
“  when  I  heard  that  name,  I  thought  of  your 
history;  and  related  it  to  him,  and  he  wept 
as  I  told  him  your  melancholy  fate;  but 
there  was  no  time  to  say  much,  for  the  blue 
peter  was  flying  at  the  mast-head ;  so,  plac¬ 
ing  this  trinket  in  my  hand,  this  purse  of 
money,  and  these  few  lines,  he  bade  me 
seek  you  out  on  my  return  to  Englaud,  and 
place  them  in  your  hands.” 

And  David  placed  in  the  trembling  hand 
of  the  old  woman  a  well-filled  purse  of  gold, 
a  letter,  and  a  small  locket,  containing  a  lock 
of  hair. 

Affairs  were  in  this  condition,  when  one 
morning  old  Strodtmann  was  informed  that  a 
Scotch  gentleman  wished  to  see  him  The 
word  “  Scotch”  fell  ominously  on  the  ears  of 
the  merchant,  for  he  could  not  avoid  associa¬ 
ting  it  with  the  recollection  of  his  tyrant 
wife,  and  he  conjured  up  in  his  mind  some 
fierce  Highlander,  with  his  dirk  in  his  belt, 
and  claymore  by  his  side  come  to  avenge  the 
imagined  wrongs  of  his  countrywoman. 
The  old  German,  however,  was  no  coward, 
and  he  unhesitatingly  desired  the  stranger  to 
be  admitted. 

The  appearance  of  M’Alister  in  his  High 
land  garb  did  not  tend  much  tc  reassure  the 
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merchant ;  but,  requesting  his  visitor  to  be 
seated,  he  asked  him  his  business. 

“  It  relates  to  an  old  apprentice  of  yours,” 
replied  M’Alister,  “  who,  by  a  series  of  ill- 
usage  was,  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  induced  to 
commit  a  violent  assault  upon  his  fellow  ap¬ 
prentice,  Andrew  Bevan.” 

“  It  is  David  Watson  to  whom  you  allude,” 
said  the  merchant. 

“  The  same,”  returned  M’Alister;  “  he 
has  suffered  much,  and  has  deeply  repented 
the  violence  of  his  act.  Could  that  only  cri¬ 
minal  act  of  his  life  be  forgiven,  he  has  every 
chance  of  becoming  a  useful  member  of  so¬ 
ciety.” 

“  I  am  aware  now,”  answered  Strodtmann, 
“  that  David  had  many  grievances  to  com¬ 
plain  of;  but  at  the  time  this  business  occur¬ 
red,  his  conduct  had  been  much  misrepre¬ 
sented  to  me.  I  would  willingly,  as  far  as 
lies  in  my  power,  redress  his  wrongs,  and  for¬ 
give  his  intemperate  act.  You  are  aware  of 
his  situation  at  present,  I  think  I  may  infer?” 

“  I  am  so,  sir,”  said  M’Alister;  “  and  am 
much  interested  in  the  fate  of  the  young 
man.  Could  I  be  assured  that  he  might  be 
relieved  from  any  further  danger  of  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  his  act,  it  would  give  me  the 
most  heartfelt  satisfaction,  and  any  pecuniary 
recompense  that  could  be  made  to  his  fellow- 
apprentice  would  be  willingly  paid.” 

“  I  have  already  told  you.”  observed  the 
merchant,  “  that  his  conduct  was  much  mis¬ 
represented  to  me  ;  and  you  may  be  satisfied 
that  anything  in  my  power  shall  be  done  to 
prevent  any  further  proceedings  being  taken 
against  him.” 

M’Alister  bowed,  in  recognition  of  the  old 
maVs  kindness. 

“  But,”  continued  the  goldsmith,  “  I  am 
afraid  a  feeling  ot  vengeance  still  lurks  in  the 
bosom  of  Andrew  Bevan;  he,  however,  is 
several  thousand  miles  away  from  England, 
and  it  may  be  several  years  before  he  returns. 
In  the  meantime,  I  think  there  can  be  no 
danger  in  David  appearing  openly  ;  and  in 
time  the  exertion  of  his  friends  may  nay, 

I  have  no  doubt,  will — prevent  any  further 
mischief:  and,  as  I  said,  you  may  rely  on 
me.” 

M’Alister  was  overjoyed  at  the  reception 
he  met  with  from  the  merchant,  and,  having 
thanked  him  for  his  conduct  in  the  affair, 
was  about  to  take  his  leave,  when  he  was  in¬ 
terrupted  by  Strodtmann. 

“That youth,  sir,  was  always  a  favorite  of 
mine,”  he  said,  “  until  I  was  deceived  by 
the  ialse  reports  I  received  of  his  conduct ; 
but  I  have  had  time  to  discover  my  error, 
and  if  the  young  man  should  feel  any  incli¬ 
nation  to  visit  his  old  master,  he  shall  be 
kindly  received.” 

M’Alister  again  returned  thanks  on  the 
part  of  David,  and  took  his  leave  of  the  kind- 
hearted  merchant,  with  a  heaat  much  lighter 
than  that  with  which  he  entered  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

TOO  CUNNING  BY  HALF. 

That  Mary  had  discovered  her  father,  and 
that  he  was  a  man  of  property,  was  a  source 
of  great  gratification  to  Oil  her  old  acquain 
tance;  and  all  were  glad  to  see  David  Wat- 
son  lestored  to  his  friends,  and  out  of  danger 
from  the  law. 

The  heavens,  as  if  to  smile  upon  the  meet¬ 
ing,  gave  them  a  propitious  day  ;  and  as  ear¬ 
ly  as  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  reun¬ 
ion  was  complete.  The  meeting  had  been 
appointed  at  this  early  hour,  to  enable  the 
party  to  proceed  in  good  time  to  the  cottage 
of  Peter  Bennet,  in  Hainault  Forest;  for  the 
residents  of  the  “Acre,”  much  as  they  were 
attached  to  their  hearth-stones,  were  yet 
fully  aware  that  the  locality  was  ill-fitted  for 
a  merry-making. 

The  day  passed  cheerily.  It  was  now 
about  three  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  gipsy- 
boy,  suddenly  made  his  appearance,  and 
went  up  to  M’Alister. 

“  Tlie  Philistines  are  abroad  master,”  he 
exclaimed;  “the  sallow-faced  Pole  is  on 
your  track,  and  if  you  value  your  liberty,  you 
will  not  remain  here.  Borosky  has  just  left 
Radcliffe,  and  with  two  constables,  armed 
with  a  warrant,  is  coming  hither.” 

M’Alister,  as  he  well  might  be,  was 
alarmed  at  this  warning,  and,  taking  Jacomo 
at  his  word,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  hur¬ 
ried  off  in  the  direction  of  Waltham  Abbey. 
The  whole  assemblage  witnessed  his  depar¬ 
ture,  but  he  was  well  aware  his  secret  was 
safe  in  their  hands. 

Mary  had  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the 
place  of  concealment  her  father  had  sought, 
and  Jacomo  was  charged  with  the  duty  of 
communicating  with  M’Alister. 

Borosky,  as  we  may  well  believe,  was 
greatly  incensed  at  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  been  treated  by  the  inhabitants  of  Hang¬ 
man’s  Acre  and  their  friends,  and  his  enmity 
against  M’Alister  was  fearfully  increased. 
He  hated  him  the  more,  perhaps,  on  account 
of  the  disappearance  of  his  unfortunate  wife, 
than  even  for  the  wound  he  inflicted  at  Ches¬ 
ter  ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  imagined  that 
if  he  could  discover  his  retreat,  and  watch  his 
movements,  he  might  be  able  to  ascertain 
where  Mrs.  Borosky  was  placed.  As  to  the 
constable  who  had  accompanied  him  to 
Peter  Bennet’s  cottage,  he  clearly  perceived 
he  could  place  no  dependence  upon  them; 
and  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  taking 
the  accomplishment  of  his  plot  into  his  own 
hands. 

Aware  of  the  hatred  M’Alister  bore  him, 
and  believing  that  Mrs.  Borosky  was  in  his 
power,  and  knowing  that  her  evidence  at  the 
trial  would  completely  turn  the  tables  upon 
him,  he  shrewdly  enough  imagined  that  M’¬ 
Alister  and  Morris  might  probably  be  in 
communication  with  each  other;  and,  to  dis¬ 
cover  whether  his  conjecture  was  right  of 
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not,  he  determined  to  watch  the  house  of  the 
latter,  and,  if  necessary,  call  and  speak  with 
its  inmates,  for  he  had  every  reason  to  believe 
that  he  (Morris)  was  absent  from  his  town 
house,  aud  busily  engaged  near  to  Caroline’s 
place  of  confinement. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE  BITER  BIT. 

To  prevent  the  appearance  of  Borosky, 
Tom  Steadfast  and  his  rough  friends  seized 
him  one  night  aud  placed  him  in  confine¬ 
ment. 

The  capture  of  the  Jew  was  soon  after¬ 
wards  reported  to  M’Alister;  and,  feeling 
himself  no  longer  in  dread  of  his  machinations, 
the  laird  at  once  left  his  retirement,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  cottage  of  Peter  the  fisherman, 
where  Mary  and  David  Watson  had  remained 
since  the  unlucky  festival. 

Here  he  rested  for  several  days,  maturing 
his  future  plans.  At  length  the  day  appoint¬ 
ed  for  the  trial  was  close  at  hand,  and  it  was 
necessary  he  should  be  in  the  neighborhood, 
to  produce,  if  necessary,  Borosky’s  wife,  who 
had  been  left  under  the  care  of  Isabella. 

On  the  morning  when  he  departed  from 
Hainault  Forest,  he  started  early,  with  the 
determination  of  walking  through  the  woods 
to  Waltham  Abbey,  and  from  thence  taking 
Horse  for  his  destination. 

The  day  was  clear,  and  the  morning  rather 
frosty,  for  a  white  rime  was  still  visible  on 
the  grass,  and  he  walked  briskly  along  for 
some  time,  to  keep  his  blood  in  circulation, 
until  at  length  his  attention  was  suddenly 
attracted  by  the  tall  figure  of  a  man,  which 
every  now  and  then  seemed  to  glance  from 
behind  some  tree,  aud  as  suddenly  disappear. 

Who  could  it  be,  thus  early,  roaming  in 
the  forest  ?  Had  Borosky  been  at  liberty, 
he  might  have  suspected  the  presence  of  the 
man,  as  in  some  measure  connected  with 
him ;  but  knowing  that  he  was  safely  cooped 
up  under  the  guardianship  of  Tom  Steadfast, 
on  whose  vigilance  he  knew  he  might  rely, 
he  never  suspected  the  Pole. 

But  again  the  ominous  form  appeared — it 
was  evidently  watching  his  steps ;  and  M’¬ 
Alister  loosened  his  sword  in  its  scabbard, 
that  no  delay  might  occur,  should  he  have 
the  necessity  to  draw  it  in  self  defence. 

At  length  the  figure  appeared  before  him, 
in  an  open  space  of  ground,  surrounded  by 
by  a  thicket  of  pollard  oaks:  here  it  made  a 
stand,  and  facing  M’Alister,  seemed  to  await 
his  coming  up,  for  the  path  of  the  laird  lay 
across  the  spot  where  the  stranger  stood. 

M’Alister,  nothing  daunted,  continued  his 
ath,  taking,  however,  the  precaution  of 
ringing  the  hilt  of  his  sword  more  forward, 
and  at  the  same  time  grasping  the  scabbard 
with  his  hand. 

“  I  arrest  an  assasin,  in  the  name  of  their 


majesties;”  and  the  Jew  laid  his  hand  upon 
the  laird. 

“  Unhand  me,  villain !”  exclaimed  the  lat¬ 
ter,  who  shrunk  back  as  if  there  was  con¬ 
tamination  even  in  the  touch  of  the  Pole; 
and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  cast 
his  opponent  from  him,  and  at  the  same  in 
stant  drew  his  sword. 

Borosky,  having  recovered  himself,  again 
rushed  forward,  and  closed  with  the  laird, 
and  that  so  suddenly,  that  Me  Alister  was 
unable  to  use  his  weapon;  and  the  struggle 
now  became  one  of  mere  bodily  strength. — 
In  this  the  Pole  had  the  advantage  of  the 
Scotchman  ;  but  at  length  the  latter,  during 
a  pause  in  the  combat,  to  recover  their  ex¬ 
hausted  strength,  sprang  back  from  his  op¬ 
ponent,  and  placing  the  point  of  his  sword 
against  his  breast,  he  with  the  other  hand 
seized  the  arm  that  held  the  dagger. 

“  Madman  !”  he  exclaimed,  “  drop  your 
dagger,  and  retire  at  once,  or  I  must  do  my 
duty.  Loose  your  hold,  I  say ;”  for  the 
Jew  had  again  seized  him  by  the  collar. 

“  Never,  until  I  have  placed  you  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  will  know  how  to  keep 
you.” 

“Madman!  let  me  go ;  I  would  not  will 
ingly  have  your  blood  on  my  head,  for  I  am 
no  executioner,  and  such  only  should  take 
thy  life.” 

“  I  am  not  so  easily  intimidated  by  threats,” 
exclaimed  the  Jew,  at  the  same  time  endea¬ 
voring  to  wrest  the  sword  from  out  M’Alis- 
ter’s  hand. 

“  I  ask  you,  for  the  last  time,  will  you  un¬ 
hand  me,  and  let  me  depart  in  peace  ?” 

“  No !”  returned  the  Pole,  foaming  with 
rage ;  and  the  same  instant  M’Alister’s 
sword  pierced  his  breast,  and  he  fell  heavily 
to  the  ground. 

“  Curses  on  you!”  cried  the  dying  sinner. 

“  I  would  have  avoided  this ;  but  your 
blood  be  on  your  own  head.” 

The  wounded  man  placed  his  hand  to  the 
wound,  as  if  to  arrest  his  departing  life,  and 
the  blood  welled  from  the  opeuings  between 
his  fingers,  as  if  from  a  living  fountain.  The 
dying  man  gradually  became  weaker — the 
blood  flowed  less  copiously — he  fainted  from 
weakness,  and  departed  without  a  groan. 

M’Alister  bent  over  his  fallen  enemy,  and 
wiping  his  sword  from  the  stain  of  blood,  he 
replaced  it  in  the  scabbard,  and  slowly  re¬ 
commenced  his  journey. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE  TRIAL - THE  MARRIAGE. 

Mournfully  did  M’Alister  continue  his 
journey  on  foot,  until  he  reached  his  friends’ 
abode  at  Waltham  Abbey,  to  whom  he  com¬ 
municated  his  fatal  affray  with  the  Jew,  and 
from  whom  he  obtained  a  promise  that  means 
should  be  taken  to  bury  the  body  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  man  privately,  and,  if  possible,  te 
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prevent  the  news  of  his  death  being  spread 
abroad. 

The  eventful  morning  at  length  arrived, 
but  there  was  no  signs  of  the  .prosecutor,  he 
who  was  so  generally  forward  in  matters 
that  concerned  his  own  interest. 

The  judge  took  his  seat,  and,  after  several 
trifling  cases  had  been  disposed  of,  Caroline 
was  placed  at  the  bar,  and,  in  due  course, 
arraigned  lor  bigamy. 

The  poor  wouiau,  who  had  so  recently 
risen  from  a  bed  of  sickness,  created  a  great 
sensation,  as  she  looked  around,  in  terror, 
to  discover  whether  her  tormentor  was  pre¬ 
sent  ;  and,  when  she  could  not  see  him 
among  the  spectators  or  witnesses,  she  again 
recovered  her  self-possession;  and,  in  a  low, 
but  linn  tone,  pleaded  “  Not  guilty.” 

The  case  was  opened  by  the  prosecutor’s 
attorney,  who  descanted,  in  the  most  fluent 
and  impassionate  style,  on  tha  deep  injury 
inflicted  on  his  client,  by  the  loss  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  a  partner  so  apparently  amiable,  and 
on  the  blighted  hopes  of  his  future  life. 

The  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  were 
then  called,  various  authenticated  documents 
were  placed  before  the  jury,  and  the  case, 
in  the  eyes  of  all  present,  began  to  bear  a 
very  serious  aspect. 

At  length  the  prisoner’s  counsel  was  heard, 
and  he  told  the  jury  that  he  had  no  wish  to 
impugn  the  evidence  laid  before  them,  but 
that  ho  had  an  answer  to  the  charge,  by  prov¬ 
ing  that  the  prosecutor,  at  the  time  he  mar¬ 
ried  the  prisoner,  had  a  former  wife,  and 
that  that  wife  was  still  living,  and  would  be 
placed  in  the  witness-box. 

Documentary  evidence,  proving  the  first 
marriage,  was  then  put  in ;  and,  after  a 
pause,  the  name  of  Mary  Borosky  was  called. 

The  spectators  and  court  looked  anxiously 
towards  the  door  by  which  the  witnesses 
entered,  and  none  with  more  anxiety  than 
Messrs.  Sting  and  Strong-i’-th’-arm. 

At  length,  alter  a  short  pause,  M'Alister 
entered,  leading  in  a  tall  middle-aged  wo¬ 
man,  who,  being  placed  in  the  box,  sworo 
to  the  fact  of  her  previous  marriage  with  the 
prosecutor ;  and  the  counsel  for  Borosky, 
aware  he  had  no  ground  to  stand  on,  agreed 
that  a  verdict  of  acquittal  should  he  entered. 

At  the  welcome  sound,  a  murmur  of  ap¬ 
probation  ran  through  the  assembly ;  and 
Caroline,  who  had  fainted  in  her  husband’s 
arms,  wan  carried  out  of  court. 

“Still,  however,  notwithstanding  the  pro¬ 
mise  of  Strodtmann  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
prevent  any  hostile  demonstration  on  the 
part  of  Be  van,  and  to  endeavor  to  bring  about 
a  reconciliation  between  the  two  young  men. 
it  was  with  deep  anxiety  he  awaited  the 
return  of  his  fellow-apprentice. 

With  the  exception  of  this  cause  of  uneasi¬ 
ness  on  the-  part  of  David,  a  promise  of 
halcyon  days  seemed  to  be  offered  to  all  the 
actors  in  our  tale  :  M’Aliste?  h.-l  recovered 
his  long-lost  daughter,  and  this  daughter  had 
obtained  his  consent  to  her  marriage  with 
the  man  on  whom  she  hail  fl.vd  her  heart, 


and  for  whose  sake  she  had  undergone  to 
many  perils — old  Bennet  was  amply  reward¬ 
ed  for  his  kindness  to  his  adopted  daughter — 
the  circumstances  of  Peter  Bennet  and  his 
wife  were  rendered  more  easy  by  the  muni¬ 
ficence  of  old  Margaret’s  newly  found  bro¬ 
ther — the  death  of  Borosky  had  removed  a 
painful  obstacle  to  their  happiness  from  the 
pathway  through  life  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mor. 
ris,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Borosky — Steadfast  and 
Susan  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  they 
should  be  happily  settled  in  life — and  even 
Jacorno  began  to  feel  the  pleasure  of  leading 
a  regular  life.  * 

Meanwhile,  Peter  Bennet,  notwithstanding 
his  accession  of  wealth,  still  followed  his 
usual  pursuits. 

One  day,  as  Margaret  was  busily  engaged 
at  her  cottage  door,  at  her  usual  occupation 
of  repairing  her  husband’s  net,  David  Watson 
suddenly  came  up :  he  held  a  letter  in  hia 
hand. 

“  Good  news,  dame :  your  brother,  Sir 
Richard  Cowper,  has  returned  to  England.” 

“  Returned  to  England  !  and  once  more  I 
shall  see  my  dear  brother  George — and  once 
more  we  shall  be  united  betore  we  die. 
Thank  Heaven  for  this  unlooked-for  bless 
ing!”  and  teats  of  joy  rolled  down  her  aged 
cheeks.  “And  did  you  say  that  ha  would 
come  here,  to  my  humble  cottage  ?” 

“  Ay,  dame,  here — and  more  than  that,  we 
shall  all  be  here,  for  to-morrow,  as  you  know, 
is  the  wedding-day  of  Mary  and  myself,  and 
Susan  and  Steadfast ;  and  we  shall  all  be 
here.” 

Poor  Margaret,  in  the  agitation  into  which 
she  had  been  thrown  by  the  announcement 
of  her  brother’s  return,  had  utterly  forgotten 
every  other  earthly  object,  although  she  her¬ 
self  had  chiefly  superintended  the  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  wedding  dinner. 

It  was  strange,  and  almost  painful,  on  the 
morrow,  the  meeting  of  brother  and  sister. 
Had  they  met  casually  in  the  street,  they 
would  not  have  known  each  other :  but,  by 
degrees,  the  features,  once  so  well  remem¬ 
bered,  arose  as  it  were  from  the  ruins  in 
which  they  were  buried,  and  lived  again  in 
the  imagination  of  the  brother  and  sister: 
and  they  embraced  each  other  with  all  tha 
renovated  feelings  of  youth. 

Meanwhile,  David  had  slipped  out  unno 
ticed,  for  he  had  not  forgotten  the  appoint 
ment  of  the  morning;  and  before  the  old 
folks  had  got  half  through  their  discourse,  he 
stood  before  them,  holding  his  bride,  the 
blushing  Mary,  on  his  arm,  supported  on  the 
other  side  by  her  delighted  father. 

The  next  who  interrupted  this  committee 
of  elders,  were  Tom  Steadfast  and  Susan, 
who  was  also  supported  by  old  Ben,  rigged 
out  with  a  new  suit  for  the  occasion. 

It  seems  that  the  newly-married  couples 
had  very  wisely,  to  prevent  display  and  the 
inconvenience  of  too  large  a  retinue,  been 
quietly  united  at  the  ancient  church  of  Bark¬ 
ing:  old  Ben  performing  the  part  of  father 
to  one  of  the  brides,  to  the  admiration  of  all. 
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The  last  comers  cad  scarcely  arr^-vul 
before  the  remainder  oi  me  visitors  droooea 
in,  in  quick  succession,  and  the  green  before 
the  cottage  was  rapidly  filled  with  smiling 
faces,  glowing  with  health  and  happiness; 
and  in  the  midst  ol  their  congratulation, 
Morris  and  his  wife — now  securely  his — ap¬ 
peared,  and  witn  them  Mrs.  Borosky,  the 
source  of  all  their  m.  e;.t  happiness. 

Sir  Richard  Oowper,  shortly  after  this 
happy  day,  removed  his  sister  and  her  hus¬ 
band  to  a  pleasant  cot'age  neat  Barking, 
overlooking  the  royal-towerd  Thames;  while 
he  himself  occupied  a  nfansion  at  the  distance 
of  about  a  mile  from  Peter’s  more  humble 
dwelling. 

Morris  and  his  wife  retired  from  business 
and  led  a  country  life,  and  having  taken  the 
fortunes  of  the  half-civiliied  Jacoino  under 
his  protection,  the  shrewd  youth  soon  became 
a  perfect  factotum;  it  was  all  one  to  him 
whether  he  was  employed  iu  the  garden  or 
the  kitchen,  the  stable  or  the  drawing-room. 


Siearffas*  and  Susan  took  a  respectable 
tavern  with  the  money  Ihey  had  saved  ;  and 
old  Ben.  who  possessed  a  small  pousion  for 
some  services  he  had  render  d  the  cause  of 
the  new  government,  was  to  be  almost  con* 
stautly  seen  seated  in  the  chimney  corner, 
with  his  eternal  pipe  in  his  mouth. 

As  to  Doctor  Nicholas  Hart,  we  cannot  soy 
that  any  improvement  took  place  in  him,  hut 
we  are  bound  also  to  record  the  fact,  that  he 
was  not  worse  than  he  had  previously  been, 
still  following  out  his  old  practices  upon 
their  majesties’  subjects. 

Andrew  Bevan,  the  cause  of  the  melan¬ 
choly  wanderings  of  David  Watson,  the 
London  ’Prentice,  on  his  return  home  from 
the  new  world,  was  shipwrecked  on  the  in¬ 
hospitable  shores  ol  Cornwall,  and  with  hie 
unhappy  fate,  the  last  drop  of  bitterness  LB 
David's  cup  of  life  was  drained- 
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IED  III  MI1US  WORKS. 

Having  concluded  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Judson  for  the  publication 
of  all  his  Works,  I  am  now  engaged  in  getting  up  new  and  beautiful  Editions! 
of  the  following  Books : 

THE  MYSTERIES  AND  MISERIES  OF  NEW  YORK. 

A  STORY  OF  REAL  LIFE. 

Two  Large  handsome  volumes.  Price  $1. 


THREE  YEARS  AFTER; 

A  SEQUEL  TO  THE  MYSTERIES  AND  MISERIES  OF  NEW  YORK. 

■>  ONE  VOLUME — PRICE  50  CENTS. 

O*  This  work  will  be  published  immediately. _m 


NED  BUNTLINE’S  LIFE-YARN, 

A  NOVEL  OF  REAL-LIFE  ADVENTURES  ON  LAND  AND  SEA. 

The  first  number  of  this  work  has  already  been  published,  and  has  created  a  great  sen¬ 
sation.  The  concluding  part  will  be  issued  immediately.  The  work  will  then  be  put  up 
in  one  volume,  complete.  Price  50  cents. 

CRUISINGS,  AFLOAT  AND  ASHORE. 

FROM  THE  PRIVATE  LOG-BOOK  OF  NED  BUNTLINE. 

BEING  A  SERIES  OF  REAL-LIFE  SCENES. 

Price  25  cents. 

O’  All  the  above  will  be  published  uniform,  so  that  they  can  be  bound  up  together. 

***  These  works  of  Mr.  Judson  have  all  been  before  the  public,  and  the  many 
thousands  that  have  been  sold  of  them,  within  a  few  months  after  tlieir  publication,  is  a 
better  recommendation  of  their  merits  than  anything  we  could  say. 


A  NEW  WORK  BY  DUMAS,  IN  PRESS! 

Thousand  and  One  Phantoms. 

TO  BE  READ  BETWEEN  ELEVEN  O’CLOCK  AND  MIDNIGHT. 

The  above  work  will,  we  trust,  create  as  much  excitement  as  did  Monte-Cristo,  by  the 
same  author.  We  shall  see. 

Published  and  for  sale,  Wholesale  and  Retail,  by 
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22  Ann-street,  New  York,  j 
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It  nppears  that  the  atithor  of  the  Mysteries  of  Paris  and  the  Wandering  Jew,  notwithstanding  his  soeliN- 
is!  avocations,  has  not  been  so- completely  absorbed  hy  them  as  to  prevent  his  writing  a  new  work  equaling 
in  interest  the  above  celebrated  productions.  The  title  is  in  itself  alluring,  but  its  contents  more  than  bear 
out  the  promise  ii  holds  forth. 
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THE  TAKING  OF  THE  BASTILE. 

This  great  work  forms  the  Third  Episode  to  the  Memoirs  of  a  Physician,  and  leads  the  reader  through 


all  the  varied  and  heart  stirring  scenes  of  the  first  French-  Revolution.  In  it  we  again  meet  our  old  friends 
Count  Cagliostro,  Gilbert,  who  has  so  long  disappeared,  and  most  of  the  principal  actors  in  the  scenes  of 
Joseph  Baisamo,  and  the  Episode  of  the  Queen’s  Necklace,  than  which  no  novel  of  this  great  writer  has 
excited  a  more  lively,  a  more  continued  interest.  From  the  mode  in  which  Dnmas  writes  his  histories, 
that  of  relating  them  principally  through  tbe  conversations  of  the  different  i>ersonages  he  introduces,  we 
become,  as  it  were,  personally  acquainted  with  them,  and  we  follow  their  fortunes  and  adventures  with 
an  Intensity  of  feeling  which  no  other  living  writer  is  capable  of  exciting. 

Mr.  Pumas  has  also  announced  a  new  work— embodying  the  events  of  the  Directory — Consulate,  and  the 
Restoration. 

The  abote  will  be  published  as  soon  as  received  from  France. 
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The  Second  Volume  will  complete  this  Work. 
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This  work  is  in  rapid  preparation. 
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